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CHAPTER XLVII. 


SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


8 t. State of Athens in regard to literature and philosophy after the death of Aris- 
 totle. § 2, Development of the different schools of philosophy. § 3. The old 
Academy: Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, Crantor, and Crates, § 4. The 
Peripatetics: Theophrastus, Aristoxenus, Diczarchus, and Strato. § 5. The 
Sceptics: Pyrrhon and Timon. § 6. The Epicureans. § 7. The Stoics: Zeno, 
Ariston, Herillus, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, Panztius, and Poseidonius. § 8. The 
middle and new Academy: Arcesilaus, Carneades, Cleitomachus, Philo, 
_ Antiochus. 


ao I. E must now return to Athens, which had been the 
| chief seat and centre of Greek literature during the 
second or classical period of its development, but had now, in 
all respects but one, resigned the leadership to the city of the 
Ptolemies. While Alexandria was producing the series of 
learned poets, acute grammarians, polyglot scholars, and original 
discoverers in mathematics and inductive science, which we 
have discussed in the two preceding chapters, Athenian litera- 
ture was represented only by a chronicler or two, by a transient 
activity of the comic muse, and by the successive or contempo- 
raneous establishment of certain forms of mental and moral 
philosophy, founded on the various Socratic schools which have 
been already traced to their origin.’ Before we examine sepa- 





1 See above, chapter XX XVIT. 
Vor. III. B 


2 SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


rately these feebler manifestations of the intellectual activity of 
Athens, it will be desirable to take a general view of the state 
of literature and society in that city. 

The death of Aristotle was speedily followed by the un- 
successful issue of the Lamian war; and the degradation of 
Athens was completed when Demetrius Phalereus, who had 
governed the city as the literary and oratorical organ of the 
Macedonian powers, gave place to his namesake Poliorcetes, 
before whom the Athenians prostrated themselves with impiously 
servile adulation, and whose residence at Athens tended more 
than any other circumstance to debase the character of the 
people.’ Political oratory became impossible. The historical 
labours of Philochorus resembled rather those of the Alexandrians 
than those of his countrymen in a former age.” New tragedies 
no longer appeared on the stage, which had been restored to 
the Homeric rhapsodists, the original representatives of the 
tragic dialogue.* The only safe pursuit was that of pleasure, 
and literature was considered to have done all that was left to 
it, when it sought to combime some amount of intellectual 
refinement with the coarser gratifications of the senses. Its 
only available channels were the new comedy, which still kept 
its place on the stage, and the schools of philosophy, which 
echoed, in strangely altered accents, some traditions of the 
doctrines of Socrates, Aristotle, and Plato. The chief ministers 
of the combination of intellectual refinement with social plea- 
sure, which alone represented the sometime elegance (<vrpa7eXia) 
peculiar to Athens,‘ were the courtesans, who studied philo- 
sophy and literature in order to enhance by the charms of 
their conversation the victory which their personal attractions 
had already gained over the neglected duties of domestic life.’ 
While theories of various kinds were propounded for the specu- 





1 See Athen. VI. p. 252 F, and foll. Plut. Vit. Demetr. cc. 24—27. 

2 Comp. chapter XLIII. § 6. Chapter XLVI. § 4. 

3 Athen. XIV. p. 620 B: rods 5 viv ‘Ounpicras dvouatouévous mparos eis Ta 
béarpa wapiyyaye Anuryrptos 6 Padnpeds. 

4 Thucyd. IT. 41: kal xa’ éxacrov Soxety dy wo Tov abrdv dvipa rap’ jay éxl 
mhelor’ av clin wal pera xaplrwv uddwor’ dv edrparédws 7d cGpua abrapxes rape. 
xeoOu. 

5 See the remarks of H. Ritter, Hist. of Anc. Philosophy, vol. III. p. 381, 
Engl. Tr. 
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lative amusement of those who frequented the gardens in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, the comic stage presented in the 
most attractive colours the lax morality of the age, and exhibited 
in ingenious complications of incidents the love-stories, which 
were of common occurrence in the best circles at Athens, and 
of which the heroines, unfortunately, were not the well-born 
daughters of citizens, the legitimate objects of a lawful attach- 
ment, but the accomplished and beautiful. hetere for whom 
alone the young men of Athens felt any approximation to the 
passion of love.’ Such comedies could have no attraction for 
those who were not accustomed by practical experience to the 
events represented on the stage, and it was with pungent truth 
that Antiphanes indicated this apprenticeship to Alexander the 
Great as the necessary condition for a due appreciation of his 
plays? The courtesans, who were famous for their wit no less 
than for their beauty, were the chosen companions of the 
greatest comedians. Menander was devoted to Glycera,’ and 
Diphilus was notoriously submissive to the facetious Gnathzena.* 
| And while they thus influenced the public by means of the 
Stage, they were careful to gain what accomplishment they 
could from the best intellectual refinement of the day: Nicarete 
even attended the subtle lectures of Stilpo,’ and Leontion® and 
many others were pupils of Epicurus. It must indeed have 
been from a sense of the important effects which these comedians 
and courtesans had produced on the society of Athens, that 
learned writers, like Eratosthenes,’ Apollodorus,® and Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium,’ thought it worth their while to com- 
pose elaborate books on one or other of these subjects; and 
though these works are lost, modern writers have endeavoured 





1 The facts are sufficiently exhibited by Miiller, above ch. XXIX. § 8 ; see also 
Guill. Guizot, Ménandre ; étude historique et littéraire sur la Comédie et la Société 
Grecques, Paris, 1855, pp. 313 8q4- 

2 Athen. XIII. p. 555A: Se? yap, & Bacrred, rdv radra drodexduevoy dwd cup- 
Béddwv re modddkis Sedeurvnxévac cal mepl éralpas mdeovdkis Kal eiAnpévac Kat 
Sedwxévar wrryyds. § Athen. XIII. p. 594 D; 585 C. 

* Id. pp. 579 E, F; 580A; 583 E, F. 

5 She was also his concubine, Diog. Laért. II. 114. 

6 Id. X. 4, 23. 7 See above p. 510 [350]. 

§ See Athen. XIII. 46, p. 583 F; p. 591 ©, et. al. 

® Id. p. 567, et alibi, 

B 2 


4 SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


to give us some idea of the nature and effects of this alliance 
between the writers of the new comedy and the philosophizing 
hetere of degraded Athens.’ 

§ 2. Although the female sophists of the day attended the 
schools of philosophy, just as ambitious demagogues had sought 
the society of Socrates, for the purpose of increasing their 
ascendancy over the minds of those whom they wished to 
influence, we must consider this as a proof rather that there 
was a general demand for speculative inquiries, which found its 
way into the ordinary conversation of Athens, than that the 
philosophers were united with the writers of the new comedy in 
disparaging the rules of morality and in encouraging the social 
laxity of their countrymen. It would be doing a great injustice 
to most of the teachers of philosophy at Athens to suppose that 
their practice or their principles were at variance with the 
ethical doctrines which they taught. Whatever may be said 
against Epicurus and his garden, the well-known story of 
Xenocrates and Polemon’ truly represents the general effects of 
the academic teaching on the dissolute youth who were brought 
into immediate contact with it. There is no reason to believe 
that either the Sceptics or the Peripatetics gave the slightest 
countenance to any laxity of morals. And the Stoics un- 
doubtedly insisted on the strictest and severest code of self- 
discipline.* The degradation of speculative philosophy at Athens 
did not arise from any unworthy compliances with the spirit of 
the age, which fostered it as the substitute for other forms of 
intellectual excitement. It was the natural effect of the want 
of life and vigour, which in this as im other fields sooner or 
later followed the downfal of political independence, and con- 
verted the free utterances of those who felt that they had a 
vocation to speak on the human mind and on nature, into the 





1 The subject of the hetere in particular is formally discussed in the continuation 
of Barthelemy’s Anacharse, entitled Fétes et Courtisanes de la Gréce, tome IV., and 
in F. Jacob’s Vermischte Schriften, IV. pp. 309 sqq. 

2 See below, § 3. 

3 It is expressly said that even Stilpo, whose character did not stand very high, 
and that, too, in a convivial moment, reproached Glycera with corrupting the 
morals of the Athenian youth (Athen. XIII. p. 584 A). 

# The practice of Ariston of Chios is expressly placed in contrast to his doctrines 
in the well-known remark of Eratosthenes. 
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artificial and ingenious euphuism of men, who played with 
systems, who had a professional vanity to gratify, who were 
resolved to be original, and who had no fixed principles or 
normal convictions to regulate the wayward extravagances of 
their intellectual ambition. This was the main difference 
between Plato, who struggled with the difficulty of expressing 
thoughts which rose spontaneously in his mind, and Epicurus 
and Chrysippus, who vied with one another in writing for 
writing’s sake, and who multiplied disquisitions without caring 
much either for the foundations of their arguments or the 
consistency of their results.’ 

In tracing the development of these later schools of philo- 
sophy, we must go back for a starting-point to the classical 
period of Greek literature. At the death of Aristotle, two 
schools of philosophy were established at Athens: that of the 
Academy, in which he had himself studied, and which was 
maintained in Aristotle’s life-time by Speusippus, the nephew 
of Plato,’ and his own friend and travelling companion, Xeno- 
crates; and that of the Lyceum, which he had founded as the 
seat of his peripatetic system, and which after his death was 
conducted by his scholar, Theophrastus. For a while the 
Socratic family was represented at Athens only by these mani- 
festations of the doctrines of Plato and Aristotle. But the 
older Socratic schools soon reappeared with new names and 
corresponding extensions of teaching. The Megaries, with an 
infusion of the doctrines of Democritus, revived in the sceptic 
philosophy of Pyrrhon; Epicurus founded the sect, to which 
he gave his name, by a similar combination of Democritean 
philosophy with the doctrines of the Cyrenaics; the Cynics 
were developed into Stoics by Zeno, who borrowed much from 
the Megaric school on one hand, and from the old Academy 
on the other; and finally the middle and new Academy arose 
from a fusion of much that was peculiar to many of these sects, 
for the Sceptics, the Peripatetics, the Megarics, and the old 
Academy, all furnished materials for the teaching of Arcesilaus. 





1 Diog. Laért. X. 26: éfpdou F adbrdy (Emlxovpov) Xptiourros év wodvypadig, 
Kad pnor kal Kapvedins, rapdoirov abrov Tv BiBXlwv droxadGy* el ydp Te yodyar 
6’Exixoupos, épidoveixer rovodrov ypdwa 6 Xpbourros. 

2 He was the son of Eurymedon by Plato's sister Potone (Diog. Laért. IV. 1). 
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In this order we propose to discuss the various schools, which 
flourished in rivalry or succession at Athens, while Greece was 
under the dominion of Alexander’s successors. 

§ 3. When Plato died in B.c. 347, he was succeeded in his 
school near the Academia by his nephew Srrusirrus, who 
occupied his post for eight years from that time. The two 
most eminent scholars of the great philosopher, Xenocrates of 
Chalcedon, and Aristotle, went, as we have mentioned in a former 
chapter, to visit Hermeas, the ruler of Atarneus, and they passed 
from thence to Macedonia, where Aristotle became the tutor of 
Alexander. Xenocrates did not reside any long time at Philip’s 
court, but he was sent as ambassador more than once to that 
monarch and his successor Antipater. When Speusippus died 
of a lingering paralytic affection in B.c. 339,' XeNocRATES suc- 
ceeded to his office, which seems to have been attached to the 
possession and occupancy of Plato’s house and garden, and he 
presided over the academy for twenty-five years. It-is pro- 
bable that owing to the failing health of Speusippus, he had 
taken an active part in the teaching of the school before the 
decease of that philosopher. Pozemon, the son of Philostratus, 
succeeded Xenocrates in B.c. 315.” His conversion to philo- 
sophy is one of the best known anecdotes in ancient history.* 
He had been, up to the age of thirty, distinguished only by the 
shameless profligacy of his life. Early one morning, after a 
debauch prolonged through the night, he entered the school of 
Xenocrates, still adorned with the insignia of his revelry ; but 
the philosopher, undisturbed by the interruption, continued his 
discourse on modesty and temperance with such effect, that the 
young man, who came to scoff, flung down his chaplet of flowers, 
and became from that hour a regular attendant at the Academia, 
over which he ultimately presided till his death, at an advanced 
age, in B.c. 270.4 Polemon had two friends, supporters, 
and colleagues, in the management of Plato’s school ; Cranror 
of Soli, who had been a pupil of Xenocrates, and was 





1 Diog. Laért. IV. 3. 2 Clinton, F. H. II. p. 171. 

3 See Diog. Laért. ITI. 16; Horat. Il. Serm. IIT. 254; Valerius Maximus, 
VI. 9, ext. 1; Suidas, s.v. TWeddueav Pirocrpdrov ; August. epp. ad Cirtens. 130 ; 
contr, Julian. L 12. 

* Clinton, /. H. III. p. 9. 
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earried off by a dropsy before the death of Polemon,' and 
Crates of Athens, who for a short time succeeded to the pre- 
sidency of the Academia.’ These were the chief philosophers 
of the old academy, and a new modification of their teaching 
was introduced, as we shall see, by Arcesilaus, the inheritor of 
Crantor’s fortune. 

It cannot be said that the old academy occupies a prominent 
place in the history of Greek philosophy, and its contributions 
to Greek literature, which were sufficiently numerous,’ are now 
represented only by the Epinomis included among the works of 
Plato, which, whether or not the work of Philip of Opus,‘ is 
beyond all doubt a product of this school; and, by the version 
which Cicero has given us of Crantor’s treatise ‘On Sorrow,’ 
(repi wévOovc), in the third book of ‘this Tusculan Disputations.’ 
Both Speusippus and Xenocrates were learned men, and the 
former collected a library of so much value, that Aristotle was 
glad to buy it for three talents.’ 

We observe in these two leaders of the old academy a 
tendency to that Pythagorean fondness for mystic numbers and 
musical harmonies which we discern even in Plato,’ and Xeno- 
erates carried this so far that he insisted on a distinction 
between two forms of the supreme God, according to his place 





1 Diog. Laért. IV. 27. 

* It seems that Crates, whose attachment to Polemon was almost proverbial, and 
who was buried in the same tomb with his friend and teacher, did not long survive 
him ; see Diog. Laért. IV. 21. 

3 See the enumeration of the works of Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Crates, by 
Diogenes Laértius, TV. 4, 5 ; 11-14; 23. He says also that Polemon left ixava 
ovyypdupara (LV. 20). 

* Diog. Laért. TIT. 37: eoc 5¢ pacw bri Pidurmos 6’Orovvrios rods Néuous abrob 
peréypayev bvras év knp@. Tovrou 5é Kal rhv’Emwoulia gaol elvar. It has been 
supposed that the Axiochus, found among the works of Plato, was written by 
Xenocrates, but there are no sufficient grounds for this conclusion ; see Wytten- 
bach, Opuscula, I. p. 478. 

5 See Tusc. Disp. IV. 29, § 71. Cicero took from this book most of the mate- 
rials of his Consolatio on the death of his daughter Tullia (Fragm. p. 579), and the 
work was freely used by Plutarch in his Consolatio ad Apollonium ; see Wyttenb. 
Animadv. in Plut. pp. 698, 714. 

® Diog. Laért. IV. 5; Aulus Gellius, N. A. IIT. 17. 

7 See, for example, Aristotle, Hth. Nic. I. 4; Metaph. VII. 2; XIII. 6, 9; 
XIV. 4, 5; Stob. Hel. I. p. 62 ; Cic. Acad. II. 39, § 124; De Nat, Deor. I. 13, 
§ 34. 
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in the harmonic scale.’ It was Xenocrates who first made a 
formal division of philosophy into the three great branches of | 
dialectics, ethics, and physics ;? but as we have seen, he only 
gave by this arrangement an external definiteness to what Plato 
had already done. The importance, which Plato manifestly 
assigns to pure mathematics, was formally maintained by 
Xenocrates, who assigned to geometry a place of equal rank 
with that which he claimed for philosophy in general.’ 
Polemon comparatively neglected dialectics, and bestowed his 
chief attention on ethics.‘ His rule was that men should live 
agreeably to nature,’ and the recollections of his own early 
career, which he abandoned for a higher code of morality, must 
have led him to very different conclusions from those of the 
Cyrenaics and Epicureans, in regard to his natural criterion. 
In literature, his tastes led him to prefer the great poets to the 
prose writers, and we are told that his favourites were Homer 
and Sophocles.’ His friend Crantor was the earliest commen- 
tator on Plato ;’ but he too had his favourites among the poets, 
from whom he selected Homer and Euripides as most worthy 
of admiration.* He wrote poetry himself, and in an epitaph 
upon him by Theztetus,—not the geometer of that name—it is 
said that he pleased men, but pleased the Muses still more.’ 
His poems do not appear, however, to have been published, but 
were sealed up by him, and deposited in the temple of Minerva 
in his native city of Soli in Cilicia.” 





1 Clem. Alex. Strom. V. p. 604: Hevoxpdrns tov wey tararov Ala, rdv 5é véarov 
xahov. Plut. Plat. Quest. IX. 1: 7 Kat Zevoxpdrns Ala rov év wév rots kara TH 
avira Kal acatrws éxovow brarov Kael, véarov 6é Tov brs cEAHryV. 

2 Sext. Emp. adv. Math. VII. 16. 

3 See Brandis, in Smith’s Dictionary, s. n. ; Ritter, Hist. of Philos. III. pp. 
461-463, and the passages cited by them. 

* Diog. Laért. IV. 18. 

5 Cic. De Fin. ITV. 6, § 14: ‘Polemo planissime secundum naturam viyere 
summum bonum esse dixit.? Jb. 16, § 45; 18, § 51. 

6 Diog. Laért. IV. 2t: fheyer ody tov pev “Ounpov émixdy elvar Dodoxdréa, rdv 
5é DopoxdAéa “Opnpor Tparyixdv. 

7 Proclus, in Timeum, p. 24. § Diog. Laért. IV. 26. 

9 Id. 25: 

Hriavev dvOpwmras, 6 8 ert réov Hvdave Movcats 
Kpdvrwp, xal yjpws Hrvdev obre rpbcw. 

10 Td. ibid. : Néyeras 5¢ Kal rovjuata ypdyat Kal év Ty warpidc év TE rhs ’AOnvas 

iepg oppayrcdpevos aira Oeivar 
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- § 4. There is a well-known story that Aristotle on his death- 
bed, being asked whether Theophrastus of Lesbos, or Eudemus 
of Rhodes, was the better fitted to assume the presidency of 
his school, sent for Lesbian and Rhodian wine, and after tasting . 
both, pronounced them equal in excellence, but gave his own 
preference to the Lesbian.' Whether this anecdote is well- 
founded or not, it is clear that he left his books to Theo- 
-phrastus, and made him one of his executors; and it is equally 
certain that the Lesbian was better fitted by his originality and 
literary talents to represent his master at the Lyceum than 
the Rhodian, who was a mere commentator on Aristotle,’ and 
sometimes little better than a copyist, as we see from the 
Eudemian Ethics, which were probably composed by him.’ 
Tyrramus, of Eresus, in the island of Lesbos, usually known 
by his surname Tueorurastvs, which he is said to have re- 
ceived from Aristotle on account of his eloquence,‘ was pro- 
bably born about B.c. 374, and died in B.c. 287.5 He-came to 
Athens before B.c. 347, for he was at first a pupil of Plato.* 
It has been supposed that his connexion with Aristotle com- 
menced while the latter was engaged in the education of 
Alexander.’ The selection of Theophrastus to act with Anti- 
pater as the executor of Aristotle, and the favour with which 
he was always regarded by the Macedonian party at Athens, 
encourage the supposition that he had formed an early con- 
nexion with the court of Pella. Demetrius Phalereus, the 
agent of Cassander, procured for him a house and garden of 
his own after the death of Aristotle,* and this property, which 





1 Aulus Gellius, VN. A. XIII. 5. 

2 Simplic. Phys. fol. 29 a, 44 a, 94 a, 201 b, &c., quoted by Ritter, p. 356. 

3 Above, ch. XL. § 6. 

4 Diog. Laért. V. 38: rodrov Tiéprapov Neybuevov, Oedppacrov Sid 7d Tijs ppdoews 
Oecréciov ’Apwrorédrns petwvduacer. Cic. Orator. 19 ; Strabo, p. 648. 

5 The date of his death is fixed by the succession of Straton in B.¢, 287 (Diog. 
Laért. V. 58; cf. 36). His birth-year depends upon his age, which is differently 
assigned. Diogenes says he was eighty-five (V. 40) ; others give him still greater 
longevity. 

§ Diog. Laért. V. 36. 

7 Blakesley, Life of Aristotle, p. 56. 

8 Diog. Laért. V. 39: Néyerac 5’ adbrdv Kal Uiov Kirov oxeiv mera Thy’ Apuorore- 
Aous TeXeuTHY, Anunrpiov Padnpéws, bs Fv kal yropimos abr@, rodro cummpdtavros. 
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probably included the original establishment of the Peripatetic 
school, was left by Theophrastus to his successor Straton and 
his other friends, on the express condition that it was to be 
regarded as a philosophical college.’ His residence at Athens 
to the end of his long life was only once interrupted, when, on 
the proposal of Sophocles in B.c. 306, he was banished from 
Attica, together with the other philosophers. But this decree 
was rescinded in the following year on the proposal of Philo, 
one of Aristotle’s scholars, and Theophrastus returned to the 
Lyceum.? He was surrounded by a crowd of pupils, it is said 
by as many as two thousand, and the most eminent men at 
Athens, including the poet Menander, attended his lectures.’ 
In speculative points he often departed from the theories of 
Aristotle, which perhaps he did not always understand.* But 
in many departments, especially in some branches of natural 
history, he extended and improved what had been done by his 
master. His treatise ‘on stones, published B.c. 315, 314, that 
‘on the causes of plants,’ which appeared a year or two after- 
wards, and the great work on botany, which was put forth after 
the year 307 B.c.,° have superseded Aristotle’s works on simi- 
lar subjects, and his collection of laws’ would have been a valu- 
able appendage to Aristotle’s great work on the polities, had the 
two books been preserved to our time. With the exception of 
the botanical treatises, and a little book ‘on characteristics, the 
numerous writings of Theophrastus are either lost altogether, 
or have come down to us in mere fragments. He is best 
known to Greek students by the last-named book—the Xapa- 
KTnpec, or notationes morum—which, in a prefatory letter to 
Polycles, or Polycleides, he describes as the fruit of a long 
life’s experience, of much social intercourse and careful obser- 





1 Diog. Laért. V. 51. 2 Id. V. 38. 3 Id. V. 36, 37. 

4 See Ritter, III. p. 363. 5 Clinton, PF. H. II. p. 366. 

6 Néuwv card orotxetov x5’, vouwr éxcrouijs t, vowoberav y’, mohutiKv s’, woduTe- 
xv €0v 5’, wep ris dplorns Todcrelas d, are some of his political works mentioned 
by Diogenes (V. 44, 45). It is worthy of remark, that Theophrastus was the first 
writer out of Italy who entered with any detail into Roman history. Plin, H. NV. 
III. 5, § 57: ‘Theophrastus, qui primus externorum aliqua de Romanis diligentius 
scripsit (nam Theopompus, ante quem nemo mentionem habuit, urbem dumtaxat a 
Gallis captam dixit, Clitarchus, ab eo proximus, legationem tantum, ad Alexandrum 
missam), hic jam plus,’ &c. 
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vation.’ Traits, similar to those which Aristotle personifies in 
the second book of his Rhetoric, are represented in a series of 

personal pictures very carefully finished. The illustrations 
are of course taken from the every-day life of Athens, but 
there is so much intrinsic truth in the descriptions, that they 
must always possess a general interest. It seems pretty clear, 
however, that the Xapaxrnpec, as they have come down to us, 
are only a series of extracts made by the rhetoricians for their 
own use from the original work of Theophrastus, which was 
lost as early as the time of Stobeus.? All these fragments are 
found in manuscripts of the Greek rhetoricians, and the text is 
not only corrupt, but deformed by many transpositions, by 
which the characteristics are intermixed.’ 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, and Dic#warcuus of Messana, 
the former in some sense the rival, the latter the friend, of 
Theophrastus, were next to him the most celebrated Peripatetics 
among the immediate disciples of Aristotle. The former is 
best known by an elaborate work on the principles of musical 
harmony, which is still in existence,‘ and which is probably 
made up of the fragments of two or more original treatises,’ 
and he was the founder of a school of music in opposition to 





1 Prowm. I. (the Prowm. II. or Monacense, substitutes the voc. Mo\v«\edes for 
Tlohvkdets): eye yap, & ILodtKdets, cuvPewpjoas éx moddod [xpdvou] Thy avOpwrlyynv 
ptow [kal BeBiwxas ern évverqxovra évvéa ; these words are probably a gloss ; see. 
Ast’s note, p. 40], re 52 wuiAnnds mwoddals re kal wavrodamais picect kal mapare- 
Beapévos €& dxpiBelas roddjs Tovs Te dyabods TSv dvOpwrwv Kal Tods pavdovs, bréda- 
Bov Setv ovyypdwat & éxdrepa abra&y émirnievovow év TG Bly. 

2 Dobree, in a note on the Plutus (Porsoni Aristophanica, p. 129), to which our 
attention has been directed by a learned friend, states, on the strength of his memory, 
that Porson ‘ putabat falso tribui Theophrasto characteras, antiquos tamen esse 
concedens,’ and says, with regard to the allusion in Charact. VII.: rhv ér’ ’Apirro- 
pavrés more yevouevos Tod pHropos udxnv,—‘hec etsi contendas a Theophrasto 
scribi potuisse, ut qui plus XL. annos superstes fuerit post habitam orationem de 
Coron4, fateberis tamen a recentiore sophist& potius quam ab squali philosopho 
expectandum esse, ut rod propos nomine designetur Demosthenes,’ See above, 
chapter X LI. § 6, note. 

8 That Theophrastus carried his love for characterizing even to mimicry is clear 
from the anecdote related by Atheneus (I. p. 214), on the authority of Her- 
mippus. 

*"Apicrotévou dpuovxdv crocxelwv in three books, published in Meibomius, 
Antique Musice Scriptores Septem, Amstelod. 1652. 

® Burney’s History of Music, I. p. 442. 
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that of the Pythagoreans. Dicearchus, whose numerous 
writings have all perished, with the ‘exception of fragments 
more or less considerable, and more or less of doubtful authen- 
ticity, was chiefly distinguished as a writer on history, geo- 
graphy, and antiquities. His work, entitled ‘the life of 
Greece’ (Bio¢e rn¢ ‘EAAG8oc), seems to have been an elaborate 
account of the topography, political condition, and religious 
and social usages of all the Greek states.’ It was perhaps 
suggested by Aristotle’s work on the polities, and by Theo- 
phrastus’ collections of laws. We have a long fragment of the 
second book,’ which is perhaps derived from some epitome of 
the work.’ His ‘ measurements of mountains’ (kataperpnoetc 
tv opwr) may have belonged to the accessory labours required 
by his great work; and his ‘ description of the world’ (yne 
mepiodoc) seems to have been merely the description attached 
to the set of maps which he constructed for his friend Theo- 
phrastus, to whom he has dedicated the description of Greece 
(avaypagy tne “EXXaOoc), still extant in 105 iambic lines, if it 
is not one of those later paraphrases, of which we have many 
examples, derived from the yng TEptococ. The rperoAtrixdc 
of Diczarchus has been made the subject of a good deal of 
ingenious speculation. The most plausible opinion‘ about it is 
that which is derived from the definition in Photius of the 
Dicearchian form of government, as consisting of a combina- 
tion of the best ingredients im monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy. Both Aristoxenus and Dicearchus introduced 
important modifications into Aristotle’s theory of the soul. 
They both regarded it as a harmony or condition resulting 
from a certain adjustment of the composite elements of the 





1 See Augustus Buttmann de Dicearcho ejusque operibus que inseribuntur Bios 
*E\Addos et dvarypagph “EXAddos. : 

2 Buttmann, u. s. pp. 20-35. 

3 The work on the Spartan constitution, which was annually read to the youth 
of Sparta, was probably a portion of the Bios rijs*EAAddos (see Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. II. ad Dicwarchi Fr. 21). 

4 This opinion is due to Osann (quoted in Smith’s Dictionary, I. p. 1001). The 
words of Photius are: érepov el6os odtrelas elod-yet, 6 Kadet dixacapyixdv . . . . ty 
3 avrot rodurelav elodyovow éx rprdv eldv Tis wodcrelas déov airhy cvykeicbal pact, 
Bacrhixod Kal dpioroxparixod Kal SnuoxparcKod, 7d elhixpwes alrp éxdorns THs Tods~ 
relas cuvewayotons, Kaxelyny Thy ws aplorny woditelay dmorehodons (Bibl. fol. 
XXXVII. p. 23.) 
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body,’ and Diczarchus did not shrink from the conclusion that 
the soul was therefore not immortal.’ 

Srratro of Lampsacus, who succeeded Theophrastus in B.c. 
287, had previously spent some time at Alexandria, and was 
one of the teachers of Ptolemy Philadelphus.* He obtained 
a great reputation as an acute disputant, and evinced con- 
siderable ability in his criticisms of other systems of philosophy, 
which he did not scruple to misrepresent.* His own views 
tended, like those of Aristoxenus and Dicearchus, to a sort of 
materialism. He not only made the soul a mere function of the 
body, but even phrenologized it by placing it in the forehead.’ 
He was called distinctively ‘the naturalist’ (0 gvouxde), because 
he referred everything to nature, without requiring the inter- 
vention of a deity.’ He thus passed from Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the eternity of motion into a sort of pantheism. He de- 
parted still more from the principles of Aristotle in neglecting 
entirely both natural science and political history, to which 
Theophrastus and Diczarchus had made important contri- 
butions, and in reducing the peripatetic system to controversial 
metaphysics, and merely speculative views of nature unsup- 
ported by an appeal to experience, he prepared the way for the 
disrepute into which the Lyceum very speedily fell. His 
successors, Lycon,’ Ariston of Ceos,* and Crirosavus,’ became 





1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. 10, § 20, 21. 18, § 41; Sext. Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. IT. 31; 
adv, Matth. VI. 349. 

2 Cic. Tuse. I. 31. Atticus apud Euseb. Pr. Ev. XV. 9g, p. 810 A, p. 395, 
Heinichen: rovrw tovyapoty émduevos Acxalapxyos kat Kar’ dxddovOov ixayds dy 
Oewpeiv, avipnke Thy Sdnv irbcracw rhs puxis. 3 Diog. Laért. V. 58. 

4 Polyb. Exc. Vat. XII, 12: bray éyxeipjoyn Tas Tv Gddwv dbgEas SeagréAKecOat 
kal Pevdorocetv Oavudorss éorw, 

5 Plut. de Placitis Philosophorum, IV. 5, p. 899: rl 7rd rhs Puxis Hyeuonndy 
kai év rin éorly ; Wdrwv, Anudkpiros, év b\y TH Kepary. Xrpdrwv év pecoppty. 

6 Cie. De Nat. Deor. I. 13, § 35: ‘nec audiendus est Strato, is qui physicus 
appellatur, qui omnem vim divinam in natura sitam esse censet.’ Of. Acad. II. 
38; De Fin. V. 5, § 13. 

7 Cic. De Fin. V. 5, § 13: ‘Lyco oratione locuples, rebus ipsis jejunior.’ 

8 Id. ibid. : ‘concinnus deinde et elegans hujus Aristo: sed ea, quae desideratur a 
magno philosopho, gravitas in eo non erat, Scripta sane et multa et polita: sed 
nescio quo pacto auctoritatem oratio non habet.’ Of the writings of Ariston of 
Ceos many were attributed to his namesake of Chios. But it is clear that the 
épwrixal diarpiBal (Athen. X. p. 419 et al.), and the Av«wy (Plut. De Audiend. 
Poet. 1) were by this Peripatetic. For his rhetoric see Quintil. II. 15, § 19. 

® Critolaus is best known from his having been the colleague of Carneades in the 
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merely the exponents of the philosophy of rhetoric, to which 
the ethics of Aristotle furnished some commonplace illus- 
trations, until the school was virtually superseded by that of 
the Stoics. 

§ 5. Among the literary men and artists who accompanied 
Alexander on his eastern expedition was Pyrruon of Elis, 
originally a painter, afterwards a small poet, then a disciple of 
the Megaric school, and finally a humble companion of 
Anaxarchus, the Democritean philosopher, under whose 
patronage he attached himself to the Macedonian camp.’ He 
attracted the favourable notice of Alexander by a poem, for 
which he received the munificent reward of ten thousand pieces 
of gold.” Pyrrhon took a part in the Indian campaign, and in 
this way became acquainted with the doctrines and practices of 
the gymnosophists. The tenets of these Indian sages are now 
well known to us, and there does not appear to be any sufficient 
reason for the statement quoted by Diogenes from Ascanius 
of Abdera,* that Pyrrhon derived all the details of his scepticism 
from his intercourse with them, though they no doubt pro- 
duced their influence on his system. It is inferred that he 
was born in B.c. 375, and that his life was prolonged to B.c. 
285.* .His career, therefore, was co-extensive with one of the 
most important periods in the history of ancient philosophy. 
Trained in the Megaric school, initiated at an early period into 
the materialism of Democritus, he had been within the reach 
of the comprehensive teaching of Plato and Aristotle, he had 
surveyed the imperturbable calmness and sublime indifference 
of the sages of India, and he lived long enough to see the 
decline of the old Academy and of the Peripatetics, and to 
witness the rise of the Stoics and Epicureans. Though the 





well-known embassy to Rome (Cic. De Orat. II. 37, § 155). He is described by 
Cicero (De Fin. V. 5, § 14) as having aimed at imitating the ancient Peripatetics : 
‘et quidem est gravitate proximus et redundat oratio.’ 

1 Diog. Laért. IX. 61, 62; Aristocles apud Huseb. Pr. Ev. XIV. 18; 
Suidas, s. n. 

2 Sextus Empiricus adv. Gramm. I. § 282. 

3 XI. 61: ’Avatdpxou EvvaxoNovbdy mavraxod ws Kai Trois Tupvocogicrais év 
*Ivdla Evpultac cal rots Md-yous, 80ev yevvarérara Soxe? dirocopfjca 7d THs dxata- 
Anvlas Kal éroxjs eldos elcayaywv, ws ’Acxdvos 6’ABSdnpirns dyoly. 

4 Clinton, F. H. III. p. 476. 
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martyrdom of Socrates was for him a story of the past, he 
knew how his own friend and companion Anaxarchus had 
endured the horrid tortures inflicted on him by Nicocreon.’ 
The camp and the court had taught him the falsehood and 
vanity of the world. And when he returned to Greece—pro- 
bably to his native city, Elis—he was prepared by a long 
apprenticeship for the establishment of a system of negative 
philosophy. Retiring from the world into the citadel of his 
own inner being, he regarded all that was external to his soul, 
even his bodily frame, with much indifference and some doubt 
as to its existence. He revived in its most uncompromising 
form the argument which Plato so elaborately refutes in his 
Theetetus, and maintained that the only criterion of reality was 
the outward appearance. ‘I do not assert,’ he would say, 
‘that anything is sweet: I admit that it appears so.* He 
conceived that the only condition that was worthy of a philo- 
sopher was one of suspended judgment (éroyn).‘ The doctrines 
of the Pyrrhonians were thus expressed by four names which 
they assumed or accepted: they were inquirers (ZnrnrtKxol), who 
sought the truth ; examiners or sceptics (oxerrikoi), who always 
considered and never discovered ; ephectics (épexrixot), from the 
suspense (éroyn) to which we have just referred ; and doubters 
(aopnrixot), from the logical dilemma in which their reasonings 
entangled them.’ They carried their suspension (éroyH) or 
abstinence from assertion (apacia) so far that they would not 
even assert that they enunciated any proposition.’ In morals, 
they aimed at an absence of emotion (arapaéiav) in regard to 
what was agreeable, and a moderation of the feelings (nerpuo- 
waQea) in regard to things compulsory and unpleasant.’ In 





1 Cicero, Tusc, Disp. II. 22, § 52; De Nat. Deor. III. 33, § 82; Diog. Laért. 
IX. 58; Justin, XII. 13, 4; Pliny, #. N. VII. 23. 

2 Diog. Laért. IX. 106: torw ody xpirjpiov xara rods oxerrixods Td Pawdpuevor. 

8 Id. 105: Kal év rois rept alcOncewv pyal, 7d pwéde re dort yAvKd od TlOnus, Td 
& bre palverar dporoyd. 

* Aristocles apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. XIV. 18; Diog. Laért. IX. 61. 

5 Diog. Laért, IX. 69, 70. 

6 Id. 74: ws be rob rpoptpecOae Ta TGv GddAwv Kal SinyetoOar, undev dpltorres, 
pnd’ abrd rodro, Hore kal rd wh dplfew dvfpouv, éyovres olov, oddév dplfouer, eet 
Gpifov dv. Cf. Plato, Theetet. p.183 A. 

7 Sext. Emp. Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. I. 25: pduev 58 dpe viv rédos elvar rod cxe- 
mriKod Thy év Tois SbEaisdrapatlav, Kal év rois karnvaryKacuévoas WET promdbecav. 
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general, the true Pyrrhonian sceptic proclaimed his indifference 
to the ordinary interests of humanity, and endeavoured, as far 
as was possible for a Greek, to imitate the incredulous apathy 
of the Indian gymnosophists.’ 

With the exception of the verses by which Pyrrhon obtained 
from Alexander the same reward as that which he bestowed, 
according to Horace, on the faulty compositions of Cheerilus,’ 
the founder of the Sceptics wrote nothing, and took credit to 
himself on this account for a freedom from literary vanity.’ 
The interpreter of his opinions was Timon of Phlius, whom we 
have already mentioned as a writer of Silli,* and who was 
called the prophet or mouthpiece of Pyrrhon.’ Of this volu- 
minous writer in what we should call Hudibrastic verse, we 
have the following account on the authority of Apollonides of 
Nicea.’ His father Timarchus having left him an orphan at a 
very early age, he was obliged to seek a subsistence as a choric 
dancer.’ He then went to Megara to attend the lectures of 
Stilpo (this is supposed to have been about B.c. 310),° and after 
some stay there returned home and married. Accompanied by 
his wife he proceeded to Elis where he attached himself to 
Pyrrhon. Poverty obliged him to migrate to Chalcedon, where 
he made some money as a teacher of rhetoric, and was enabled 
to establish himself at Athens. In the course of his travels he 
became acquainted with Antigonus and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Like his master Pyrrhon he died at the advanced age of ninety,’ 
when, it is not known; but he lived long enough to satirize the 





1 Diog. Laért. IX. 62, 63, 66, 68. 

2 II. Ep. 1. 232: 

Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Cheerilus, incultis qui versibus et male natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale nomisma, Philippos. 

3 Aristocles, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. XIV. 18, p. 349, Heinichen: atrés 5° 
torepov Todrov Tov Tipovy mweptBaddébuevos Kal KadhGv Arupov éavrdy, odvdev ev ypagy 
xaré\urev. 

4 Above, chapter XLV. § 8. 

5 Sextus Empiricus, adv. Grammat. 53: 6 rpogirns Tav Tdppwvos Abywv. 

6 Diog. Laért. IX. 109: "Azo\\wvldns 6 Nuxaeds 6 rap’ quay év TG mpéty rév 
eis ci\Xous bropynudrwy, & rpordwvet TiBeply Kaicape. 

7 Aristocles, u.s. p. 346, Heinichen : dvri xopevrod giddcogos éyévero. 

8 Clinton, F. H. ITI. s, aa. 279, 272. 

® Diog. Laért. IX. 112, on the authority of Antigonus and Sotion. 
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Museum of Alexandria, and to make caustic remarks on the 
criticism of the text of Homer,’ which was, as we have seen, a 
chief employment of that school from the time of Zenodotus to 
that of Aristarchus. Timon was a very voluminous writer, and, 
besides the Sidi mentioned in a former chapter, he wrote, we 
are told, satyrical dramas, thirty comedies, sixty tragedies, 
the Python,’ and other satirical poems; he also published 
treatises on the perceptions, an attack on the natural philo- 
sophers, and other prose works amounting in all to 20,000 
lines. Our acquaintance with his doctrines and those of 
his master is derived chiefly from the writings of Sextus 
Empiricus, a physician of the third century after Christ. 
The philosophy of the negative school is only a link of con- 
nexion between Plato and Aristotle, and the Epicureans and 
Stoics. ‘At best,’ says Ritter,‘ ‘scepticism is nothing more 
than a transition to a new intellectual development, and 
indicates a state of mental culture, in which, with a persuasion 
that truth is not to be found in sensible phenomena, there 
exists a conviction that the development, which science has 
already attained to, does not present a mean whereby the 
inquirer may raise himself above the sensible.’ 

§ 6. The Epicurean philosophy, which shows its wide and 
permanent influence by the fact that its founder’s name is a 
common term in our own language at the present day, owes its 
origin to Ericurus the son of Neocles, an Athenian cleruchus 
or ‘ squatter,’ in the island of Samos, where the future philo- 
sopher was born on the seventh day of Gamelion, Ol. 109, 3. 
B.c. 342.° His youth was spent in Samos and Teos. His first 





1 Diog. Laért. IX. 113: gaol 5¢ Kal "Aparov rvOécar abrod rds rhy ‘Ouhpov 
molnow dopadh xrhoaro, rov 6é elretv ‘el rots dpxalos dvrvypdpos évrvyxdvor Kal 
ph rots Hin SiwpAwpévors.’ 

2 That the Python was a poem in hexameter verse appears from Diog. Laért. 
TX. 65, where some lines are quoted as common to the Pytho and the Silli. It 
appears from Aristocles (apud Fuseb. p. 346, Heinichen), that it was in the form 
of a long dialogue between Timon and Pyrrhon on the road to Delphi, and, in this 
respect also, it resembled the Sidli. 

® Diog. Laért. IX. rrr, 

4 History of Ancient Philosophy, III. p. 398, Eng. Tr. 

® Diog. Laért. X. 14, on the authority of Apollodorus. For the place of his 
birth and his Attic origin, see Diog, Laért. X.1, 3; Strabo, XIV. p. 171; Cic. 
ad Div. XV. 16. 
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instructor was his father, who kept an elementary school; and 
he used to assist his mother, who seems to have been a sort of 
sorceress, in the recitation of her magic spells.! So that his’ 
beginnings in life were not unlike those of Aischines the orator.” 
He used to boast that he had commenced the study of philo-. 
sophy at the age of fourteen,’ and a story is told* that he was’ 
remanded to this study by a grammatical teacher, perhaps his. 
own father, who was reading Hesiod to him, and whom he 
puzzled with a question about the origin of Chaos. He went 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, and was said, though he denied 
it, to have attended the school of Xenocrates.’ The troubles 
consequent on the Lamian war induced him to remove to 
Colophon, where his family was now settled, and where he 
adopted his father’s profession of a grammarian or schoolmaster. 
Chance threw the writings of Democritus in his way, and he 
found a congenial pursuit in the study of the atomic theory.® 
He set up a school of Democritean philosophy, first at Mitylene, 
and afterwards at Lampsacus. His success induced him to 
return to Athens, where he was established from B.c. 306 to his 
death in B.c. 270, in the same year with Polemon of the old 
Academy and Straton of the Lyceum. At first he appeared 
simply as a Democritean,’ with perhaps some admixture of the 
Pyrrhonian doctrines.2 But he eventually set up for himself, 
and renouncing in the most contemptuous manner all connexion 
with any existing school, gathered around him his friends and 
admirers in a country house and garden near Athens, of which 





1 Diog. X. 4: kal yap oly TG wnrpl wepudbvra adriv és 7a olkliia Kabappods dva- 
yeyveckew kal obv TG watpl ypdppara diddoKew Avrpod Twos utc Oaplov. 

2 That is to say, if we may believe Demosthenes (De Corond, p. 340). 

3 Diog. Laért. X. 2, 14. * Sext. Emp. adv. Math, X. 18, 

5 Cic. De Nat. Deor. I. 26, § 72 ; Diog. Laért. X. 13. 

6 Hence the satirical Timon calls him the ‘last and worst of the physical philo- 
sophers’ (Diog. Laért. X. 2, 3): gnol 0’ “Epyurmos. .. . weperuxdvra trois Anuoxpl 
tov BiBrlos ert pirocodlay dita 51d Kal rov Tiuwwa pdoKew tepl abrod- 

toraros ab puotkGy kal Kivraros éx Xduou €dOcw 
ypappadidackadlins dvaywybratos Swivrwr, 

7 Plutarch, adv. Colot. 3. 

8 He got his Pyrrhonism from Nausiphanes (Aristocles, apud Euseb. Pr. Fe 
XIV. 20, p. 768 D). Ariston, in his life of Epicurus, said, that the latter copiec 
his Canon from the Tripod of Nausiphanes ; Diog. Laért. X. 14. 
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he had become the proprietor.’ Here, in a sort of Pythagorean 
College, with a common table,’ to which all contributed, the 
Epicureans indulged in social intercourse, and tranquil enjoyment. 
Frequented as the school was by literary courtesans,’ it is not 
likely that prudery or puritanism restrained the members of this 
Agapemone ; but it is a slander to say that they were guilty of 
the grosser immoralities of the day.* And whatever may be 
thought of Merroporvs,’ it seems clear that Epicurus himself 
did not violate his own principles by an immoderate pursuit of 
sensual pleasure.’ 

An adequate discussion of the philosophy of Epicurus, such 
as it was, does not belong to a work like the present. As his 
voluminous writings have perished, with the exception of three 
letters,’ and the summary of his ‘leading principles’ (kupiat 
80&a1), he occupies a very unimportant place in Greek literature. 
Even if we had more of his writings, it is doubtful whether his 
literary eminence would be much enhanced. He was a man 
of little learning, and perhaps no philosophical originality. His 
physical system, which was mainly derived from the Demo- 
criteans, was only pursued with a view to his ethical principles, 
which were based upon those of the Cyrenaics, with some cor- 
rections derived from Aristotle. And his logic, or, as he called 
it, canonic,’ was designed to furnish a basis for both the moral 
system, which made happiness, the end of life, to consist in a 





1 Pliny, H. N. XIX. 4; Diog. Laért. X. 2, to. 

2 There was, however, no community of property after the manner of Pytha- 
goras, for Epicurus thought this argued a distrust unworthy of real friendship. 
Diog. Laért. X. 11. 

8 Diog. Laért. X. 7. 

4 This, however, was often said, especially by the Stoics (Cic. ad Div. VII. 26), 
and it was not uncommon to speak of the fraternity as a sty, in which the so-called 
philosophers wallowed like hogs (cf. Cic. Pis. 16: ‘Epicure noster, ex har& pro- 
ducte, non ex schola.’ Horat. Zpist. I. 4, 16: ‘ Epicuri de grege porcum’). 

5 Cic. De Nat. Deor. I. 40, § 113; Tuse. Disp. V. 9, § 27; De Fin. IT. 28, 92. 

6 Sen. ZLpist. 18. 7 Diog, Laért. X. 35 sqq. 

8 This work is briefly but accurately described by Cicero (De Finibus, II. 7, 
§ 20): ‘in alio vero libro, in quo breviter comprehensis gravissimis sententiis, 
quasi oracula edidisse sapientie dicitur, scribit his verbis, que nota tibi profecto, 
Torquate, sunt ; quis enim vestrim non edidicit Epicuri xvplas dégas, id est, quasi 
macime ratas, quia gravissime sint ad beate vivendum breviter enuntiate 
sententize ?’ 

® Diog. Laért. X. 27: mepl xpirnplov 7} kdvwr. 
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recollection or mental anticipation of sensual enjoyments, when 
they were no longer present; and for his physics, in which he 
endeavoured by means of the atomistic theory to relieve the 
mind from all apprehensions of a future state, which might 
have tended to mar the tranquillity of its present enjoyments. 
As far as we can judge, he was neither a lucid, nor an eloquent, 

nor a consistent writer ;} and he has derived more credit than 
was due to him from the exposition of his views by Lucretius, 
one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, of the Latin poets.’ 
As far as we can see, the only object which Epicurus proposed 
to himself was the gratification of his personal vanity by gather- 
ing around him a body of admirers, to whom he would be 
everything ; and by providing for the perpetuation of his name 
and memory. He predicted that those to whom he wrote 
letters would become immortal by his mention of them ;*? and 
he settled his house and garden on his school, with the express 
provision that his philosophy should be taught there, and that 
his memory should be celebrated by annual commemorations.‘ 
In the perpetuation of his name he has been amply gratified ; 
but the discrimination of his successors has not exempted from 
the fate of many better contributions to Greek literature the 
bulky works’ of a man who was both vain and shallow, who 
dwelt on the same ideas with wearisome repetition, and who, 
having but little originality, thought to secure his personal 
importance by disparaging the labours of those to whom he 
was most indebted.’ Still it cannot be denied that by his con- 
centrated energy in the pursuit of one object—the establishment 








1 See H. Ritter, Hist. of Philos. III. pp. 404, 405. 
2 In one point above all others Lucretius stands on a footing of pronounced 
superiority to Epicurus, namely, in the scientific spirit which he evinces through- 
out, and in which Epicurus was singularly deficient. He also takes much stricter 
views of domestic morality than could have been derived from the garden of 
Epicurus ; see ¢.g. V. 1012, and the remarks of Renouvier, Man. de Philos. Anc. 
II. p. 297. 
3 Senece, Epist. II. 9, § 3: ‘si gloria, inquit, tangeris, notiorem epistule mew 
te facient quam omnia ista que colis et propter que coleris.’ } 
4 Diog. Laért. X. 18; Cic. De Fin. II. 31, § 103. 
5 They amounted, Anbordig to Diogenes, to three hundred rolls («’dwdpox), and 
e surpassed all Greek writers in voluminousness (X. 26). 
ee Cic. De Nat. Deor., I. 33, § 93; Diog. Laért., X. 7, 8; Plut. adv. Colot. 26; 
Athen. VIII. p. 354 C. 
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of a system of which he was to be the centre—Epicurus produced 
a great effect on the theories of the few centuries immediately 
succeeding his own, and rivalled the influence of the Stoics 
when his doctrines and theirs were domesticated at Rome. In 
an age of growing scepticism and reckless luxury, men were 
too apt to seize upon anything like a systematic justification of 
their maxim—‘ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’! 
And Epicureanism became a fashionable heresy, which throve, 
like other fallacies, because it met half-way the natural in- 
clinations of a corrupted society. 

§ 7. As the Cyrenaics and Cynics exhibited two opposite 
applications of a principle derived from Socrates, the Stoics, 
who were regarded as a continuation of the latter,’ no less than 
the Epicureans, who represented the characteristic positions of 
the former, may be considered as corresponding divergencies 
from the negative philosophy of Pyrrhon. They both originated 
in the sense of isolation which arose in the minds of thinking 
men, when they looked on the misery and corruption of the 
world around them. ‘To this feeling the Sceptics gave merely 
a negative expression. The Epicureans sought a vulgar and 
perhaps instinctive remedy in a theory, which annihilated the 
future life, and made the most of present enjoyments. The 
Stoics proclaimed the nobler doctrine, that, for the wise man at 
any rate, the outer world and present circumstances had neither 
charms nor terrors, and he, at all events, would find the true 
end of life and the real happiness of man, in the performance of 
duty and in the pursuit of virtue. In the effects which they 
produced upon the literature of Greece, the Stoics were as 
superior to the Epicureans as they were in the consistency of 





1 Although this phrase was finally adopted by the Epicureans (Seneca, Oontrov. 
14: ‘convive certe tui dicunt, Bibamus, moriendum est’), it was as old as the 
ancient Egyptians (Herod. II. 78), and was inscribed on the tomb of Sardanapalus 
(Athen. XII. p 529 F) in cuneiform characters, of which perhaps Col. Rawlinson 
may discover the original text. It is adopted by Isaiah (XXII. 13), and borrowed 
from him by St. Paul (ad Cor., I. 15, 32). It is paraphrased by Euripides (Alcest, 
782). 

2 Juv. XIII, 120: 

: Accipe que contra valeat solatia ferre 


Et qui nec Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunicd distantia ; non Epicurum 
Suspicit exigui letum plantaribus horti. 
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their logic and the validity and worth of their moral system. 
While the only literary product of the Epicurean school, which — 
has obtained a permanent reputation, is the Latin poem of 
Lucretius, which is quite as much indebted to Democritus as it | 
is to the philosophical plagiarist of the Garden, ‘ the budge > 
doctors of the Stoic fur,’ as our Milton calls them,' formed a 
system of logic, which was accepted as an improvement of the 
Aristotelian Organon; they introduced a grammatical nomen- 
clature, which is still taught in all our schools; and though 
the philosophical writings of the great masters are entirely lost, 
their moral system has been adequately expounded in Greek by 
Epictetus, Arrian, and the Emperor Marcus Antoninus ;? and in 
Latin, by Cicero, who opposed, and by Seneca, who adopted it. 
The founder of the Stoic school was Zeno of Cittium in 

Cyprus, who was born about the same time as Epicurus, in 
Ol. 109, B.c. 344—341, and died at an advanced age, some 
time after the 150th Olympiad, 8.c. 260—257.° It is known 
that he was a contemporary of Antigonus Gonatas,* that he had 
heard Polemon,’ and was acquainted with Arcesilaus.© And 
these data will enable us to fix generally the period at which 
he lived. Like his father, he was originally a merchant. Some 
works on the Socratic philosophy—probably some of Plato’s 
dialogues—which his father had brought with him from Athens,’ 
first turned his attention to speculative pursuits, and he even- 
tually settled at Athens, having, it is said, lost all his property 
in a shipwreck.’ Another account leaves him in possession of 
an enormous fortune of one thousand talents.’ Perhaps there 





1 Comus: 
O foolishness of men, that lend their ears 


To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur. 

The epithet ‘ budge,’ signifying here ‘tippeted with lambskin,’ alludes to the doc- 
torial attire of medieval universities, which is supposed to be not unconnected with 
the abolla of the Stoics. 

2 See below, chap. LTV. § 2. 

3 See Clinton, F. H. II. p. 368 i. 

4 This appears from many circumstances mentioned by Diogenes Laértius ; see 
e.g. VII. 7. 

> Diog. Laért. VII. 2. 

§ Numenius apud Euseb. Prep. Ev., XIV. 5, p. 729 B. Ritter (Hist. of Phil, 
III. p. 600, note) thinks that this is a mere fiction. 

7 Diog. Laért. VII. 31, on the authority of Demetrius the Magnesian. 

8 Id. VII. 2, 4, 5. Seneca, De Tranquill. An. 14. 9 Id. VIL. 13. 
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is little truth in either of these stories, which may have been 
invented to account, on the one hand, for his assumption of 
Cynic habits, and, on the other hand, to exaggerate the 
moderation for which his name was proverbial.’ His first 
teacher at Athens was the Cynic, Crates;? and he received 
instruction also from Polemon, and even, it is said, from 
Xenoerates.* He inclined more, however, to the Megaric 
school, and took Stilpo for his special model.‘ After twenty 
years spent in philosophical studies,’ he had so far assumed an 
independent position by his modifications of existing systems’ 
as to be able to attract a number of followers, and he opened a 
school in a hall called ‘the painted porch’ (rod rotkiAn),’ 
where there was a gallery of the pictures of Polygnotus, and 
where the poets had been accustomed to meet. Hence the 
name of ‘ Stoics,’ or ‘men of the porch, which was given to 
his disciples. Though regarded at first with some contempt, from 
the poverty of the greater number of his scholars, and from the 
identification of his tenets with the principles of Cynicism, Zeno’s 
influence gradually extended to all classes, and he found a warm 
admirer in Antigonus Gonatas, who often visited him in the 
most familiar manner.* Late in life the king invited him to 
Macedonia, but the philosopher excused himself on the plea of 
his advanced age (being then eighty years old) and his infirm 
health, and sent instead of himself two of his hearers, Perszeus 
and Philonides.? The letter containing this invitation and 
Zeno’s reply are given at length by Diogenes, but are probably 
forgeries. Zeno was in such high repute at Athens, that the 
people deposited.in his hands the keys of the city gates,” and 
after his death he was honoured with a public monument, and 
a decree bearing testimony to the uprightness of his life and 





1 Diog. Laért. VII. 27: #5n 5é kal els wapouslav oxeddv éxwpnoev. €déyero yoo 

éx’ avbrod: 
Tod dirocdigpou Zivwvos éyxparécrepos. 

3 Id. 3, 17, 22. 3 Jd. 2, 35. Suid. s. n. 

4 Id. 24. This was against the advice of Crates. 5 Id. 4. 

® Cicero, however, repeatedly asserts that he differed from his predecessors 
rather in his terminology than in his principles. See especially De Fin. IV. 
2 qq. 

7? Also called the Mewwtavdxreov: Diog. Laért. VII. 5. 

8 Td, VIL. 13: ws wodddxis ’Avrlyovor rov Bacidéa éruwpdoa avrg. 

® Id. 6sqq. Arrian, Epict, III. 13. 0 Diog. Laert. VII. 6. 
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conduct.’ Zeno lived like a hermit, confining his diet to water, 
figs, bread, and honey; and he is said to have put an-end to 
his own life for some very unphilosophical reason.’ The nature 
of the writings of Zeno is very imperfectly known to us. We 
have a catalogue in Diogenes’ of a number of books by him on — 
ethics, rhetoric, logic, and criticism, together with some few 
apparently on physics. He commented on the moral philosophy 
of Crates in a special treatise (Kparnroc nua) ; his Politics 
were drawn up with a controversial reference to Plato, and he 
seems to have indulged in some extravagant paradoxes with — 
regard to laws, customs, and religious observances ;* and his — 
book ‘ on the life according to nature’ (z<pi rou Kata pow Piov) 
must have had for its object the position maintaimed by Pole- — 
mon, and borrowed from him by the Stoics. There seems to 
have been a considerable difference between the tone and style 
of his earlier and his later writings, and his disciple Athenodorus 
is said to have endeavoured to obviate the inconsistency by 
expunging from the works of Zeno in the library at Pergamus 
all passages of a harsh and offensive nature.’ 

The main feature in the Stoicism of Zeno is the combina- 
tion, which he attempted, between the principles of the 
Megarian and Cynic schools; and immediately after his death, 
two of his scholars formed a sort of opposition to one another, 
by giving prominence respectively to the Megaric and Cynic 
elements of Stoicism.’ Ariston of Chios, who, as we have 
seen, had the distinguished honour of teaching Eratosthenes, 
fell back on Cynicism, and endeavoured to give an outward 





oe 
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1 Diog. Laért. VII. 10 sq., 29. 

2 The reason given (Diog. 28) is, that having fallen and broken his finger, he con- 
sidered it as a summons from Pluto, and quoting, as he struck the ground with his 
hand, the words in the Niobe: épxouac* rh pw’ avers; he went home and strangled 


himself. *. VETS n4. 
* See, for example, Plutarch, De repugnantiis Stoicis, cc. 6,8; Diog. Laért. 
VII. 32—34 ; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. V. 584. 5 Diog. Laért, VII. 34. 


6 Schleiermacher has well remarked (Gesch. d. Philosophie, Werke, III. 4, 1, 
P- 133) that the main feature of Stoicism is the union of Cynicism with Megaricism. 
Zeno gave the preponderance to the Cynical element, because in his system dia- 
lectics were discouraged, and ethics brought to the front ; whereas in Chrysippus 
the Megaric element preponderated on account of his special cultivation of logic. 
And Ariston and Herillus respectively followed the tendencies of Zeno and Chry- 
sippus. ‘ Diese anfingliche Quadruplicitat,’ adds Schleiermacher, ‘ ist das Minia- 
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indication of this tendency by establishing his school in the 
Cynosarges.' His object was to confine all philosophy to 
ethics, and indeed to a part of ethics. ‘ Ariston,’ says Seneca,’ 
‘declared that physics and logic were not only superfluous, but 
contradictory. He even cut down ethics, which was the only 
branch of philosophy retained by him, for he discarded that 
part of it which deals with practical admonitions, declaring that 
it belonged to the schoolmaster rather than to the philosopher,’ 
With a sort of tacit reference to the principles of Pyrrhon, he 
made the supreme good consist in an absolute indifference to 
everything except virtue and vice.’ He expressed his contempt 
for the pursuit of general knowledge by the celebrated saying 
that those who, neglecting philosophy, applied themselves to 
the encyclic sciences, were like the suitors of Penelope, who 
contented themselves with her handmaids because they could 
not win the mistress.“ With him there was only one virtue— 
the health of the soul’—and the philosopher had nothing to do 
with outward circumstances, except so far as they contributed 
to this. As we have seen, however, he relinquished these 
cynical principles in his old age, and enabled his pupil Era~- 
tosthenes to describe him as one who had dug a hole through 
the party-wall between pleasure and virtue.© On the other 
hand, Heritivus of Carthage, also a disciple of Zeno, fell back 
on Megarism, and maintained that science was the only end of 
life,’ though external advantages might appear as subordinate 
objects.° With him dialectics was the main instrument of . 





turgemiilde der ganzen Schule, und jeder spiitere wahre Stoiker gleicht vorziiglich 
einem von diesen,’ 

1 Diog. Laért. VII. 161. He had a few followers, who were called’ Apicrdvevot, 

2 Fpist. XIV. 1, § 13. 

8 Cic, De Fin. V. 25, § 73; cf. IV. § 40, espec. IV. 17, 47: ‘ explosa est 
Aristonis sententia dicentis nihil differre aliud ab alio, nec esse res ullas, preeter vir- 
tutes et vitia, inter quas quidquam interesset.’ This was his principle of ddcagopia. 
See Sext. Emp, adv. Math. XI. 64, p. 703, Fabricius; and Suidas, s. v. réXos. 

4 Stobeus, Sermon. IV. r10. 

5 Plut. De Virtute Morali, 2, p. 440 F : ’Aplorwv 52 6 Xios rf pev odoia wlay Kal 
ards dperhy érole: kal vylevav dvouase. Cf. De Stoicorwm repugnantiis, 7. 

6 Athen, VII. p. 281 C. 7 Cicero, De Fin. II. 13, § 43; V. 25, § 73. 

§ Cicero charges him with duo sejuncta ultima bonorwm (De Fin. IV. 15, § 40), 
but he really distinguished between the main end and the subordinate object. 
Diog. Laért. VII. 165 (repeated by Suidas, s.v. rédos); duapépew 52 TédXos Kal 
Urore\lba’ rhs uev yap Kal rods uh copods croxdferOat, Tod Se udvoy Tov copdy. 
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philosophy, and the theoretical life the most worthy object of 
man. Diogenes' gives us a long list of his writings, which he 
says consisted of only a few lines each, but were full of power 

(oAvyoortya piv, Svvapewc Se peord). 

' These examples show that Zeno had not succeeded in 
forming a compact and lasting system, and it is probable that 
the Stoics would have been broken up into different parties, if 
their founder had not been represented by a man of firm cha- 
racter, who warmly espoused the main principles of Zeno. 
This was CLeantues, the new Hercules, as he was called,’ a 
poor boxer, and a native of Assos in the Troad. It is not 
known when he was born, or when he first came to Athens. 
His poverty was so great, that in order to be able to spend 
his days in the pursuit of philosophy, he passed a part of 
the night in watering the gardens at Athens, whence he got 
the name of ‘the drawer of water’ (ppeaytAnc).® After 
spending eighteen years in the school of Zeno, he became 
his successor in the Porch. He adopted implicitly the prin- 
ciples of his master, and was called, or called himself, the 
pounding-mortar of arguments, who ventured on nothing 
original, and the ass of Zeno,‘ who was both ready and able to 
bear any weight imposed upon him. His talents were not 
brilliant, but he retained what he learned the more durably on 
account of the difficulty with which he acquired it. At a very 
advanced age, he put an end to his life by voluntary starvation.’ 
We have a list of many writings by Cleanthes ‘ on the History 
of Philosophy,’ ‘on Rhetoric, ‘on Pleasure,’ ‘ on Duty,’ and 
similar subjects.” These are represented only by a few frag- 
ments, but Stobeeus has preserved his hymn to Jupiter, in 
hexameter verse, which has been much admired for the elevation 
of its sentiments, and for a flight of Stoic morality, which might 





1 VII. 165. 3 Id. VII. 170. 3 Td. VII. 168. 
4 Id. VIL. 170: fv 5é wovixds perv, dus 5 Kal Bpadds drepBaddévTws* 5d Kal 
Tinwy rept abrod ows" 
tls & obros xridos Os émurwdeirat orixas avipar, 
ponrurns, éréwv NiGos *“Acotos, SAmos GTodpO0s ; 
kal oxwrrduevos 5’ brd Trav cuupabnrady jvelxero Kal dbvos dxotwy mpocedéxero, 
Aéyor abros udvos Sivacbar Bacrdfew 7d Zjvwvos Pbpriov. 
5 Id. VII. 176. 6 Td. VII. 175- 
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almost be adopted by a Christian.’ His principles belonged to 
the best type of ancient ethics, and the Roman Stoics thought 
that the best training for the young was to implant in them 
the seeds of the Cleanthean doctrines.’ 

Zeno and Cleanthes had merely laid down the general prin- 
ciples of their philosophy. It was left to Curysierus to syste- 
matize their doctrines, to give them a formal literary expression, 
and not only to defend them against all adverse criticism, but’ 
to maintain their superiority to rival systems, and to subject 
the contradictory hypothesis to controversial arguments of the 
most unsparing kind. ‘Only give me your dogmas,’ he often 
said to Cleanthes, ‘I will furnish them with the necessary 
proofs.” The Stoic philosophy owed so much to his literary 
labours that the Porch would not have existed had it not 
been for Chrysippus.* He was in fact the genuine archetype 
of the schoolmen in the middle ages. His logic was always in 
readiness, and he was able to go into the lists of argument at 
any moment. 

Chrysippus was the son of Apollodorus, of Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
and was born B.c. 280, at Soli. He died at Athens B.c. 207,° 
not by a voluntary death, like his two predecessors, but from 
an immoderate fit of laughter on seeing an ass eating some figs 
destined for his own supper. ‘Give him a bumper of wine,’ 
he cried to the old woman who attended him, and was so 
amused by the incident, that he sunk under the exhaustion of 
his own merriment.’ Chrysippus was not originally a disciple 
of the Stoic school. He had first applied himself to the doc- 
trines of the Academy under Arcesilaus and Lacydes,’ and it 
is clear that he had bestowed a great deal of attention on the 





1 Eelog. Phys. tom. I. P, I. No. 12, p. 30, sqq. Heeren. 


2 Pers. V. 63: 
Cultor enim juvenum, purgatas inseris aures 


Fruge Cleanthea. 

8 Diog. Laért, VII. p. 550: mpds KredvOnr, & cal modddxis ereye, wovns THs 
Tav doyudrwv didackaNlas xpijfew, Tas 5¢ drodelters abrov eiphrew. 

* Cic. Acad. IT. 24, § 75: ‘Chrysippus, qui fulcisse putatur Porticum Stoico- 
rum.’ Diog. Laért. VII. 183: ef wh yap hv Xpvourmos ovK dy Fw crod. 

5 Clinton, FP. H. ITI. p. 49. 

§ Diog. Laért. VII. 185: 8vov yap ra odxa airy gaydvros elbvra TH ypat 
‘dldou viv Exparov érippopica TQ vw,’ brepxayxdoavra redeuT oat. 

7 Id. VII. 183, 184. 
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captious logic of the Megarians.’ It is stated that he heard 
Zeno, and this is not impossible ;? it is certain that he was a 
pupil of Cleanthes, from whom, however, as we have already 
mentioned, he adopted only the general principles of the school, 
which he undertook to support by arguments derived from 
other sources. In general it may be said that he was not an 
original philosopher in any sense of the term. ‘ If any one,’ 
said Apollodorus,’ ‘were to take from the books of Chrysippus 
all that he has borrowed from others, the paper would be 
left blank.’ He was a man of great quickness and versatility, 
and, without creating any system, he was able to acquire 
existing knowledge to any extent,‘ and to write with unexampled 
fluency on any subject that he had studied. Indeed, it may 
be said that he wrote for writing’s sake. The old woman who 
attended upon him declared that he used to scribble 500 lines 


ee ie 


every day,’ and his separate writings amounted to the great — 


number of 705. This cacoethes scribendi must have been 
attended by some disadvantageous results. His style was 
careless and slovenly ;’ his writings abounded in repetitions, 
digressions into extraneous subjects, occasional vagueness, and 
not infrequent obscurity. He overloaded his pages with quo- 
tations from the poets, which served him instead of arguments. 
And Plutarch has written a treatise to expose the incongruities 
and self-contradictions of his arguments.’ The chief object of 
many of his treatises was polemical. His attacks were directed 
mainly against the Epicureans and the Academics. But he also 





1 Cie, Acad. II. 48, 147: ‘Stoici soritem et Yevdduevoy plagas ipsi contra se 
texuerunt,’ 

2 Zeno died B.c. 260—257, and therefore Chrysippus, who was born B.0. 280, 
might have been his disciple. 

3 Diog. Laért. VII. 181, p. 551: ef ydp Tis ddé\oe THv Xpvolarrov BiBrlwv bo’ 
GdNbrpia maparebeira, kevds aitg 6 xdprys karadelerac. 

4 Cic. Tuse. I. 45, § 108; Athen. XIII. p. 565 A: xalow yap rdvu 7G avpl 5d 
Thy Todvpabiar. : 

5 Diog. Laért. VII. 181, on the authority of Diocles. 

6 Jd. VII. 180. 

7 Id. ibid. : rheovdcas 5 Trois rpdyyact Thy AéEw ob KaTapOwce. 

8 He once quoted nearly the whole of the Medea of Euripides in one of his 
books, insomuch that a reader being asked what work he had in his hands, replied, 
‘Xpvolrrov Myjdeav.’ Diog. Laért. VII. 180. 

9 repl orwikav évavriwpdrwr, De repugnantiis Stoicis. 
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sought to controvert the opinions of Plato and Aristotle, for 
whom, however, he professed to entertain great respect.' Some 
of his writings had reference to the improvements in the nomen- 
clature of grammar and logic, of which the Stoics generally 
have the credit.” To these speculations he was led by his 
study of the Megaric system of dialectics, and he paid particular 
attention to the seven captious syllogisms of Eubulides. On 
‘the liar’ he wrote a commentary in six volumes,’ and he 
discussed the sorites so fully that the Stoic satirist calls it ‘ the 
heap of Chrysippus.* His logical dexterity, and the voluminous 
works which he wrote on the subject, have gained him a repu- 
tation as a dialectician, which more truly belongs to his 
predecessors. ‘He was so famous as a reasoner,’ says his 
biographer Diogenes,’ ‘ that most persons thought that if there 
was any occasion for dialectics among the gods, they must use 
the system of Chrysippus.’? In spite of the drawbacks which 
we have mentioned, it must be a matter of regret that we do 
not possess one complete work by a writer who must, at any 
rate, have had great merit as an acute and intelligent expositor 
of the Stoical system, which we are obliged to learn at second- 
hand from the more modern representatives of the school. 

~ The main object of the Stoics was to connect philosophy with 
the practical duties of common life; to insist on the necessity 
of virtue as a main ingredient in happiness; and to carry out 
to its fullest extent the Socratic identification of virtue and 
science. Maintaining the tripartite division of philosophy‘ 





1 Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 24. 

2 For example, he wrote wept rv érupodoyixGv, wept dp0dv xat brlwy, mepl rav 
mévre wricewv, wept Tav évikGv Kal wAnOuvTixGv éxpopdy in six books, wepl ris 
kara Tas \ékes dvwuadlas, mepl codoixifdvTav Noywv, wept ris cuvtdtews Tay eyo- 
pévov, wept Trav croxelwv ToD Adyou (Diog. Laért. VII. 191—3). 

3 See above, chapter XXX VII. § 4, p. 174 [14]. 

4 Pers. VI. 80: 

Inventus, Chrysippe, tui finitor acervi. 

5 VII. 180: ov'rw 5’ émidotos év rots Siadexrixois éyévero Gore Soxely rods wrelous 
bri el rapa Oeots Fv Siarexrixh ov« av AAXH Fv } ) Xpvolrrecos. 

6 Plut. De placitis philosophorum, Prowm. p. 517, Wyttenb.: ol uév ody Srwitkor 
tpacay rhv pev coplay elvar Oelwy re kal dvOpwrlvwy ériorhunv' Thy 5é piocodlav 
doxnow réxvns émirndelou’ érerhdevov 5’ elvac play kal dvwrdrw, Thy dperiv’ dperads 
5é ras yerixwrdras Tpels, puorxhy, HOuchy, Noyixhy be’ fw alrlay Kal rpysépns eorw 
h pirocopla, kK. 7.2. 
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into logic, ethics, and physics, they found a corresponding | 
division of virtue.’ And as virtue was at the same time essen- 
tially one, they showed that all these three parts of philosophy 
were necessarily connected with one another, and mutually 
dependent.’ This they indicated by various comparisons: for 
example, logic was the shell, ethics the white, and physics 
the yolk of an egg; or logic represented the muscles and bones, 
ethics the flesh, and physics the soul of a living being; or 
logic represented the fence, ethics the fruit, and physics the 
earth and trees of a field bearing all sorts of produce.* It may 
seem strange that, paying so much attention as they did to 
logic, they should thus degrade it to a merely ancillary position; 
but it must be remembered that though they confined reasoning 
to its merely organic or instrumental functions, they thus made 
it the basis of their whole system, or at least the means by 
which the system was to be maintained and propagated. In 
subordinating ethics to physics, they understood by the latter 
the search after the divine, or the true theology; and though 
moral duty, as the practical end of life, was the centre-point 
of their whole system, they saw that the human must be 
inferior to the divine, and that the philosophy of the latter 
must be the highest effort of speculation.* 

In their Logic, especially in that of Chrysippus, the Stoics 
paid great attention to the subject of fallacies. Their chief 
literary service has been their improvements in the nomen- 
clature of logic, with reference immediately to rhetoric and 
grammar. For the ten categories of Aristotle they substituted 
four—the subject or substratum (vzoxeiuevov), the kind of 
thing (zovv), the condition or state (7c yoy), and the 
special relation (pdc ti wwe Zyov):° and from these they 
passed to the four parts of speech as they recognized them 
in the syntactical sentence or logical proposition—namely, the 
article, the noun, the verb, and the conjunction, in which 
Chrysippus admitted the further subdivision of the noun into 





1 Jd. ibid.; Diog. Laért. VII. 39; Cic. De Fim. III. 21, 22. 

2 Poseidonius, apud Sext. Emp. VII. 19; Diog. Laért. VII. 40. 

3 Td. ibid. 4 Sext. Emp. VII. 23; Seneca, Nat. Quest. Pref. 

5 Simplic. Categ. fol. 16 B: rowidvrar yap Thv Touny els téccapa’ els brroKeiweva 
kal wok Kal r&@s éxovra kal pds Tl rws exovra. 
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proper and common.’ Three of these parts of speech, the 
noun, the verb, and the conjunction, had been acknowledged 
by Aristotle and Theodectes ;*. and in adding the article, the 
Stoics showed a profound appreciation of its logical importance.* 


_ We owe to the Stoics a grammatical distinction of more general 


application than that of the parts of speech. Previously, the 
term ‘case’ (casus, mrworc, ‘a falling’) meant any form of a 
word, whether declinable or indeclinable, and even a form of 
sentence was denoted by this name.‘ But the Stoics—pro- 
bably first of all Chrysippus in his treatise ‘on the five cases’ 
(wept rw wévte mrwoewv),—gave a new and ingenious applica- 
tion of the term, in the sense in which it is now so familiar to 
us. They regarded the nominative as a perpendicular (rrwotc¢ 


opOn, or evO<ia), from which the other cases deviated or fell 


away by increasing angles, and so became oblique cases 
(wrwoec wAayia).’ From the titles of other treatises attri- 
buted to Chrysippus, we see that he must have discussed almost 
all the important details of grammar in its modern sense, and 
it can hardly be doubted that he is the author of our modern 
applications of the words ‘case,’ ‘parts of speech,’ ‘ syntax,’ 
and ‘ etymology.” 

In the Ethics of the Stoics, the fundamental principle was that 
which they borrowed from Polemon,’ that man must live in unison 
with nature; and as our nature instinctively inclines -to virtue, 
our duty and our happiness concur in the pursuit of that which is 
morally good.’ In this, of course he asserted the supremacy of 
the reason, or rather said that man existed only in the functions 
of his mind. Living, then, in conformity to nature, was living 
in conformity to the higher rational nature of man as such.° 





1 Diog. Laért. VII. 57.: Svoua, rpoornyopla, piua, olvderpos, dpOpov. Dion. 
Hal. De Comp. Verb. 2, p. 8, Reiske. 

2 Dionys. u. s. De Demosth. prestantid, p. 1101, Reiske ; Quintil. I. 4, § 18. 

3 New Cratylus, § 125. 

4 Aristot. Poet. 20, 10; Topica, VI. 10, 1. For rr&ois=bvoua, see Plutarch, 
Questiones Platonice, 100g C, p. 108, Wyttenb. 5 New Cratylus, § 227. 

§ See the list of his grammatical works above, p. 29. 

7 Above, p. 8. 

8 Diog. Laért. VIT. 87: Zihvwv rédos ele 7d duodroyoupérws TH pices Shy" Swep 
éori kar’ dperhy Shy" dye. yap mpds ravrny [huds] h pdacs. 

® Stob. Helog. II. p. 132: 7d dmodoyoupévws Hv" rotro 5’ éarl Kad’ va Abyov 
Kal ciupwvor Shy, ds Tov waxoudvay Sdwv KaxodamovolyTwr, 
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But though nothing according to the Stoics was good, caorctl 
virtue, and the moral will which it implies, they did not alto- 
gether deny the value of external circumstances. Certain things, 
such as health, riches, intellectual acquirements, have a value of 
their own, and are admitted to be worthy (a&ta) ; but the Stoics 
were careful to maintain that such things were not good in 
themselves, but only preferable alternatives (rponypéva).' The 
philosopher, if he had a choice between riches and poverty, 
would prefer the former, and this too on grounds of reason ; 
but these things have only a relative value, and cannot be 
regarded as constituents of that happiness, which depends 
entirely on moral volition and action. Without disregarding, 
therefore, these secondary considerations, the Stoic sage rises 
superior to them. He is free from all passions and unnatural 
emotions,’ he alone is rich and a king, wise and a prophet,’ for 
he stands above all human imperfections, like a god moving in 
this lower world.* The Stoics had their own subdivisions of virtue 
and a terminology for degrees of moral rectitude. They adopted 
the four cardinal virtues,> which play such an important part 
in the philosophy of Plato, but they did not connect them, as 
he did, with any corresponding division of the soul, and would 
not allow that there was any virtue except in the deliberate 
choice of what was right by a perfectly wise man. They dis- 
tinguished between the legality and the morality of actions; the 
former was befitting or appropriate (xafnxov),’ but it was only 
midway between right and wrong (nécov), between the essen- 
tially moral act (xarép8wpa),* and the violation of duty or sin 





1 Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 30 ; Cic. De Finibus IV. 26, § 72; Diog. Laért. VIT. 
105; Stob. Helog. II. p. 144 sqq. p. 1 56: Ta ev ody roddhy Exovra déiav mponyueva 
Aéyer Par—aponypévor 5’ elvac Néyouow, 5, ddudpopor by, ExeyoueBa xara mponyovmevov 
Aoyor.—7d 5é mporypuévov Thy Sevrépay xwpay kal dilay éxov cuveyyifew wws TH 
Tay ayabav pice. 

2 Stob. Eel. II. p. 166; Diog. Laért. VII. 110; Cic. De Fin. IIT. ro. 

3 Stob. Hel. II. pp. 122, 172, 204; Cic. Acad. I. 19; II. 44, De Div. IL. 63, § 129. 

4 Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 13; Adv. Stoicos, 33. 

5 Stob. Eel. II. pp. 108, 112 ; Diog. Laért. VII. 126. 

§ Stob. Eel. II. pp. 116, 120, 198. 

7 Jd. Il. p. 158; Diog. Laért. VII. 107, 108, 110; Cicero, De Finibus, 
TIl. 6. 

8 Plut. De Stoic. repugn. IT. ; Stob. Fel. II. 184, 192, 220; Cicero, De Finibus, 
. III. 18. 
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(auaptnua), unless it was unconditionally right, according to 
the principles of moral duty.’ 

The Physics of the Stoics rested partly on the system of 
Heracleitus. Recognizing a sort of vitality in fire, they claimed 
for this element a creative mundane force, which by a fixed law 
produced and again destroyed at certain intervals.’ Fire then 
was not merely an instrument in the hand of a Prometheus, 
but was the artist himself (reyyixov wip), in other words, it 
represented the deity ; so that God was little more than the seed 
or first element of things, which were created according to a law 
of impregnation (oreppatixog Adyoc).* Adopting formally the 
old polytheism of the Greeks, the Stoics either assigned to the 
different gods a place in the elemental world, by identifying them 
with certain natural objects or visible phenomena—such as the 
heavenly bodies, and the changes of the seasons—or made them 
the deifications of illustrious men, the benefactors of their race.’ 
Thus, however, they considered them only as manifestations of 
the one primary power of creative fire.” To the same source 
- ultimately they referred the souls of men, which were parts of 
the universal soul, and as such would continue to subsist after 
death. They did not, like Plato and Aristotle, distinguish 
between the rational and irrational elements of the soul, but 
considered all the senses, with certain bodily organs, as functions 
of the intellect (Scavora), which they placed, as a ruling prin- 
ciple (iyeuovcoy), in the heart of man.’ With them both 
the will (Quucd¢) and the passions (ériOupiac) were but corrupted 
or fallen representatives of the reason (Adyoc).6 And as every 
special nature was, according to them, derived from the universal 
nature, this view of the connexion of the soul of man in all its 
parts with the informing principle of the world, was necessarily 
the foundation of the Stoical law of ethics that man should live 





1 Diog. Laért. VII. 109. 2 Stob. Eel. I. p. 414. 

8 Diog. Laért. VII. 137, 148, 156. 

4 Jd. VIL. 136; Plut. De placitis philos. 1, 7; Cleanthes, apud Stob. Eel. I. 
P- 372. 

5 Diog. Laért. VII. 147. 

® Plut. De Stoic. repugn. 38; Cie. De Nat. Deor. I. 14, 15 ; IT. 23. 

7 Sext. Emp. IX. 102; Galen, De Hippocr. et Plat. plac. Il. pp. 89, 91, 
98, 99. 

§ Galen, u. s. IV. pp. 135, 139, 147, 155. 
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agreeably to his true nature, which is that of the universe, 


In their religious application, the physical theories of the Stoics © 


connected themselves especially with certain views respecting 
providence and predestination.’ Fatalism is a necessary con- 
sequence of pantheism, and as the Stoics considered the world 


as inter-penetrated by active divinity, they held that there was — 
no act or occurrence, however trivial, which was not ordered — 


and regulated by the providence of the supreme governor of the 
universe. To his overruling power we must submit whether 


we will it or not; and though the Stoics made an effort to plead — 


for the free agency of man in a certain sense, and though their 
idea of providence (zpovoia) did not always presume a fixed 
object on the part of the Deity, it became identified in the 
case of individuals and nations with destiny, which they 
denoted by a poetical term (eiappévy) borrowed from Hera- 
cleitus. And in this way they incurred the reproach, which 
is justly brought against materialism.’ 

These doctrines of the Stoics were maintained with a dimi- 
nished force and consistency by the successors of Chrysippus. 
He was followed by Diogenes of Setzucia, commonly called 
the Babylonian, and by Zeno of Tarsus; Anrtiparer of Tarsus, 
and Arcnipemus, were pupils of Diogenes; Panatius of 
Rhodes was the scholar and successor of Antipater, and his 
most distinguished disciple was Pose1ponius of Apamea. 

In the earliest of these teachers we see a departure from the 
fundamental principles of the old Stoicism. Zeno of Tarsus 
gave up the theory of a production and destruction by means 
of fire,* and Diogenes and Antipater departed from the strict 
distinction between the good and the preferable.‘ 

Panztivs, who exercised a great influence over distinguished 
Romans, like Scipio and Lelius, not only gave up the fire- 
theory,’ but even relinquished the Stoic hypothesis, that the 
bodily organs were functions of the soul.” The moral philo- 





1 Ritter, Hist. of Philosophy, III. pp. 554 sqq. 

2 See Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. Philos. p. 129 ; and compare Renouvier, Manuel 
de Philosophie Ancienne, II. pp. 246, 251, 263, 283. 

3 Numenius ap. Euseb. Prep. Hv. XV. 18, ad fin. p. 820 D. 

4 Stob, £elog. II. p. 134. 

5 Cic. De Naturd Deorwm, II. 46, § 118. 

© Nemesius, De Naturd Hominis, c. 15, p. 96; Tertullian, De Animd, c. 14. 
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sophy of his book, ‘on the becoming’ (xzpi rov KaOyxovroc), 
which is expounded by Cicero in his treatise ‘on duties’ (De 
Officiis),’ blends the principles of the Stoics with those of Plato, 
Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and Diczarchus, and was adopted 
by Cicero on account of its general and practical character, 
and its freedom from the dogmatic theories of a particular 
school.? In his grammatical labours, in which he had the 
works of Chrysippus to guide him, Panzetius followed also the 
teaching of his own tutor, Crates of Mallus.* Besides his 
regard for the works of Plato, whom he called the Homer of 
philosophy,‘ Panztius showed an eclectic spirit in his com- 
mendation of Crantor,’ and he can hardly be regarded as a 
pure representative of the Porch. 

Posrerponivus, who counted among his pupils the eminent 
Romans, Cicero and Pompey,’ was a literary man of very 
yaried excellence.’ In many respects he followed in the steps 
of the great Eratosthenes. Like him he investigated physical 
geography, and made some important contributions to this 
subject.2 He wrote a general or miscellaneous history in 
about fifty books, extending from 146 B.c. to 96 B.c., and 
therefore in continuation of Polybius;’ a treatise on natural 
philosophy (pvotxde Adyoc) in fifteen books ;” an essay on the 
gods, in thirteen books,” besides a disquisition ‘on the be- 
coming’ (rept tov KafnKovroc), which his pupil Cicero com- 
bined with the work of Panztius in his book De Officiis ;° a 





1 Cie, ad Attic. XVI. 11, $ 4: ‘Quod de inscriptione queris, non dubito quin 
Ka0fxov oficiwm sit, nisi quid tu aliud : sed inscriptio plenior de oficiis. Iporpwrd 
autem Ciceroni filio.’ Cf. De Oficiis, III. 2, § 7, &c. 

2 Cic, De Offic. Il. 10, § 35; De Fin. IV. 28, § 79. 

8 Strabo, XIV. p. 676; Van Lynden, Disputatio Historico-Critica de Panetio 
Rhodio, pp. 66 sq. 

4 Cic. Tusc. Disp. I. 32, § 79. 

5 Acad. II. 44, § 135: ‘legimus omnes Crantoris de luctu. Est enim non 
Magnus verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni Panetius precipit, ad verbum ediscendus 
libellus,’ 

® Cic. De Nat. Deorwm, I, 3; ad Att. II. 1, § 2; Strabo, XI. p. 492; Cie, 
Tuse. II. 25, § 61 ; Plin. H. N. VII. 31. 

7 Strabo, XVI. p. 753: dvhp rar Kad’ huds procopotvrwy wokuuabécraros, 

8 Strabo, II. p. 119, &c.; see Bake, Posidonii reliquie doctrine, pp. 87 sqq. 
PP. 133 sqq.; pp. 178 sqq. 

® Athen. IV. p. 168 D, 10 Diog, Laért. VII. 140, 

M Td. VII, 138, 2 Cic, ad Att, XVI, § 11, 
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book on the magnitude of the sun,‘ and numerous other works 
on meteorology,’ natural philosophy, and ethics, including ai — 
commentary on the Timeus of Plato.* Although Poseidonius © 
made the Stoics’ system of ethics the basis of his own, he en- 
deavoured to reconcile their views with those of other philo- © 
sophers. He seems to have had a comprehensive mind, which — 
is tolerant of minor differences, and dwells rather on essential — 
points of agreement. And thus, while he relinquished the 
characteristic principle of the Stoics, that virtue was sufficient 
for happiness, and returned to Plato’s division of the soul into 
its three elements—the reason, the will, and the appetite*— 
while he recognized what was good in Democritus,’ and re- 
vived the Pythagorean system of numbers,® he was contributing © 
to relieve philosophy of its sectarian character, and to give it a 
broader basis in the common sympathies of men. 

The Stoics alone can be mentioned by the side of the great 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, as having constituted a dis- 
tinctive form of speculation. It has been well remarked by a 
historian of philosophy’ that Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics 
represent three different periods in the life of man. Plato 
exhibits the character of eager and imaginative youth, who lives 
rather in the future than the present; Aristotle is the sober 
and manly mind, which applies itself to the actuality of the 
present ; and the Stoic is the septuagenarian, who feels himself 
out of his place in the world as it is, and appears as the admirer 
of the past and as the despiser of his contemporaries. He insists 
on a rigorous morality, and places his sage in an unattainable 
position, as if his wish was to contrast his ideal with the 
miserable deficiencies of actual life. It is not at all surprising 
that such a system should be but shortlived in its genuine 
form, and should gradually submit to modifications which 





1 Cleomedes, Cycl. Theor. II. p. 430 sqq. 

2 Diog. Laért. VII. 144, quotes from the seventh book of Poseidonius wept 
pETEWpuV, 

3 Sext. Empir. adv. Math. VII. 93. 

4 Galen, De Hipp. et Plat. plac. VIII. p. 319. 
. ® Seneca, Epist. g4. 

6 Sext. Empir. VII. 93; Theo. Smyrn. De Mus. 46, p. 162; Galen, J. ¢. V. 
p. 171; Plut. De Proer. Anim. 22. 

7H. Ritter, History of Ancient Philosophy, vol. III. pp. 640 sqq. Engl. Tr. 
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brought it nearer to the other schools. And we find that the 
later representatives of the Stoic school adopted an eclecticism 
which was influenced partly by the last and most superficial of 
these Athenian sects, the new Academy, which we now proceed 
to notice. 

§ 8. The old Academy, as it was constituted by Crantor, 
passed through several successive phases of doctrine, which are 
generally known as the middle Academy of Arcesilaus, the new 
Academy of Carneades, the fourth Academy of Philo, and the fifth 
Academy of Antiochus. This subdivision is hardly merited by 
the importance and individual distinctness of the doctrines pro- 
pounded, and it is perhaps sufficient to class the fourth and fifth 
modifications under the new Academy from which they emanated. 

The great change in the teaching of the Academy, which led 
to the others, was made by Arcesixaus of Pitane, in Molis, who 
was nearly a contemporary of Epicurus and Zeno. He was born 
Ol. 116, 1. B.c. 316. His education was commenced at Pitane 
and Sardis by Autolycus the mathematician.? Having visited 
Athens, while still young, with a view to the study of rhetoric, 
he became a pupil first of Theophrastus, and then of Crantor, 
and probably also of Polemon.’ With their teaching he com- 
bined an attendance on the lectures of Pyrrhon the sceptic, 
and Diodorus the Megarian, and a line of Ariston of Chios is 
quoted in which he is described, like the Chimera, as three in 
one— Plato in front, behind Pyrrhon, in the midst Diodorus.’ * 
_ He succeeded to the presidency of the Academy on the death of 
Crantor,’ and while he abstained from writing, and endeavoured 
to revive the Socratic method of question and answer,’ he in- 
troduced into his teaching many elements derived from the 
other schools, in which he had received a part of his training, 
and even revived some of the obsolete theories of Parmenides 
and Heracleitus, which he endeavoured to harmonize.’ He was 
patronized by the kings of Pergamus, Attalus and Eumenes, 





1 Clinton, F. H. III. p. 367 h. 2 Diog. Laért. IV. 29. 
8 Id. ibid. Numenius, apud Euseb. Prep. Ev. XIV. 5 ; Cic. Acad. I. 9, § 55; 
De Oratore, III. 18, 67. 
* Diog. Laért. IV. 33, p. 275 B: 
: mpoc0e IIhdrwv, driev Ilvppwv, uéoocos Awdwpos. 
5 Td. IV. 32. Kpdrnros &¢ éx\urdvros xdrecxe Thy oxodijy, éxxwphoavros abit 
Zwxparliov rwds. ¢ Id, IV. 28, 7 Plut. adv. Colot, 26, 
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and affected the character, if not of a courtier, at least of a 
man of the world.’ And his death, at the age of seventy-six, 
is attributed to a fit of drunkenness.2 His successor, LacypEs 
of Cyrene, transferred the school of the Academy to a neigh- 
bouring garden belonging to king Attalus Philometor, called 
after him the Lacydeum, and it is said that the new Academy 
originally got its name from this change of locality. But.it 
does not seem that Lacydes, or his successors TrLecies and 
Evanper, or Hecestnus, who followed the latter, introduced 
any important modifications of the teaching of Arcesilaus. 
The new Academy, if it is to refer to a change in the teaching, 
began with Carneapzs of Cyrene, who was born about Ol. 141, 4. 
B.C. 213, and was instructed in the academic philosophy by 
Hegesinus.’ He had also studied under Diogenes the Babylonian, 
and had mastered the logic of Chrysippus.° When therefore 
he was chosen to preside in the Academy, and found himself 
thus the leader in the controversy with the Stoics, he felt that 
he was fighting them with their own weapons, and often ex- 
pressed this feeling in the lime— 


‘I should not be had not Chrysippus been.’7 


His mastery of logic was assisted by considerable powers as 
an orator, and he gained so much reputation by his eloquence 
that he was selected, along with Diogenes the Stoic and Crito- 
laus the Peripatetic, to go as ambassador to Rome in B.c. 155, 
and endeavour to get the Senate to remit a fine of five hundred 
talents imposed on Athens for the destruction of Oropus.. We 
are told’ that Rutilius and Polybius admired the eloquence 
which was peculiar to each philosopher—that the oratory of 
Carneades was strong and rapid, that of Critolaus learned and 
polished, and that of Diogenes modest and te-nperate. The 





1 Diog. Laért. TV. 40. 2 Id. IV. 44. 

3 Diog. Laért. IV. 59, 60: obrés éorw 6 ris véas "Axadnutas xkatrdpéas....6 
yodv Aakxtdns éoxddager ev’ Axadnuig &v' TG xarecxevacbévre knw brs Atrddov Tod 
Bacthéws cai Aaxvderov dm’ abrot mpoonyopevero. 

4 Id. IV. 65. 5 Cic. Acad. II. 6, § 16. 

6 Euseb. Prep. Ev. XIV. 7; Cic. Acad. II. 27, § 87; 30, § 98. 

7 Diog. Laért. IV. 62: ef wh yap qv Xptourmos otk dy jv éyd. , This is a 
parody of the line on Chrysippus ; see above, p. 27. 

8 Cie. Tusc. IV. 3, § 5; ad Att. XII. 23, § 2; De Orat. II. 37. 

® Aulus Gellius, NW. A. VII. 14. 
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Romans could only hear their arguments at second-hand through 
their interpreter, C. Acilius; but the subject of two speeches 
delivered by Carneades for and against justice was made known 
to Cato the Censor, and he recommended the Senate to dismiss 
the ambassadors on some decent pretext (uer’ evrpeetac), lest 
the youth of Rome should be corrupted by such principles, and 
drawn away from their military pursuits to the frivolities of 
Greek literature.! Carneades returned to Athens, where he 
died in B.c. 129.7, Although he was so devoted to his studies 
that he neglected his person and forgot his meals,’ he committed 
nothing to writing, and his philosophical system appeared in 
Greek literature only in the works of his pupil and successor 
Cieiromacuus, from whom Cicero derived his information 
respecting the new Academy.‘ Cleitomachus, whose original 
name was Hasdrubal,’ was born at Carthage. He was forty 
years old when he came to Athens;* he was there before the 
year B.c. 146, when Carthage was destroyed;’ he was still 
teaching in B.c. 111, when Crassus heard him at Athens ;* and 
he was growing an old man when Carneades died in B.c. 129.° 
He was intimate with the poet Lucilius, who died at the age 
of forty-five in B.c. 103, and to whom he could not have 
dedicated a work" till the Satirist had become famous—. e. 
towards the end of his life. He also dedicated a book to a 
much older man, L. Marcius Censorinus," who was consul in 
B.C. 149, and censor in B.c. 147. From these data, it may be 
inferred that Cleitomachus was born near the beginning and 
died towards the end of the second century s.c. He was a 
voluminous writer, having published some four hundred separate 
tracts or treatises,” in which his main object was to expound 
and enforce the doctrines of Carneades. He had written also a 
consolation addressed to his countrymen on the destruction of 
Carthage,”* to which catastrophe his friend Censorinus had con- 





1 Plutarch, Cato Major, c. 22. 


® Cic. Acad. II. 6; Clinton, F. H. III. p. 117. 3 Diog. Laért. IV. 62. 
* Acad. II. 24, § 78; Tusc. V. 37, § 107. 5 Diog. Laért, TV. 67. 
8 Td. ibid. 7 Cic. Tuse. ITT. 22. 
8 De Orat. I. 18. 9 Cic, Acad. IV. 31. 
1 Cic. Acad. II. 32, § 102. Jd, ibid. 


2 Diog. Laért. IV. 67: imép ra rerpaxdcia Birla cuvéypaye. Cf. Cie. Acad. 
II. 6, § 16. 18 Cic, Tusc. III. 22, § 54. 
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tributed ; and he had drawn up a history of the different sect 
of philosophers.’ Cicero speaks in very high terms of hi 
literary merits.’ 

Of the doctrines of Puio of Larissa, who is considered as 
the head of a fourth Academy, we know very little. He was a 
pupil of Cleitomachus, and removed from Athens to Rome after 
the taking of the former city in the Mithridatic war. Here he 
established a school of philosophy and rhetoric, and counted 
Cicero among others as his disciple.’ As he denied that there 
was any difference between the old and new Academy,* we 
must suppose that the tendency of his teaching was to establish 
a revival of the old Platonic doctrines so far as he understood 
them. On the other hand, Philo’s scholar Antiocuus of 
Ascalon, who is called the founder of a fifth Academy, endea- 
voured to reconcile his master’s system with that of the Stoics.’ 
Indeed he is supposed to have adopted the principles of the 
later Stoicism, and to have introduced the Porch into the 
Academy.’ In this way he found himself running in a parallel 
line with the later Stoics, such as Panzetius. Cicero had spent six 
months with him at Athens, where he had a school, in B.c. 79.’ 
He had also taught at Alexandria, and in Syria, where he died. 
He was as often in direct opposition to Philo as in agreement 
with him.’ Cicero seems to class him with the Stoics ;° and, 
at the best, we must regard him as an eclectic philosopher, 
rather than as a continuer or reviver of any doctrines peculiar 
to the Academy.” 





1 Diog. Laért. IT. 92: Kvecréuaxos ev TG rpwry repl alperéwr. 

2 Cic, Acad. II. 31, § 98; 6, § 31. 

3 Stob. Eel. II. p. 38; Brut. 89, § 306; Tusc. IT. 3, § 9. 

* Acad. I. 4, § 13: ‘Philo, Antiochi magister, magnus vir, negat in libris, quod 
coram etiam ex ipso audiebamus, duas academias esse, erroremque eorum, qui ita 
putarunt, coarguit.’ 

5 Cic. Acad. I. 4, $13; II. 19, 21, 22; Numenius, apud Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
XIV. 9. 

§ Cic. Acad. II. 43, $132: ‘appellabatur Academicus; erat quidem, si perpauca 
mutavisset, germanissimus Stoicus.’ Cf. 46, § 143: ‘Antiochus a Chrysippo 
pedem nunquam’ (discedit). 

7 Brutus, 91, § 305. 8 Plut. Lucull. 42. 

® Acad. II. 4, 12; 6, § 18; 34, § 109, § 111. 

Acad. II. 30, § 97. 

11 Besides the book written against Philo and entitled Sosus, Antiochus com- 
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In giving a brief sketch of this development of Athenian 
philosophy we may confine ourselves to the opinions of Arcesilaus 
and Carneades, neglecting the reactionary or fusionist schemes of 
Philo and Antiochus. The object, which the philosophers of 
the middle and new Academy generally proposed to themselves, 
was to find some mean. between the scepticism of the Pyr- 
rhonists, in which Arcesilaus had been instructed, and the 
positive logic of the Stoics, with which both Arcesilaus and 
Carneades waged a perpetual controversy. Reverting to the 


distinction between sensuous and intellectual knowledge, between 


opinion and science, which is so fully discussed in the Thee- 
tetus of Plato, the Stoics had endeavoured to mediate between 
the opposite views by imagining a middle term, which they 
called ‘a convincing conception’ (pavracia KataAnartkn).' 
Both Arcesilaus and Carneades denied the possibility of arriving 
at certainty or perfect conviction. The former proved, by 
arguments chiefly derived from the Socratic dialogues, that 
neither the senses nor the reason was a reliable criterion. But 
he went farther than Socrates, who professed that he knew at 
least his own ignorance; for Arcesilaus said that he knew 
nothing, not even that which Socrates maintained that he 
knew.’ As for the ‘convincing conception’ of the Stoics, he 
regarded that as the mere interpolation of a term, which 
involved the opposition between opinion and science, and so 
contradicted itself. In theory, then, there is only a slight 
difference between Arcesilaus and the Pyrrhonians. And Timon 
the Sillographer said of Arcesilaus, that he carried in his breast 





posed a treatise on logic, which he called by the Epicurean title ‘Canonic’ (Sext. 
Empir. VII. 201). 

1 Diog. Laért. VIT. 46: ris 5¢ pavraclas rhy wev karadynwrixhy, Thy 5é dxard- 
Anrrov. Karadynrixhy ev, hv Kperjpov elvac Tov mpayudrwv pacl, x.7... Accord- 
ing to Zeno the mere conception (favracla, Eugacts, viswm) corresponded to the 
open hand, the assent of the mind (cvyxard@eois, assensus), to the fingers slightly 
contracted (quum paullum digitos constrinxerat), and firm conviction (kard\nyes, 
comprehensio), to the closely doubled fist (quuwm plane compresserat, pugnwmque 
Jecerat). See Cic. Acad. II. 47, § 145. Zeno made a similar distinction between 
logic and rhetoric, Sext. Empiricus, II. 7. 

® Cic. Acad. Post. I. 12, § 45 : ‘ Itaque Arcesilaus negabat esse quidquam quod 
sciri posset, ne illud quidem ipsum, quod Socrates sibi reliquisset ; sic omnia latere 
in occulto.’ 

% Sextus Empir. VII. 150, 151; Cic. Acad. II. 24, § 77. 
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the lead of Menedemus, or the flesh of Pyrrhon or Diodorus, and 
made him declare that he would swim away towards Pyrrhon on) 
the tortuous Diodorus.’ But although Arcesilaus agreed with 
the sceptics in theory, he did not carry that theory into practice. 
He could not admit that the end of life was accomplished in 
that perfect equanimity and suspense (groy#) which they 
regarded as the only condition worthy of a philosopher. This 
would have been to cast off all the bonds which connect man 
with practical life. On the contrary Arcesilaus insisted that 
a man must regulate his life by the natural affections of the 
human heart and the laws and customs of the country in which 
he happened to live: but he maintained at the same time that 
in doing this he must not believe that he is guided by fixed 
and certain and unalterable principles.’ It is not at all unlikely 
that, in his case as in that of Pyrrhon, this one-sidedness arose 
from an exaggeration of the negative arguments of Plato. If, 
as is most likely, he made the Theetetus his manual, he would 
find there an elaborate and convincing demonstration of what 
science is not; but no full or detailed exposition of its certain 
criteria. It seems, then, that he attached such a high defini- 
tion to science that it appeared to him unattainable : he therefore 
substituted probability for certainty, and acquiesced in that 
moral reasoning, which, without rising to the rank of demon- 
stration, is the ordinary guide of life.’ The opinions of 
Carneades were merely an extension of these views. He, too, 
maintained the impossibility of finding a criterion of truth and 
certainty. Had there been one, it must have been found in 
sensation (ais@notc), conception (pavracia), or reason (Adyoc). 





1 Diog. Laért. IV. 33, p. 275 C: 

TH yap éxwv Mevédnuos brd crépvoice wdduBdov 

Onoerat, 4 Wdppwva 7d wav xpéas, 7 Acddwpov 
kal diadurav abrov moet \éyovTa* 

vitouas eis Tvppwva 7 els cxddcov Arddwpor. 

® Sext. Empir. VIL. 158; Hypotyp. Pyrrhon. I. 3, 226, 233; Aulus Gellius, 
We As OES: 

3 Ritter says (III. p. 607): ‘his doubts as to the possibility of arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth may probably have had no other source than a high idea of 
science, derived, perhaps, from his study of Plato’s works, and compared with 
which all human thought may have appeared at best but a probable conjecture.’ 
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But the reason is deduced from the conception, and conception 
cannot exist without the irrational sensation. So that the 
highest criterion of knowledge falls back on that which Plato 
had proved to be no criterion at all. In this, as in other points, 
Carneades had a direct controversial reference to Chrysippus ; 
for he corrected the Stoic distinction between perception as in 
the subject and as in the object, probably by a reference to 
the opinions of Plato on the subject, and by showing that both 
subject and object must concur in every perception.” He also 
ridiculed the argument of the Sorites, by which Chrysippus had 
sought to extort concessions favourable to his views.’ But 
although Carneades thus denied the possibility of finding any 
criterion of absolute truth and certainty, he made the most of 
the argument from probability (ré evAoyov), which even the 
Stoics had virtually admitted and which Arcesilaus had fully 
allowed.‘ His theory of probability started from the distinction 
between perception as in the subject and as in the object, on 
which the Stoic doctrine of ‘a convincing conception’ must have 
depended. According to this distinction,’ ‘every conception 
must have two relations (oxéoec), one to the object, the other 
to the subject. With regard to the former, it is either true or 
false. And it is true, when it accords with the object con- 
ceived ; but false when it is discordant. With regard to the 
subject, there is the apparently true, and that which does 
not so appear. The former was called by the Academics the 
appearance (Zupacic), probability (7Mavorne), and probable con- 
ception (7Mavn pavracia) ; the latter was called non-appearance 
(améupactc), improbable (azeAhc), and improbable conception 





1 Sextus Empir. VIL. 165: 4 xowh rotrwv pavracla odk tori Karadnrrixh, wh 
otoa bé Karadnmrixh ode Kpirhpiov Eorat, wndemeds 5é obons Pavraclas KpiriKijs 
ode Névyos av etn Kpurjpiov. awd pavraclas yap obros dvdyerat, kal elkdrws, mp@rov 
pev yap Set pavivac airg 7d Kpwopevor, pavivar 5é obdev Sivarac xwpls ris ddbyou 
alcOjcews. ore ofy 4} ddoyos alcOnats ob're 6 Nbyos Hv KpiTHpLov. 

2 Compare the opinions attributed to Carneades (Sext. Empir. VII. 160: 4 
alcOnows dxlynros pévovca Kal drabhs Kal drperros obre alcOnals éorw ob're dvTi\n- 
™rikh Twos), with the words of Plato, Theetetus, 156 D, sq. 

8 Cie. Academ. II. 29, § 92 8qq. 

“ Sext. Empir. VII. 158, where Fabricius remarks: ‘hae in parte non longe 
abfuit Arcesilaus a Stoicorum sententia; nam et illi 7d xa@jxov (apud Laértium, 
VII. 107, Stobeeum ac Suidam), definiunt 7d dxédovBov év fSy 8 mpaxbev edoyor 
aronoylav exer, ® Sext. Empir. VII. 168. 
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(ariBavoc gavracia). For neither that which appears false of 
itself, nor that which is true but does not appear to us, has any 
power of persuasion.’ But this probability, as a guide of life, 
was a question of degree. And the highest degree of probability 
was (I), when the perception, on which the conception rested, 
was generally true, i.e. not dependent on changes in the relation 
between the subject and object,’ (II), when it is never con- 
tradicted by other contemporaneous perceptions,’ and (III), 





et ee 


when, finally, it-has been thoroughly investigated, sifted, and — 
traced to its origin,’ in other words when the perception was © 
not only true in itself, but also not drawn aside by other © 


perceptions (amepiowacroc) with which it is linked together, and 
when it is examined in all its parts (duEwdcumevn, reprwdcupérn), 
‘In things of slight moment,’ said Carneades,* ‘ we use as our 
criterion the probable conception alone ; in those of importance, 
that which is not distracted or drawn aside by others; but in 
things pertaining to our happiness that which has been examined 
in all its parts.’ If we test these views of Carneades we shall see 
that they have no value except that which Cicero attributes to 
them, namely, as furnishing the best basis for rhetorical argu- 
mentation. ‘I have always,’ says the Roman orator,’ ‘ approved 
of the practice of the Academy. of disputing for and against 
every Opinion, not only because it is the only means of ascer- 
taining probability, but also because it furnishes the best 
practice in oratory.’ ‘I must confess, he remarks in another 
passage,” ‘that I have become an orator, if I am one, or Of 
whatever kind I am, not from the mechanical and technical 
_ schools of the rhetoricians, but from the wider and more com- 

prehensive teaching of the Academy.’ And he admits that he 
makes use of this philosophy in preference to others, because it 





1 Sext. Empir. VII. 173: 7 pawouévyn adrnOis Kal ixavds eugawouévn Kpernpidv 
éott THs GdnGelas kara Tods wept Tov Kapveddnv. 

2 Id. VIL. 176: éwet 52 ovdémrore Gavracia povoedhs tpictarae adr’ addcews 
Tpomov &dXn €E GAXns Fpryrat, Sevrepov mpooyerycerat KpiTjpiov 7) TiGav dua xat 
dmeploracros pavracia. 

3 Id. VII. 182: émirijs xara Thy wepuwdevuérny cuvdpouny éexdorny trav ev TH 
cvvipouy émicrarixds Soxiudfopuer. 

4 Id. VIL. 184. 

5 Tuscul. Disp. II. 3 ; ef. Quintil. J. 0. XII. 2. 

§ Orator. 4, 12. 
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is the parent of oratorical topics.’ There can be little doubt 
that Carneades himself, and perhaps Arcesilaus before him, must 
have had some such object in their investigation of the laws of 
probability. They were both of them eminent as orators, and, 
as we have seen, Carneades had distinguished himself like a 
true sophist of the olden time, when he spoke at Rome with 
equal force both for and against justice. Aristotle had shown 
how important a part of the philosophy of rhetoric was included 
in the theory of the probable; and in preferring ethics to 
physics, and laying himself out for the composition of discourses 
in which the argument from probability was made applicable 
to both sides of a question, Carneades tacitly admits that his 
tendency was rather to aim at victory in disputation than to 
labour for the establishment of truth? And the whole of his 
opposition to Chrysippus, by means of weapons borrowed from 
the armoury of the Stoical logic, betrays the same inclination of 
his mind. 





1 Paradoxa, Proem. 2: ‘nos e& philosophié plus utimur, que peperit dicendi 
copiam, et in qué dicuntur ea, que non multum discrepant ab opinione populari.’ 
2 See Ritter, III. p. 619. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


CULTIVATION OF THE THEORY OF RHETORIC. 


§ 1. Rapid decline of Greek oratory. Demetrius the Phalerian, and Cineas. § 2, 
Oratory becomes scholastic. § 3. Rhodian and Asiatic schools. § 4. Rheto- 
rical theories. F 


§ 1. "PVHE rhetorical tendencies of the last school of philosophy 

lead us, by a natural transition, to consider the special 
and theoretical cultivation of the art of speaking during the 
period to which we have more especially referred in the last 
three chapters. 

From the time when Aristotle published his excellent 
treatise on the philosophy of rhetoric, oratory, or public 
speaking, in the proper sense of the term, declined rapidly among 
the Greeks. The last of the great orators were contemporaries 
of the head of the Lyceum, and the Peripatetic Demerrivs of 
PHAterum, who under the Macedonian influence, ruled Athens 
from Ol. 115, 4. B.c. 317, to Ol. 118, 2. B.c. 307, no longer 
represented the elevated character, the simple diction, the noble 
sentiments, the straightforward argumentation, which dis- 
tinguished those who spoke in the ecclesia or law courts, while 
Athens was still free. ‘ He was, says Cicero,’ ‘ the most learned 
and polished of his class, but he was trained rather in the school 
of exercises than on the battle-field; he pleased rather than 
excited the men of Athens; for he had come forth to the bustle 
of the forum, not as from a military camp, but as from the 
study of Theophrastus ; he was the first to give a weaker form 
to oratory, and preferred his own sweetness to the weight and 
dignity of his predecessors.’ His style was sedate and placid, 
but florid and full of ornaments,’ and, like the stars in the 
canopy of heaven, metaphors and allegories (¢ranslata verba), 
and above all metonyms, or the substitution of allusive words 





1 Brutus, 9, § 3% 38, cf. De Orat. IT. 23, Quintil. XI. 33. 
Cic. Brutus, LX XXII. 285. 
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(tmmutata verba), glittered in his diction, and at once em- 
bellished and illustrated his meaning.’ But he still retained 
the genuine characteristics of the Attic diction,’ and while, as 
Quintilian says, he was the first to pave the way for a feebler 
style of declamation, he was the last who deserved to be classed 
with the older orators of Athens.’ 

Another orator, who was not an Athenian, seems to have 
preserved his style of speaking from those symptoms of de- 
clining power, which were conspicuous even in Demetrius. 
This was CineAs the Thessalian, who is so well known as the 


_court-philosopher and friend of Pyrrhus. In his early days he 


had been the scholar of Demosthenes, whom he resembled in 
his style of speaking. He had become acquainted with the 
philosophy of Epicurus, but it does not at all appear that he 
belonged to the Garden.‘ His taste was for practical and even 
military life. He wrote or compiled a treatise on tactics,’ and 
was so useful to Pyrrhus, to whom he had attached himself, that 
the king used to say of him that he had gained more cities by the 
eloquence of Cineas than his own arms had conquered.’ The most 
famous incidents in his life were his embassies to Rome, in B.c. 
280 and 278. On the first occasion his powers of persuasion 
were frustrated by an appeal from Appius Clandius Czcus ;? on 
the second he succeeded in making an arrangement. He pro- 
bably died during the king’s expedition to Sicily: ‘from that 





1 Orator. 27, § 92: ‘Phalereus Demetrius, cujus oratio cum sedate placideque 
labitur, tum illustrant eam quasi stelle quedam translata verba atque immutata, 
§ 94: ‘hee frequentat Phalereus maxime, suntque apud eum dulcissima, et 
quanquam translatio est apud eum multa, tamen immutationes nusquam 
crebriores.’ 

2 Cic. Brutus u.s.: ‘in quo etiam illud quero, Phalereus ille Demetrius 
Atticene dixerit? Mihi quidem ex illius orationibus redolere ipse Athen 
videntur.’ 

3 Quintil. 7. O. X. 1 § 80: ‘quanquam is primus inclinasse orationem dicitur, 
multum ingenii habuisse et facundiz fateor, vel ob hoc memoria dignum, quod ulti- 
mus est fere ex Atticis, qui dici possit orator.’ 

4 Of. Cic. Cato M. 13; Plutarch, Pyrrh. 20. 

5 This was an epitome of the work of Auneas (A®lian, Tact. 1), probably referred 
to by Cicero, Ad Div. TX. 25: ‘nesciebam te tam peritum esse rei militaris, 
Pyrrhi te libros et Cinez video lectitasse.’ 

8 Plutarch, Pyrrhus, c. 14. 

7 See the conjectural restoration of the speeches in Niebuhr, H. R. ITI. pp. 


-485—494, Engl. Tr. 
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time,’ says Niebuhr,’ ‘history speaks no more of him, but of | 
unworthy confidants of the: prince, who was already abandoned 
to his evil star—his fair days, like his happy ones, were over.’ 

If we except Demetrius and Cineas, we can scarcely mention 
one great orator in the period which succeeded the downfal of 
Athenian freedom. There was, of course, plenty of deliberation 
and many a spirited harangue, stimulated by some great 
emergency, at the meetings of the Altolian Confederacy, which 
were regularly held at Thermus, and at the convention of the 
Achzean league at Aigium.? And there can be no doubt that 
many a burst of true eloquence was heard from such men as 
Aratus, Puitopemen,* Lycortas,’ and AristzNus,’ to say 
nothing of the harangues of dishonest sycophants like Catt- 
crates.’ In the frequent embassies, too, which were sent to various 
Greek states and to Rome, there was an abundant opening for 
oratorical ability, and we hear of many who distinguished them- 
selves in this way, as CutzneEas the Aitolian,* Lyciscus the 
Acarnanian,? Damis the Athenian,® Evumenss,” Puitiprvs,” 
Perseus,” Arratus,” and an Aitolian ALexanpeER,” to be dis- 
tinguished from the Alexandrian poet so designated. But this 
was not the oratory which leaves its traces on the literature of 
a nation. Rough and ready, ardent and vigorous, it may often 
have been; but it was the oratory of soldiers and statesmen, 
who had no special vocation for public speaking, and who had 
never gone through a regular training. It was not written 
down before or after delivery, but passed away on the wind, 
like the trumpet notes which sounded the onset of battle, or 
the cries for mercy which rose from the ranks of the conquered. 
It was not, in the words of Thucydides, an everlasting pos- 





1 H. R. II. p. 481. 
2 Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredtsamkeit, § 75. 
_ ¥ Polyb. IV. 8, 2, 14, 7; Plut. V. Arat. 23. 
4 Polyb. XI. 9, XXIII. ro, 8; Liv. XXXV. 37; Plut. Philop. 5, 17. 
5 Polyb. XXIII. 10, 8; Liv. XXXIX. 36. 
6 Liv. XXXII. 19 sqq., XXXIV. 24. 
7 Polyb. XXVI. 2; Liv. XLI. 23; Thirlwall, VIII. pp. 377 sqq. 


8 Polyb. IX. 28—31. 9 Id. ibid. 32—39. 
10 Jd. XXII. 14, 6—16. 1 Livy, XXXVIL. 53. 
12 Jd, XX XIX. 28. 13 Td. XLII. 41 sqq. 


14 Jd. ib, 11 sqq. 5 Id, XXXII. 33. 
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session, but a competitor’s effort, to be heard and forgotten.’ 
At the same time, forensic oratory fell into desuetude. In the 
midst of the clash of arms, the courts were silent, and in 
Beeotia especially, we are told by Polybius, that there was no 
administration of justice either in public or private causes for 
twenty-five years.’ 

§ 2. In this state of affairs it is not at all surprising that 
oratory became more and more scholastic, and especially after 
the Romans had established their supremacy in Greece. An 
elaborately artificial style, in which the apparatus of construction, 
so far from being concealed or removed, was ostentatiously dis- 
played by the side of the completed work, took the place of those 
forcible and simple expressions by which Demosthenes and his 
colleagues had supported the arguments of patriotism. The three 
classes, into which oratory had been technically divided since the 
days of Aristotle, assumed an uniformity in this respect. The 
epideictic speech, or formal display of oratorical skill, re- 
appeared in the symbuleutic or deliberative discourse, and in 
the dicanic or forensic address.’ The first of these had been 
the favourite, and indeed the exclusive province of the older 
rhetoricians. Protagoras and Gorgias had no other way of 
exhibiting the eloquence which they professed to teach, and 
Tsocrates had already extended this to other and more practical 
applications. But in the age of which we are now speaking, 
all orations became more or less epideictic. As liberty declined, 





1 Thucyd. I. 22, i.¢., not a xrfua és del, but an dyducua és 7d wapaxpiua 
dxovew. 

2 Polyb. XXIII. 2, 2 sqq.: ra 5¢ xowd tov Bowrév els rovatryy rapeyeyéiver 
Kaxetlay dare cxeddv elkoor Kal é érdv 7d Slkarov wh SieEHxOac wap’ adrois ure wept 
TOv liwrikdv cupBoralwy wyre tept Tav Kowav eyKAnLdTwr, 

8 For the émdeite:s, or ‘specimens’ of the Sophists, see Cresollius, Theatr, 
Rhetor. III. p. 5 sqq. ; for the distinction between diddegis, wehérn, and émldeckis, 
which might include both of them, see Emperius, Opuscula, p. 24; and for the dis- 
tinction between évielfacOac and émideltacOa, see Schol. Alcib. I. p. 105 B, 
Thrasymachus, the celebrated sophist of Chalcedon, who figures in Plato’s 
Republic, and is renowned as the founder of the middle style, wrote not only 
technical and epideictic treatises, but Aéyor Sixavixol Kai cupBovdevtixol, which, 
however, were not extant in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (od« dao\é- 
Aoure, Isceus, 20). See Cope ‘on the Sophistical Rhetoric,’ Jowrnal of Philology, 
III. p. 273. On the three classes, see the references collected by Westermann, 
Gesch. d. Beredtsamk. § 68, note 28—30. They were fully discussed by Aristotle 
in his Rhetoric ; see above, chapter XL. § 5, note. 
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the deliberative discourse was deprived of its real objects. — 
The speaker could only indulge in rhetorical commonplaces, 
and having no attainable object before him, he was content to 
exhibit the finished elegance of his declamation, and to prove © 
at least that he understood the theory of his art. Even 
forensic oratory suffered from the same cause. The corruption 
of the law courts, and the external compulsion under which the 
jurymen voted in almost all cases, made it less than formerly 
the object of the patron to frame such a speech as would per- 
suade his hearers and obtain a verdict. It was more frequently 
his design merely to exhibit his own skill and command of 
words than to serve his client, and he would seize on such 
plausible topics as were most likely to conduce to his decla- — 
matory ostentation.' The exercises by which the advocates — 
prepared themselves for these forensic displays, and which 
aimed merely at the charms of elegant composition, had a 
natural tendency to introduce the same style into the actual 
pleadings.? There was a special cause for the scholastic form 
of oratory at Athens in particular. We have seen how the 
literature of the place gradually centred in the new comedy,’ 
which was not unconnected with the dramatical rhetoric of 
Euripides,‘ and in the schools of philosophy, which existed in 
so many forms and modifications.’ Now, it is to be observed 
that not only did rhetoric, after the days of Aristotle, pass 
from the hands of the professional rhetoricians and sophists 
into those of the philosophers, but the latter became more and 
more students and teachers of the theory and practice of 
speaking. Aristotle had established a philosophy of rhetoric— 
the philosophers became more and more influential—and the 
use of oratory as a political organ was less and less felt every 
day. It was quite natural, then, that theory should triumph 
over practice in this department, and that a kind of speaking, 








1 Quintil. J. O. IV. 3, §§$1, 2: ‘plerisque moris est, prolato rerum ordine, 
protinus utique in aliquem letum ac plausibilem locum, quam maxime possint 
favorabiliter, excurrere. Quod quidem natum ab ostentatione declamatoria, jam 
in forum venit, postquam agere causas non ad utilitatem litigatorum sed ad patro- 
norum jactationem repertum est.’ 

2 Id. V. 12, § 17. 3 Above, ch. XXIX. § 8. 

+ Theatre of the Greeks, ed. 6, p 133. 5 Above, ch. XLVII. § tr. 
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which exhibited the perfection of scholastic skill, should super- 
sede that which had for its only object the impression which it 
was calculated to make on a popular assembly. We have 
mentioned incidentally the philosophers at Athens, and their 
imitators and pupils the grammarians at Alexandria, who wrote 
treatises on rhetoric. The immediate successors of Aristotle, 
and especially Tuzorurastus,’ most actively cultivated this 
application of philosophy, and we have noticed the rhetorical 
tendencies of the Peripatetics, Lycon, Ariston of Ceos, and 
Critotavs.? Demetrius of Phalerum, who was not only an 
orator but an adherent of the Peripatetic school, wrote two 
books on rhetoric.’ The Stoics, particularly CLeanrues‘ and 
Curysirrus,’ composed treatises on this subject. Even the super- 
ficial and unlearned Ericurvs felt it necessary to have his own 
‘art.° And Carnzapes adopted a system which had no value, 
except as a theory of the probable, and as an introduction to 
the philosophy of rhetoric.’ The same sort of activity, coupled 
however more directly with book-learning and philology, was 
exhibited at Alexandria, and we have seen that all the great 
writers of that school contributed more or less to the theory of 
speaking. The rival school of Pergamus also cultivated this 
study, and Crares of Mallus,* though a grammarian and critic by 
profession, exercised some important influence on the rhetorical 
theories of his day, and perhaps contributed to the foundation 
of the Asiatic school, in which rhetoric became again indepen- 





1 According to Diogenes Laértius (V. 46—50), Theophrastus composed the 
following treatises on rhetoric :—1. wept rav dréxvwv micrewy d. 2. wep) évOuun- 
pdr dé. 3. mept evpnudrwv dB’. 4. wept Adkews d. 5. wapayyé\uara pyro- 
pikisd. 6. mpoomudy d. 7. wept réxvns pyropixis d. 8. wept rexvav pnropixdv 
el6n tf’. 9. mept vroxploews. 10. mept dixavixdv Noyww d, Cf. Quintil, IIL 1, 
§15. 7, § 1. 8, § 62, X. 1, § 83. 

® Above, chapter XLVII. § 4. 3 wept pyropixfs d B’ (Diog. Laért. V. 80). 

* rept réxvns (Diog. Laért. III. 174). 

5 Cic. Orat. 42; Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 4; Aulus Gellius, XI, 12. There 
are fragments of his rhetoric in Plut. De Stoic. repugn. cc. 5, 28. 

§ Diog. Laért. X. 13: caphs 5° fw ottrws hore dv rw rept pnropiKhs atwe 
Mndev dddo 7) cadiveay doxeiv.. Cf. Cic. Brut. 35; Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 
24; Athen. V. p. 187 C. 

7 Above, chapter XLVII. § 8. 

§ It must not be forgotten that there was also a professed rhetorician known as 
Crates of Tralles. Diog. Laért. IV. 23; Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. p. 86, sq. 
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dent of philosophy, and claimed the rank of a distinct faculty, 
Of this we have now to speak. | 
§ 3. It was chiefly at Athens that the teaching of rhetoric © 
was monopolized by the philosophers. The formation of an — 
independent rhetorical school, in which the basis was the 
practical skill of the Attic orators, and in which theory — 
appeared as an ancillary adjunct, is generally attributed to 
/®scuines, and its first seat was Rhodes, where that orator 
took up his abode after his defeat in the great cause of the 
Crown.’ It is clear, from the anecdotes which are recorded, 
that at first Alschines taught rhetoric by example only, using 
his own speeches, and sometimes those of his great rival 
Demosthenes, as text-books for his lectures, and as patterns of 
style. This may explain the statement that when he was first 
asked to teach rhetoric, he replied that ‘he did not even know 
it himself’? Eventually, however, it cannot be doubted that 
he passed from practice to theory. Philostratus speaks of him 
as the head of the second school of sophists, in contradistinc- 
tion to Gorgias,* and he has the credit of being the first to 
compose imaginary cases (v7oficec, tXacpara) and forensic 
exercises (ueAérat) for the use of his pupils ;* though, as we 
have seen, the pian of Antiphon must have anticipated 
him in some sense.’ But whatever may have been the special 
performances of Aischines, he founded a school at Rhodes which 
formed the transition, the link of connexion, or at least the 
stepping-stone, from the pure oratory of Attica to the over- 
loaded diction of the Asiatic rhetoricians.© The Rhodian 
orators and rhetoricians were ArTAMENES, ARISTOCLES, PHILA- 
exius, and Apottonius of Alabanda, generally called Mouton,’ 





1 Vit. X. Orat. p.840 D; Quint. XII. 10, § 19; Cic. De Orat. III. 56; Phot. 
Cod. LXI. 

2 Anon. Vit. Aisch. p. 287, Bekk.: @0a Seouévwv abrodPodiwy rhy réxvnv diddzar 
Thy pyropikhy apyvjcacbac elrdvra und’ abrév eldévac, 

3 Vit. Sophist. Prowm. p. 481: perexeiplfovro ras brodéces xara Thy réxvnv ob 
pev drd Aloxlvov, of 5¢ dard Topylov kara 7d SbEav. 

4 Phot. Cod. LXI. p. 62: Aéyeras 52 obros rpHros éxeioe cXOAASwWH TA AGT HATA 
kal Tas Neyouévas medéras cuvOeivat. 

5 Above, chapter XXXIITI. § 2. 

6 Cic. Brutus, 13, § 51, Orator. 8, § 25; Quintil. XII. 10, § 18. 

7 Dionys. Hal. De Dinarcho, 8, p. 645, Reiske. 
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who is well known as a teacher of Cicero.’ The chief theorist 
of this school was Hermacoras of Temnos, whose views are 
eontroverted by Cicero’ and espoused by Quintilian,’ and whose 
works seem to have treated of all the most important parts of 
rhetoric.*’ The school at Rhodes, as a distinctive manifestation 
of Greek oratory, had only a temporary existence, as a means 
of transition to that which was formed in Asia Minor. After 
this last had established itself as a substitute for the old healthy 
oratory of Athens, it reacted on the Rhodian school, and the 
_two brothers, Hirrocites and Menescuies of Alabanda, whom 
Cicero mentions in high terms of commendation,’ and describes 
as patterns of imitation for all their contemporaries in Asia," 
certainly transferred their peculiarities to Rhodes, for Apol- 
lonius Molon, the head of the Rhodian school in Cicero’s time, 
was a pupil of Menecles.’? The founder of the Asiatic school, 
to which the Rhodian teaching of Aischines served as the 
means of transition, was Huexrstas of Magnesia,* who is also 
known as the historian of Alexander the Great. He seems to 
have been an early contemporary of Timzeus, and probably flou- 
rished in the reign of the first Ptolemy.? A passage from the 
rhetorician Agatharchides, cited by Photius,” contains some speci- 
méns of his style which are sufficiently faulty; Plutarch has given 
us an example of his’silliness when he says that the temple of 





1 Cicero heard him first at Rome (Brut. 89, § 307), and about nine years after- 
wards at Rhodes (ib. 90, $312). He must be distinguished from the other Rhodian 
Apollonius known as padaxés, who was a little his senior (see Clinton, H. F. 
III. p. 147, 157), and whois mentioned by Cicero, De Orat. I. 17, § 75. 

2 De Invent. I. 6, § 8, I. 9, § 12, Brut. 76, § 263, 78, § 271. 

* F.0. IIL. 5, § r4. 

4 See the passages quoted by Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredtsamk. § 83, note. 
The Hermagoras of Temnos, mentioned by Cicero, must be distinguished from the 
Hermagoras of Temnos, called Carion, who flourished in the time of Augustus, 
and whose books are mentioned by Suidas, s.v. ‘Epuayépas. 

5 Brutus, 95, § 325: ‘in primis ut Asiatico in genere laudabiles.’ Orator. 69, 
§ 231: ‘minime med sententidé contemnendi.’ 

5 De Oratore, II. 23, $95: ‘ut hodie [i.e., in the time of Crassus] Alabandensem 
illum Meneclem et ejus fratrem Hieroclem, quos ego audivi, tota imitetur Asia,’ 

7 Strabo, XTV. p. 655. 8 Id. XIV. p. 648. 

® ©. Miiller, Scriptores Alexandri Magni, Paris, 1846, p. 138. That he was 
rather before Timeus, appears from the fact that he founded the school of rhetoric 
to which Timeus belonged, 

10 Phot. Cod. CCL. 
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Diana at Ephesus was naturally enough burnt down while the 
goddess was engaged in attending at the birth of Alexander,’ 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus declares that in all his nume- 
rous works he had not left a page that was felicitously 





a 


written.? He professed to be an imitator of the Attic writers, : 
especially Lysias’ and Charisius,* but he is regarded, by the — 


common consent of the ancient critics,’ as a corrupter of the 
Attic style, as one of those who mistook bombast for sublimity, 
and thought themselves inspired when they were merely silly.° 
Another rhetorician of this school was Cieocnares of Myrlea 


in Bithynia, who was the writer of a considerable number of © 


works,’ and is quoted by Photius* as the author of the good 
saying that ‘the speeches of Demosthenes were like the bodies 
of soldiers, those of Isocrates like the bodies of wrestlers, a 
saying which he seems to have borrowed from Philip of 
Macedon.’ He was a contemporary and friend of Arcesilaus, 
whose revelries he endeavoured to restrain.” Other Asiatic 
orators or rhetoricians, such as Darunis, Myron, Sosicrates, 
A&scuyitvus of Cnidus, Ascutnzs of Miletus, Menierus of 
Stratonicea, Dionysius of Magnesia, and Xenocuzs of Adramyt- 
tium, are known to us only by name. We have already 
mentioned Menecles and his brother. The orators of this 
Asiatic school are divided by Cicero” into two classes: the one 
sententious and subtle, distinguished rather by rhetorical 
ornaments than by weight and force of style; the other not so 
sententious, but recommended by an airy lightness and rapid 
flow of diction. In the former he places Timeus the 
historian, and the two brothers of Alabanda; in the latter, 
fEschylus of Cnidus, his own contemporary Aischines of 





1 Vita Alexandr. c. 7. 

2 De Compos. Verb. c. 18, p. 122, Reiske. 3 Cic. Orat. 67. 

4 Jd. Brutus, 83. The orations attributed to Charisius were supposed by some 
to have been written by the comic poet, Menander ; see Quintil. X. 1, § 7o. 

> With the exception of Varro: Cic. ad Att. XII. 6. 

6 Dionys. De Compos. Verb. c. 4, pp. 27, 30; Longinus, De Sublim. III. 3. 

7 Rutil. Lupus. I. 3. 8 Cod. CLXXVI. 

® Phot. Cod. CCLXV.; Vit. X. Orat. p. 845 C. 

 Diog. Laért, IV. 41, p. 281, Casaubon. The reading in the old editions is 
Aewxdpous ro} Mupedvov. But he is obviously intended, as he is also meant, 
under the name KXeogdvns 6 pyrwp 6 Mupeavés, in Strabo, XII. p. 566 C. 

1 Brutus, 95, § 325. 
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Miletus, and the whole of the Asiatic orators of his own time. 
But in both of these classes the Asiatic rhetoricians were types 
of degeneracy from the old Attic standard, from which they 
deviated in dialect and language no less than in the higher 
attributes of oratory ;' they glittered with feeble ornaments, 
which might win the admiration of young students, whose 
judgment is not mature, but could not please the chastened 
and sober taste of the grown-up statesman,’ and, as a great 
English orator has observed, it was only for a time that Cicero 
himself ‘fell into a less pure manner through the corrupt 
blandishments of the Asian taste.’”* We may regret the loss of 
the treatise in which the acute critic Cecilius of Calacte 
discussed the difference between the Attic and Asiatic styles,‘ 
but we can have no difficulty in imagining the absolute in- 
feriority of the latter, as a lifeless school-rhetoric, to the former, 
which flowed from the very heart of free Athenians speaking to 
men who had still wills of their own. . 

§ 4. The nature of the theories which occupied the attention 
of the teachers of rhetoric during the period which we have 
been considering is known to us chiefly from the Roman 
writers, who framed their own systems on the school-rhetoric 
of the Greeks. None of the Greek treatises of this epock 
have come down to us. The two books on rhetoric by Deme- 
trius Phalereus are lost, and the essay ‘on interpretation’ 
(wepi eppnvetac), which bears his name, is the work of a later 
rhetorician. The works on the art of speaking which emanated 
from the schools of the philosophers by profession have shared 
the fate of their other compositions. And this is the more to 
be regretted, because the tendency of the period was to wrest 
the department of rhetoric out of the hands of the philosophers 
who had appropriated it, and to transfer it to the schools in 
which rhetoric alone was professed. It would have been very 
interesting if we could have compared contemporary treatises 
by those who claimed rhetoric as a branch of philosophy, and 





1 The gradual corruption of Attic Greek at this time has been discussed by 


. Sturz and Salmasius in their treatises on the Hellenistic dialect. 


2 Cicero, Brutus, $$ 325, 326. 8 Brougham’s Works, vol. VII. p. 120.' 
4 The title of this lost work was: ri diadéper 6 ’"Arrixds fHAos Tod ’Accavod. 
Suidas, s.v. Kacxid\cos. 
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those who maintained for it the rank of an independent study, 
to which philosophy and all other branches of knowledge were 
ancillary and subordinate. Cicero, in his Treatise on the 
Orator, gives us a lively account of a debate on this question 
between the rhetorician Menedemus aud the academic philo- 
sopher Charmadas, which took place at Athens when Crassus 
was on his way to Cilicia... The philosophers were not always 
content to monopolize rhetoric. They sometimes disparaged it 
in the strongest terms. Besides Charmadas, we are told that 
Cleitomachus the Academic, and Critolaus the Peripatetic, wrote 
against rhetoric, and denied its existence as a separate art.’ 
It had less eminent opponents in Athenodorus of Rhodes, and 
Agnon, who wrote a book called ‘ the accusation of rhetoric.’ * 
There is little doubt that this rehabilitation of the rhetorical 
schools, in contradistinction to the philosophical, produced 
effects most unfavourable to the philosophy of rhetoric as it had 
been established by Aristotle. He, as we have seen,* bestowed his 
main attention on the doctrine of proofs and the theory of the 
affections, and discussed much more briefly, in a sort of supple- 
mentary book, the subject of oratorical style and the parts of 
the oration. His object was to train the public speaker by 
connecting him more intimately with the logician and moral 
and political philosopher. In making themselves independent 
of philosophy, the rhetorical theorists became quite unphilo- 
sophical. Instead of busying themselves with the orator, they 
confined themselves to the oration; instead of indicating the 
fountains of thought and argument, they contented themselves 
with regulating the streamlets of words; instead of drawing 
the ground-plan and elevation, which is the business of the 
architect, they set up the scaffolding, and, what is worse, they 
too often left it standing after the edifice was completed. 
Every speech was to be constructed according to certain rules, 
and the regularity was so pedantic and externally obvious, 
that it was more conspicuous in its machinery than in its 
results. In a word, what Aristotle had made the basis and 
bulk of his treatise on rhetoric was omitted altogether by those 
rhetorical schoolmen, and they wrote endless treatises on the 





* 12 De Oratore, I. 18—20. 3 Sextus Empiricus, II. 12, 20. 
9 Quintil. II. 17, § 15. 4 Chapter XL. § 5, p. 290 [130]. 
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style and parts of the oration, which he had treated as merely 
supplementary and subordinate questions. 

As far as we can infer from the references to these rhetorical 
theories,’ they began by discussing the five parts of rhetoric :* 
invention (<vpzorc), or the rules for the selection of topics and 
arguments ; arrangement (raéic), or the disposition and order 
of the speech; diction (Aééic), or the choice of words and 
style; memory (u»nun), or the art of recollection, which had 
been cultivated on fixed principles by the Greeks since the time 
of Simonides, and which, at the time of which we are speaking, 
was reduced to definite rules by Charmadas and Metrodorus 
of Scepsis ;* delivery (sadxptotc), which Demosthenes had pro- 
nounced the first, second, and third requisite of oratory,’ which 
the rhetoricians themselves found it very difficult to teach,° 
and which some of the Roman orators learned from eminent 
actors like Roscius.’ They generally adopted the fourfold 
division of the speech which had been laid down by their great 
authority Isocrates,’ namely, introduction (zpooimuov), statement 
(Suyynotc), proofs (wisrec), and peroration (émtAdyoc). How 
far the division of the proofs into confirmation and refutation, 
which we find in the later rhetoricians,* with their adjuncts 
partition, proposition, and egression, which are mentioned by 
Quintilian,’ or the partition only, which is added by Cicero,” 
are derived from the Greek rhetoricians of this school, cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but we may fairly give them credit for 
all these refinements. It is quite clear that the technical 
distinction of the general thesis (Oéovc) from the special case 
(v700ecrc)" belongs to the Greek rhetoricians before the time 
of Cicero. He tells us so expressly,” and the words themselves 
indicate it; for they effect by the mere difference between a 
simple and a compound term, what the Romans were obliged 
to express by different words, such as questio or propositum 
for the thesis, and causa for the hypothesis. The chief effort, 





1 See Westermann, (esch. d. Beredtsamk. § 83. 
_* Cie. De Oratore, II. 19, § 79. 3 Cie, ibid. II. 86—88, go. 
4 Id. ibid, III. 56. 5 Auct. ad Herennium, TIL. 11. 
5 Cic. De Oratore, I. 29. 7 Dionys. Hal. De Lysid, 16 sqq. p. 489, Reiske. 
® See Quintil. Z. 0. IIL. 9, § 1, IV. Prowm.§ 6. 
® us. IID. 9, § :—5. 10 De Inventione, I. 14. 
NM Quintil. ITI. 5, § 5. 12 De Oratore, II. 19, § 77, 31, § 133- 
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however, of the Greek rhetoricians was bestowed upon the 


definition of the ‘ state of the case’ (ordotc, status, constitutio), — 


| 
| 
4 


The first theorist on this subject was either Navcrarzs, a ~ 
pupil of Isocrates, or Zoryrus of Clazomenz, a friend of Timon © 


the Sillographer." The origin of the term seems to be a 


i! 
1 


metaphor derived from the posture of the boxer in taking his © 
place in the ring, and Quintilian supposes that Alschines, in — 


using this metaphor, refers to its technical application by the 
rhetoricians, which is clearly a faulty recollection of the 
context.’ It really denotes the issue joined on a question,—the 
position assumed by the accuser and defendant. There were 
many writers on this subject, whose works, now lost, are cited 
by Quintilian ;* the Roman rhetorician has discussed the 
question at great length, and we have still the treatise rept 
otaccwv by the celebrated rhetorician Hermogenes, who 
flourished in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. As far as we can 
learn, the oldest division of the issues was threefold—the con- 
jectural issue (sroyacpoc, status conjecturalis), the definitive 
(6poc, status definitivus), and the qualitative (aovrne, status 
generalis). The first raised the question of fact, whether the 
act had been done or not. The second required the definition 
of what had been done. The third joined issue on the quality 
of the act. Thus it was a conjectural issue, if the judges had 
to determine with regard to a particular allegation an fecisset 
reus; it was definitive, if the question was guid fecisset, but 
qualitative, if they had to inquire an recte fecisset. For this 
threefold division of the sitne, guid sit, quale sit, adopted by 
Cicero, on the authority of Antonius, who expressed them as 
factum, non factum; jus, injuria; bonum, malum; the more 
recent writers substituted at least eight, resulting chiefly from 
subdivisions. An interesting question might arise, if we had 





1 Quintil. IIT. 6, § 3. For the intimacy between Zopyrus and Timon, see 
Diog. Laért. IX. 114. 

2 Quintilian says (u.s.): ‘videtur Aischines quoque in oratione contra Ctesi- 
phontem uti hoc verbo, cum a judicibus petit, ne Demostheni permittant evagazi, 
sed eum dicere de ipso cause statu cogant.’ The words of Aischines are (adv. 
Ctesiph. p. 83, § 207): @amep év Tots yupwixots ayHow pare Tods TUKTas Tepi THs 
oTdcoews GAAHAOLs StaywvtFouévous, 

3 Inst. Or. TIT. 6, § 31 sqq. 

* See Capperonnier’s note on Quintilian, p. 181. 
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the older books which discussed these rhetorical issues, how far 
they rested on the categories of Aristotle. It may be inferred, 
from what Quintilian says,’ that they regarded those categories 
as involving the elements of all questions, and he considers 
that the first four belong to the ordcec of the rhetoricians, 
while the other six refer only to certain topics of argument. 
It would not be too much to suppose that, as the cases of the 
noun have derived their Latin names from the proceedings in 
the law courts at Rome,’ the categories, the name of which 
signifies ‘accusations’ as well as ‘ predications,’ suggested the 
idea of a similar classification of the questions which the 
rhetorician was called upon to discuss and set in order. If 
Timzus of Tauromenium, whose history we are about to 
discuss, was the author of the collection of rhetorical theses 
(svAXoyy pntopiKor apoppwv) which Suidas attributes to him, 
and which Ruhnken has assigned to the sophist of the second 
century a.p., it seems probable that he also was a writer on the 
rhetorical theories of which we have been speaking.’ 





1 TIL. 6, § 23: ‘Aristoteles elementa decem constituit circa que versari videa- 
tur omnis questio ... . sed ex his omnibus prima quatuor ad status pertinere, 
eétera ad quosdam locos argumentorum videntur.’ 

2 The nominative and genitive indicate the plaintiff and his father, or, as we 
should say, his christian and surname; the dative and accusative denote the 
accused, from the phrases diem dicere alicui and accusare aliquem ; the ablative, 
the party from whom satisfaction was sought, or who had sustained the loss ; and 
the vocative summoned him into court. 

3 Suidas says: éypapev "Iradixd Kal Decedexd év PiBrlas 4, ‘EAAnvixd. kal Dexe- 
exd, LDvudAdoyiy pyropixGv dpopyav BiBla EH. It seems to us that the number 
&4 ought to be put before the word ZvAdoyjv. Miiller (Fragm. Hist. p. LI.) 
takes ov\\oyhv in apposition with the words that precede: ‘sententia mea eo 
inclinat ut Suid verba de historico Timai opere intelligenda putem, quod propter 
indolem suam severior quidam Tauromenite censor ovAdoyhy pnropixdv ddopydy 
appellaverit.’ This seems to us a most improbable conjecture. As a rhetorician 
of the Asiatic school, Timeus might very well write a book on theses or stases, 
which would probably be called dgopyal, The word was so understood by Alex- 
ander, where in speaking of a declamation in favour of the Macedonians, he quoted 
the lines of Euripides (Bacch. 266): 


bray \dBy Tis TOV Noywr dvhp codds 

Kaas dpopmas, ov uéy’ Epyov ed Aéyew. 
And Thrasymachus, the great sophist, is said by Suidas (s.v.) to have written 
dpopudas pnropixds, which, in his case, can have only one meaning. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


TREATMENT OF HISTORY.—POLYBIUS AND HIS IMMEDIATE 
PREDECESSORS. 


§ 1. Life of Timeus. § 2. Character of his history, and its relations to that of 
Polybius. § 3. Other forerunners of Polybius. § 4. Political career of Poly- 
bius. § 5. Analysis of his history. § 6. His style and characteristics, 


§1. - speaking of the minor historians of the classical 

period, we found it convenient to notice the writers of 
the Atthides, which commenced in that period; and, among 
them, we had to mention Philochorus of Athens, who was a 


contemporary of Timzus, and probably followed him in his_ 


chronological investigations ; and Ister of Alexandria, who gave 
to the Sicilian historian his nickname of éirinatoc, ‘ the fault- 
finder” We did not include Timzus himself in these anticipa- 
tions, because he had no retrospective reference to that class of 
historians, and because he belongs to the period which we are 
now discussing, both as a representative of the Asiatic school 
of rhetoric mentioned in the preceding chapter, and as having 
written the work which Polybius perpetually criticizes, and in 
continuation of which that historian wrote his own immortal 
narrative. 

Timzvs was a native of Tauromenium in Sicily, which his 
father Andromachus had founded in Ol. 96, 1. B.c. 396, and 
had strengthened by settling there the Naxians, whose city had 
been destroyed by Dionysius in Ol. 105, 3. B.c. 358. As his 
history is brought down to B.c. 264,’ and as the Pseudo-Lucian 
states? that he was ninety-six years old when he died, it is 
inferred that he was born about B.c. 352, and that he died 
about B.c. 256.5 It is stated by Suidas that he received 
instructions from Philiscus of Miletus, the pupil of Isocrates ; 
but when and how they met is quite unknown. In B.c. 310, 





1 Polyb. I. 5, 1. 2 Macrob. 22. 
3 See Miiller, Fragm. Hist. p. L.; cf. Clinton, F. H, IIT. p, 11. 
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when he was forty-two years old, Timeeus was expelled from 
Sicily, along with other eminent men, by Agathocles,’ who was 
about to embark his forces for Africa, and who wished both to 
fill his coffers by spoliation and to get rid of influential oppo- 
nents.? Athens offered a safe and agreeable place of refuge, 
and Timzus, as he tells us himself, lived there uninterruptedly 
for nearly fifty years, in perfect tranquillity and in the enjoyment 
_ of literary leisure.’ There is every reason to believe that he 

was a friend and associate of Philochorus, whose influence at 
Athens extended over nearly the whole of this period. At any 
rate, the taking of Athens by Antigonus Gonatas, and the 
death of Philochorus, which ensued, obliged Timzus to leave 
the city which had so long afforded him a hospitable retreat, 
and he returned to Sicily, probably to Syracuse, in B.c. 260. 
While at Athens, he had completed his great work.‘ In the 
few remaining years of his life he wrote his account of the 
expedition of Pyrrhus, which was published in a separate form.’ 
According to Suidas, the following is a list of his works: 
(1) concerning Syria and its cities and kings, in three books ; 
(2) on’ the history of Italy and Sicily, in eight books; (3) on 
the history of Greece and Sicily, in sixty-eight books (?) ; 
(4) a collection of rhetorical theses; (5) the Olympic victors, 
or chronological essays ('Odvpmiovikac 7 xporka mpakidta). 
To the first of these works we have no reference, and it has 
been conjectured that the words include a corrupt citation of 
the work about Pyrrhus.’ There is no reason, however, why 
Timzeus should not have written about Syria, and the three 
books were probably a digression in his great work on the 
history of Greece and Sicily in general. For Hellas meluded 
all countries in which Hellenes ruled or were settled. The 
eight books on Italy and Sicily may also be considered as 
having eventually been incorporated in the great work. And 
there seem to have been some twelve books on Sicily in 





1 Diodor. XX. 4. 2 Grote, Hist. of Greece, XII. p. 555. 

8], XXXIV. quoted by Polybius, XII. 25 i. Cf. XIT. 25 d: daroxadlicas yap 
*AOhvncw oxeddv ern trevrhjKovra. 

4 Plutarch, De Exilio, p. 439, Wyttenb. 

5 Cic. Epist, ad Fam, V. 12; Dionys. Hal. I. 6. 

§ Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, p. LI. 
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particular. If, then, the work, in its final and complete form, 


contained sixty-eight books, and if eight of these were appro-. 
priated to Italy and Sicily, twelve to Sicily alone, and three to 
Syria, and if five of the remaining books—according to Polybius | 


the last five'—treated of the history of Agathocles in particular, 
there will be a total of forty books for the other subjects of the 
history, including the books on Pyrrhus, which, if they were 
comprised in the general work, must have followed the five 
books about Agathocles. Assuming, therefore,’ ten books for 
the history of Pyrrhus, the catalogue of the historical works, 
which made up the sixty-eight books of Timzeus mentioned by 
Suidas, will be as follows: The first section, in eight books, 
referring to the early history of Italy and Sicily in particular ; 
the second section, in twelve books, devoted to Sicily alone ; 
the third section, in thirty books, containing the history of 
Sicily and Greece in the ages when the historian’s native island 
was in constant intercourse with the mother country; the 
fourth section, in three books, giving a separate account of the 
Greek kings in Syria; the fifth section, in five books, treating 
specially of the life and career of Agathocles; and the sixth 
section, in ten books, containing the history of Pyrrhus. There 
will remain the rhetorical treatise, and the chronological work, 
which was perhaps an accessory labour connected with the 
history. 

§ 2. If we may judge from the fragments which have come 
down to us, the history of Timzus was a life’s labour of 
industrious compilation and minutely searching inquiry. It 





1 XII. 25 i.: dre Tivalos pnow év rH tTpiaxocr7 Kal rerdpry BiBAYy. 

2 We make this assumption merely on grounds of symmetry and general proba- 
bility. With the preceding eight books for Italy and Sicily, and twelve for Sicily 
alone, the general history would make thirty books: then there would be another 
3+5=8 books for the episodes about Syria and Agathocles ; and ten books would 
not be too much for the history of Pyrrhus and the Romans with whom he came 
in contact. In a tabular form it will stand thus: 


Section. Books, 

Firsts ... ItalyandSicily ... ... ... 31—8. 

Second ... Sicily alone ... ... ... «2  Q-—20. 

Third ... Sicily and Greece... ... ... 21—50 or ( 1—30). 
Fourth ... Cities and kings of Syria w+ 51—53 or (31—33). 
Fifth ... Agathocles ... ... «+ 54—58 or (34—38). 


Sixth ... Pyrrhus and the Hotane «» 59—68 or (39—48). 
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seems to us most reasonable to conclude that, as he wrote the 
history of Pyrrhus after his return to Sicily, he composed the 
eight books more particularly referring to that island and Italy 
previously to his banishment by Agathocles. A pupil of 
Philiscus, and probably a literary man by profession, it was not 
likely that he would pass the first forty-two years of his life 
without putting pen to paper, and the writings of Antiochus and 
Philistus would be very likely to stimulate his feelings of rivalry. 
According to the latest arrangement of these remains,’ the 
first book discussed the mythical history of Sicily with a good 
deal of antiquarian research,’ and took notice of the Etruscans,' 
Romans,‘ and Carthaginians.’ The second book seems to have 
dealt with the geography and ethnography of the nations which 
had most to do with Sicily in early times.’ The third, fourth, 
and fifth books treated of the foundation of the Greek colonies 
in Sicily, especially that of Syracuse.’ In the sixth book there 
was a reference to the Callicyrians or Helots of the Dorian 
colonists, who rose against their masters and established a 
democracy in Syracuse.* The seventh book contained a good 
deal about Sybaris.’ The eighth book is never mentioned. In 
the ninth book, the first perhaps which he wrote at Athens, he 
commenced the history of Sicily in particular, which he carried 
down to Ol. 88, 2, B.c. 427, when Gorgias prevailed upon the 
Athenians to succour the Leontini, and so brought Sicily on 
the stage of Greek history.° This part of the work, according 
to a reasonable conjecture, was entitled SixeAuxa, ‘ Sicilian 
history,’ without any reference to Italy or Hellas." In how 





1 That of Miiller, in the Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorwm, Paris, 1841. 

2 For example, he was the first to point out the interesting fact that the name 
of Italy was derived from "“Irados=vitulus, Aulus Gellius, V. A. XI. For the 
bearings of this fact, see Niebuhr, H. R. I, p. 18; Varronianus, p. 4 note, 
and ed. 

3 Athen. IV. p. 153 D; XII. 517 D. 

4 Dionys. Hal. A. R. I. c. 74; Plin. H. N. IIT. 13. 

5 Pragm. 23, Miiller. 

6 Thus he mentioned Sardinia (Plin. H. N. IIT. 13), Corsica (Polyb, XII. 3), 
Marseilles (Steph. Byz. s.n. Scymn. Chius, v. 208, sqq.), &c., 

7 Polyb. XII. 4 d. 8 Suid. s.n. Kaddcxdpeou. 

® Athen. XII. 519 B. 

 Dionys. Hal. De Lysid judicium, c. 3; Polyb, XII. 25 0. 

1 Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. p. LIT, 
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many books it was contained does not appear. But Bape 


is referred to in the eighteenth book ;’ and if this number has 
regard to the history of Timzus in its collected form, there — 


must have been at least ten books of the ScxeArcca alone. It 


would probably extend to twelve books, so that the part of the — 


work before the Hellenica commenced would be, in round 
numbers, twenty books. We have references to various num- 
bers after this, but it is impossible to say whether we are to 
count from the ninth book, or from the twenty-first, when 
general history is referred to, or from the first book of all, 
where the reference is to Sicily in particular. For example, 
the citations from the thirteenth about Hyccara’? might very 
well refer to the fifth book of the ScxcsAxa, in particular. The 
citation from the twenty-second book, about Democles and 
Dionysius the younger,’ would seem to refer to the third 
section, which, as we have suggested above, amounted to thirty 
books. The reference to the twenty-first book, about Timoleon,* 
must be an error either for the twenty-eighth or for the thirty- 
first. If the latter, this reference, together with those to the 
thirty-fourth and thirty-eighth books, must have belonged to 
the thirty-eight books of the third, fourth, and fifth sections, 
which completed the writings of Timzeus down to the period of 
his return to Sicily. But, according to our conjecture, books 
31—33 referred to Syria, and books 34—38 to Agathocles. 
We therefore prefer the number 28 for the reference to 
Timoleon.’ The quotation from the thirty-fourth book,* refer- 
ring to the author’s fifty years’ residence at Athens, is probably 
taken from the preface to the section about Agathocles, which 
we know must have been the conclusion of thé general history. 





1 Diog. Laért. VIII. 60: gpyot 5 kal. Tiwacos év TH ey’ KaTd woddods tpdrovs 
reOavpdoba Tov dvdpa (i.e. Empedocles). 

2 Athen. VII. p. 327 B: Tivaws 8’ & rH tpicKatdexdry TGv loropiy epi Tod 
Lixedixod worixviov (héyw 5é Tay ‘Txxdpwv) Siareydpuevos, K.T.d. 

3 Td. VI. p. 250 A: Tiuawos év rp Sevrépg Kal elxoorg trav icropidv, Anuoxdéa 
ono, Tov Atovuciov Tod vewrépov xédaka, K.T.r. 

# Polyb. XII. 25: &vyapri mid xal elxoorg BIBdy, Kal rabrys él TehevTG, éyer 
Kara Thy Tov Tiwodéovros mapdkAnow Tatra... . 26a: mdr Ge 6 Tywodéwr ev 77 
airy BIBAw mapaxadGv Tods “"EXAnvas. 

® The change from KA to KH is easier than from KA to AA. 

6 Polyb. XII. 25 i: dri Tiuasds pyow ev tq TpraxooTG Kal rerdpry BiBrw. 
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The chief interest which now attaches to the lost histories of 
Timzeus is derived from his relations to Polybius. That great 
writer expressly makes the termination of Timzus the begin- 
ning of his own work. ‘ We shall assume,’ he says, ‘as the 
beginning of this book the first transit of the Romans from 
Italy ; and this is continuous with the circumstances with which 
Timezus left off, and coincident with the 129th Olympiad’ He 
therefore intended his history as a sequel to that of Timzus; 
and fragmentary as much of it is, it still abounds with direct 
citations of its predecessor. Nevertheless, Polybius rarely 
mentions Timzus except in terms of the severest censure. The 
explanation of this is simple enough. It was never the in- 
tention of Polybius to write an ancient history. He had, as. 
we shall see, a special object, and he wanted only a starting- 
point. This he found in the most voluminous, the most recent, 
and probably, at that time, most popular writer on history, 
Timeeus, the long-lived chronicler of Tauromenium. Accord- 
ingly, as Timeus had terminated his narrative at the point 
when the Romans first left their peninsula and carried their 
‘conquering arms across the sea into Sicily, Polybius took this 
point as the beginning of a narrative, which had for its object 
the foreign conquests of the masters of Italy. Just in the 
Same way, Smollett and other continuers of English history 
were content to take Hume as the basis of their labours, 
because he had carried his annals down to a certain point, and 
was, at that time, the latest and most esteemed historian. But 
although he accepted Timzeus as his predecessor, Polybius did 
not feel himself in any manner obliged to conceal the opinion 
which he had formed as to the best mode of writing history, or 
to abstain from criticizing Timzus in those particulars in which 
the difference between the two writers was most striking and 
flagrant. Polybius thought it the duty of the historian to 
Spare no pains in acquiring a knowledge of facts, by personal 
inquiries and by frequent voyages and travels. He thought - 
that the writer of a political and military history ought to be 
himself a statesman and a warrior. And, brought up in the 





VT. 5, $1: brodnobucda 5¢ ravrns dpxhv Tis BiBrov Thy mpwrny didBacw ét 
TraNlas'Pwpyalwy. airy 8 éorl cuvexhs mev rots dd’ dv Tiwaws dwédure’ wimre 5é 
Kara Thy évvdrnv wal elxoorhy mpds Tais éxardv’Odupmidda, 
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bustle of real life, he had no sympathy with the artificial sad 
scholastic rhetoric of the literary men of his age, and was © 
contented with such an expression of his meaning as was 
sufficient for practical purposes. He therefore despised a 
book-worm like Timzus,’ who had spent the greater part of 
his life in literary retirement, and who frankly admitted his 
total inexperience in military matters.” He regarded with 
much scorn a writer who undertook to describe places which 
he had never visited.» And the love of legends and the 
acceptance of all that he found written, which was as con- 
spicuous in Timeeus as in the writings of his friend Philochorus 
and the other Atthidists, seemed to Polybius indications of a 
despicable and truly childish credulity.* We can easily under- 
stand why, besides these objections, the style of Timzeus was so 
offensive to Polybius. Accustomed to the pithy and business- 
like harangues of the Achzan conventions, he could not tolerate 
the unreal and pedantic exercitations which Timzeus put into 
the mouths of great personages.’ And the specimen, which we 
have in the speech which he attributes to Hermocrates,’ quite 
justifies the censures of Polybius on this account. In addition 
to the discrepancy between his own character and that of 
Timeus, there is no doubt that the acrimony of Polybius was 
stimulated by the captious and censorious spirit in which the 
Sicilian had treated his own predecessors, especially Theopompus 
and Ephorus.’ This fault-finding temper exposed Timzeus to 
the sharp censure of other writers as well as Polybius: the 
inscription-hunter Polemon, who was opposed to Ister in other 
respects, agreed with him in censuring Timeeus; and Ister had 
given the latter a nickname, which stuck to him—that of 
Epitimeus, ‘the censorious.’* This tendency on the part of 


| 
| 











1 The book-learning of Timzus is thus estimated by Polybius, CXII. 25 d, § 1: 
mpos Tots Tay mpoyeyovérwy trouviwact yevduevos, bréhaBe Tas meylotas dpopues 
éxew mpos Thy toroplav’ dyvody ds ye wot Soxe?. 

2 Polybius, XII. 25 i, § 1, quotes as follows from Timezus, book XXXIV: 
mevriKkovTa cuvex@s érn Siarpivas "AOjynor ~Eertredwv Kal wdons dporoyoupnévws 
dwreipos éyevounv wokeuxs xpelas, and adds: xal 54 Kal ris TG rérwy Beas. 

3 IT. 16, § 15; XII. 25 g. 

4 XI. 4b, § 2: mpdyyua rdvrwv radapwiéoraror. 

5 XII. 25 a, 25 b, 25°m, 25 n, 25 0. ® Polyb. XII. 25 p. 

7 XIL. 4a, § 1 sqq.; XII. 28, § 10 sqq. 

8 Athen. VI. p. 272 B: év rais rpbs Tiuasoy avriypagais. 
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Timzeus was sometimes explained by personal hostility, as in 


the case of Agathocles, whom he never treats with ordinary 


fairness. And Polybius does not hesitate to charge him with 
distorting the truth, in spite of his better knowledge, whenever 
he felt a bias, whether hostile or favourable.1 And the minute- 


ness of his strictures aggravated their injustice in the eyes of 


 Polybius, and rendered him liable to the more stringent criti- 





cisms on his own account: ‘ Who could pardon such blunders,’ 
he says, ‘ especially in a man like Timzeus, who objects to the 
smallest blemishes in other writers ?”? 

But though these severe censures are explained by the dif- 
ferent views which Polybius and Timzus would naturally take 
of the duties of the historian, and though they may be occa- 
sionally well deserved, we must not accept them for more than 


their real worth, or suppose that Timzeus was an insignificant 


or worthless writer. The very opposition between the character 
and career of the two men would render Polybius more likely 
to exaggerate the faults of Timzus, and we know that he was 
very much given to extenuate the merits and enhance the defects 
of those whose works were most useful to him. There can be 
little doubt that Timeeus was one of the most painstaking and 


accurate of all the rhetorical and book-learned historians. The 
chronological investigations, in which he was the first to engage, 


mark an honest and truth-loving mind. And though, like the 
Atthidists, he indulged in mythological lore, and this to such 
an extent that he was called [paoovAXexrpia, ‘ the compiling 





1 Polybius, apud Diodor. XIII. 90: woddd loropet YevdH 6 Tiwacos xal doxet 7d 
mapdmav ovk dareipos dv obdevds T&v TowotTwv* bard 5é THs Piroverklas émcoKorovpmevos, 
Brav drat } wéyew 4 rotvaytloy éyxwuidvew Twa mpobfra, wdvTwv émihavOdverat 
kal rodv Tt Tod KabjKovros mapexBalver, His chief hero was Timoleon, who had 
been the benefactor of his father Andromachus; see Cic. ad Div. IV. 24; Mar- 
eellin. Vit. Thucyd. § 42. 

2 Polyb. XII. 4a: rls dv ert Soln ovyyvdpny Trois rowotros duapriyacw, dd\dws 
re kal Tywaly 7G mporpvouéry rots ddrdots mpds Tas ToLadras rapwruxlas ; Creuzer, 
Histor. Kunst d. Griechen (p. 313, note), says, ‘this is a proverbial expression 
which Ang. Mai has translated in quite Ciceronian Latin: qui ceterorum histori- 
Corum tam importune reduviam curat; see Cic. pro Ros. Am. 44, § 128. The 
Greek word occurs twice in Plutarch, De Audit. p. 43, p. 163, Wyttenb. and De 
discrim, adul. ab amico, p. 277 B. It would be in German sich an den Niednagel 
hiingen, to stick to the hangnails. Polybius repeats the same reproach, no. 128, 
p. 401, ed. A, Mai.’ 
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old woman,’ ‘ the dealer in old wives’ fables,’ he seems to have 
done the good work of relieving the old legends from the © 
rationalistic and mock historical form, in which the Isocratean 
historians had begun to clothe them,’ and to have exhibited 
them in their native simplicity, as poetical fictions. In the 
midst of his disparagement, Polybius cannot refrain from testi- 
fying’® to the inquisitive spirit and laborious diligence of Timzeus, 
Cicero, who cites him as the best example among the historians | 
of the first class of Asiatic style,* says :° ‘'Timeeus, as far as I 
can judge, by many degrees the most learned of historians, and 
abounding more than all others in copiousness of matter and 
variety of expression, and not unpolished in style and com- 
position, brought much eloquence to this department of writing, 
but no practice in forensic oratory.” And although Longinus cites 
him as a pregnant example of frigidity, he says that ‘ Timzeus 
was in other respects an able historian, and not barren in 
oratorical sublimity; that he was erudite and inventive, but 
that he was most censorious in regard to the faults of others, 
and unable to perceive his own.’* On the whole, it seems 
right to admit that if Timeus had most of the faults, he 
had also most of the merits of a rhetorical and learned his- 
torian ; and if, like other Doctores Umbratici, he indulged in 
strong censures when he detected trifling inaccuracies, we must 
not forget his real services because he has been treated with a 
censoriousness at least equal to his own. 

§ 3. Of the more immediate forerunners of Polybius, the 
most eminent was his father’s colleague, Aratus of Sicyon, the 
general of the Achzan league, who wrote memoirs of his own 
times in thirty books. This work, which is entirely lost, 
carried down the history of Greece to the year 220 B.c., seven 








1 Suidas, s. v. Téwacos. This name was probably given him by Ister; see the 
authorities referred to by Creuzer, u. s. p. 313. 

2 See Grote, Hist. of Greece, I. p. 552. 

3 XTI. 26, f.2: Soxet wev yap kal ri éureipixhy epi Exacra Sivamw Kal rv éxt 
Ths Torurpayyoovvns Ew mapecxevdcba Kal cvAAHBSnv gidrordvws mpoeAnrvOévac 
mpos Td ypdgew Thy ioroplar. 

4 Brutus, 95. 5 De Oratore, II. 14. 

8 De Sublim. 4: Oarépouv 5é Sv elrowev—héyw 5é rod Wuxpod,—adnphs 6 Tiuacos, 
avnp 7a mev Edda txavds Kal pds A6ywv évlore pwéyeos odx Apopos, wodrvicrwp, émi- 
vonrixds, TAY GddoTplww wev EXeyKTUKGTaTOS duaprnudrur, dveralcOnros 5é idiwv. 
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years before the death of Aratus, who, as is well known, was 
poisoned by the order of Philip of Macedon.’ Polybius makes a 
special reference to this work in the introduction to his history,’ 
and regards its termination as an epoch. In another passage 
_he praises it, as distinguished alike by the genuineness of its 
facts and the perspicuity of its style. 

Another eminent writer of the age of Aratus was PuyLar- 
cuus, whom Athenzus claims for his own city Naucratis,* 
and whom Suidas assigns either to that city, or to Athens, or 
to Sicyon.’ The latter probably was suggested by his relations 
to Aratus. He was perhaps a Naucratite settled at Athens. 
Besides other works of which we know nothing,’ he wrote a 
valuable history in twenty-eight books, which discussed the 
{talian expedition of Pyrrhus and other affairs down to the reign 
of Euergetes, and the war between Antigonus and Cleomenes.’ 
In the same work, no doubt, he treated of Antiochus and 
Eumenes, on which Suidas supposes that he wrote a distinct 
mouograph.* Polybius charges him with undue partiality to 
Cleomenes, and with hostility to Aratus, whose account he 
much prefers to that of Phylarchus.? But the countercharge 
might be brought against Polybius himself. And though 
Plutarch has concurred in the censure,” there can be no doubt 
_uthe minds of those who read the account of Cleomenes, which 
ie has borrowed from Phylarchus, that the latter was quite 
justified in his favourable opinion of the Lacedzemonian king, and 
that Polybius was blinded by party spirit. On many accounts we 
must regret the loss of Phylarchus." It would have been very 





1 See the vivid account in Polybius, VIII. 14; Plut. V. Arati, 52. 

71. 3,82; Cf. IV.2,§1. -, 

3 He says (II. 40, § 4), that he shall only give a summary account of the actions 
of Aratus: 14 7d Kal Nlav ddnOwods Kal cadets éxeivov wept T&v ldiwy cuvreraxévat 
mpdtewy drourvnuariopovs, 

4 TT, p. 58 C, 

5 s, n. Pidapxos "AOnvaios } Navxparirns’ ol 5¢ Lixveviov, drow 5¢ Alyiwriov 
éypawav. 

§ Suidas enunciates six works in all, Eudocia only four. 

_ 7 It seems not improbable that the history of Phylarchus began at the death of 
Alexander the Great ; see Schéll, Hist. Lit. Gr. IIL. p. 133. 

§ Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. p. UXXIX, 

© II. 56—59, 60—63. 10 Vit. Arati, 38. 

N Niebuhr says (Kleine Schriften, I. p. 270): ‘ Phylarchus belongs to the writers 
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advantageous to view the history of the Peloponnesus from two | 
different sides, and, as far as we can learn, the style of — 
Phylarchus, though perhaps ostentatious and declamatory, was 
very lively and gave great effect to the vigour of his narratives. 
Dionysius indeed classes Phylarchus with Polybius himself as 
one of those whom no one can endure to read through,’ but 
this is merely an outbreak of classical purism. 

Another of the immediate forerunners of Polybius was 
Puitinus or Purientius of Agrigentum,? who wrote a con- 
tinuation of Timzeus, including a history of the first and second 
Punic wars. ‘The ill treatment which Agrigentum received 
from the Romans made him, Polybius tells us, as partial to the 
Carthaginians as Fabius Pictor was to his own countrymen. 
‘Looking to their life and principles, I do not suppose,’ says 
Polybius,’ ‘that these writers intentionally spoke untruly, but 
it seems to me that they were much in the same case as lovers. 
For, owing to his party spirit and unmixed good-will to the 
Carthaginians, Philinus thinks that they acted in all respects 
with prudence, honour, and courage, and that the conduct of 
the Romans was just the reverse. Whereas Fabius takes 
precisely the opposite view.’ It is much to be regretted that 
we have no specimens of his work, which might have fulfilled 
the remark of the lion in the fable, namely, that if lions 
were painters, the man would not always be represented as 
uppermost. 

Of two other writers on the Punic wars, Cu#rEAs and 
Sosrius, the latter of whom, like Philinus, took the Cartha- 
ginian side, Polybius writes in the following terms :* ‘ With 
regard to writings such as those of Chereas and Sosilus, there 
can be no occasion to say more, for in my opinion their rank 





whom I pity as much as I regret their loss. The judgment which Polybius passes 
on him, though not groundless, is nevertheless prompted by the party spirit of an 
Achean Arcadian, hating Cleomenes, whose great qualities he is nevertheless 
obliged to recognize.’ 

1 De Compos. Verb. p. 30, Reiske. Phrynichus (p. 425, Lobeck) remarks on 
a quotation, by Gaius Arethusius, from Phylarchus, as an authority in Greek: @ 
ToU udprupos, ws Eouxe TOU érayouevov. 

? See Corn. Nep. Hannib. 13 ; Cic. Divin. I. 24. 

21. 14,§$2. Cf. Niebuhr, Hist. of Rome, III. p. 573. 

* IIL 20, § 5. 
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and value are not those of history, but those of the gossip 
which takes its rise in a barber’s shop or in a vulgar crowd.’ 

§ 4. The long life of Potysrus was more stirring and adven- 
turous than that of most literary men.’ His father, Lycortas 
of Megalopolis, was one of the most distinguished leaders of 
the Achzan league, and was appointed general of the con- 
federacy on the death of his friend Philopemen in s.c. 182. 
_ As the historian tells us’ that no one up to his time had borne 
the name of Polybius, we may perhaps adopt the suggestion 
that the Achzan general, who commanded under Philopcemen 
against Machanidas,’ was called by the more common name 
Polybus,* and was a relation of Polybius, whose name was 
therefore lengthened by way of distinction. The date of the 
historian’s birth is fixed at B.c. 204. He tells us that he was 
not of full age,’ that is, not thirty,’ when he went to Egypt, in 
B.c. 181, along with his father and the younger Aratus, as an 
ambassador from the league. The Pseudo-Lucian tells that he 
had reached the age of eighty-two, when he died in consequence 
of a fall from his horse.?’ This was some time after the conquest 
of Numantia in 133, for he wrote a history of that war.’ If he 
was born in B.c. 204,° he was twenty-five at the time of the 
embassy, and died in B.c. 122. 

The public career of Polybius, in connexion with the Achzan 
league, extended from the death of Philopcemen in z.c. 182, to 
the overthrow of the Macedonian monarchy in B.c. 168. When 





1 There are elaborate and able articles on Polybius in the dictionaries of Pauly 
and W. Smith, the latter by the editor himself, and the former by Dr. C. Fuchs. 

2 XXXVII.I.f.$4. It has been supposed that Todvfcos is a synonym of Ma- 
' KpbB.0s, but as we have the name Polybiades by the side of Alcibiades and Eury- 
biades, the patronymics of Alcibius and Eurybius (also Eurybies), son of Eury- 
stheus, it is reasonable to conclude that the word refers to Sia rather than Alos, 


Pook. 1s. 4 Lucht, ad Phylarchi Fragm. p. 81. 
5 XXV. 7. 6 XXIX. 9. 
7 Longevi, c. 22. 8 Cic. ad Div. V. 12. 


9 Daunon (Biogr. Univers. tom. XXXV.) puts the birth of Polybius between 
210 and 200; Schill (Hist. Lit. Gr. III. p. 226), before 205 ; Westermann (ad 
Voss. de Hist. Gr. p. 164), before 211; Nitzsch (Polybios, p. 118, Kiel, 1842), be- 
tween 213 and 210. Clinton, F. H. III. p. 119, says: ‘his birth could not be 
earlier than B.C. 210, and his death could not be earlier than B.c. 129.’ The date, 
which we have assumed, is suggested by Casaubon (ad Polyb. pp. 1064, 1071, 


1079). 
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Philopcemen was buried, the young Polybius bore the urn to its 
resting-place.' In the following year, as has been mentioned, 
he went as ambassador to Egypt. On his return, he was for 
some years one of the leaders of the moderate party, which 
opposed the intrigues of the Romanizing Callicrates, and was 
denounced, along with Archon and his father, by the Roman 
ambassadors who came to Greece in B.c. 169.? In the dis- 
cussions which arose it was resolved to deviate from the 
neutrality recommended by Lycortas, and to join the Romans 
in their war against Perseus. Archon was made general of 
the forces, and Polybius commander of the cavalry, and in this 
capacity was sent to Macedonia to receive the consul’s in- 
structions. Although the proffered aid was declined,’ Polybius 
remained in the Roman camp till he was sent back by Marcius 
for the purpose of preventing his countrymen from complying 
with the demand for five thousand auxiliaries which they had 
received from Appius, the Roman general in Illyria* In B.c. 
168, the Ptolemies, Philometor and Physcon, applied to the 
Achzean league for aid against Antiochus, and asked either for 
a force commanded by Lycortas,and his son, or for the aid of 
those two officers without any troops.’ ‘The celebrated circle 
of Popillius precluded the need of this or any other assistance.’ ° 
Although it does not appear that in these transactions the 
party of Polybius in the league had given any good grounds 
for complaint on the part of the Romans, the two commissioners, 
C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius, who came to the Peloponnese 
after the overthrow of the Macedonians, were induced by the 
misrepresentations of Callicrates to demand that certain 
eminent persons, whom they refused to name, should be sen- 
tenced to death for contributing to the aid of Perseus by 
pecuniary supplies and in other ways.’ The Achzan assembly 
insisted that the accused should be first of all named. And 
the Romans, at the suggestion of Callicrates, stated that the 
charge included all who had held the office of general since the 





1 Plut. Philopwmen, 21 ; An seni, &. p. 790. 
® Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, VIII. 406. 
3 Polyb. XXVIII. 6, § 10 sqq. 

. 4 Id, XXVII. 11, §7 sqq.; Thirlwall, p. 423. 


5 Polyb. XXIX. 8, § 5. 6 Thirlwall, p. 424. 7 Pausanias, VII. 10, 
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commencement of the war. One of the persons thus im- 
plicated, Xenon, imprudently offered to meet the charge before 
a Roman tribunal. As this proposal was eagerly accepted by 
the Roman commissioners, Callicrates was able to draw up a 
list of one thousand names, including all whom he hated or 
feared, that is, all the best men in the league ; and the Romans 
compelled all these to sail for Italy, when, instead of being put 
on their trial, they were distributed among the towns of 
Etruria, and became, in fact, exiles under supervision, or 
prisoners of war. Polybius, who was of course one of those 
deported from Greece, had made the acquaintance of Aimilius 
Paullus and his sons in Greece,’ and the young men obtained 
permission from the pretor to receive him into their father’s 
house. The intimate friendship which thus sprung up between 
Polybius and Scipio Almilianus the younger son of Paullus, 
then a youth of eighteen, was maintained to the end of the life 
of Polybius, and contributed more than any other circumstance 
to forward his literary projects by facilitating the journeys 
which he undertook for the purpose of acquiring information, 
and by procuring him access ,to the libri Censuales and other 
documents at Rome.’ 

- After an exile or captivity of seventeen years, the pro- 
scribed Achzeans, who were reduced from one thousand to three 
hundred,‘ were permitted to return to Greece,’ and Polybius 





2 Liv. XXXV. 28. 
_* Polyb. XXXII. 9,§ 5. Appian (Pun. 132) calls Polyhius the diddexados of 
Scipio Aimilianus ; and he may have been employed as a Greek tutor during the first» 
year of his exile. That he was the confidential friend and adviser of Scipio is well 
known ; see Plut. Sympos. IV. 1 ; Vell. Pat. I. 13 ; Ammian. Marcell. XXIII. 2. 

8 Casaubon says, in the dedication to his edition: ‘linguam Romanam Polybius 
didicit, atque antiquissima monumenta, que vix pauci e Romanis civibus intelli- 
gebant, et Capitolina wde ut promere sibi liceret impetrato, in sermonem Greecum 
transtulit, ac Romanos ipsos proceres sue civitatis jura docuit, que ipsi ignora- 
bant.’ Cf. Niebuhr, H. &. I. p. 238, and note ror. For his ability to avail 
himself of documents written in obsolete Latin, see what he says of the old treaty 
with Carthage (III. 22), and for his general use of Roman authorities, see XXXII, 
9, § 4; I. 62; ITI. 32, sqq.; VII. 9; XV. 18; XVI. I5. 

4 Pausan. VII. 10, $ t2: éwraxadexdrw 5’ torepov tree rpiaxoclous 4) Kal é\de- 
govas, ot udvot wept "IraNlavy ’Axadv édlovro, dgidot. Polyb. XXXII. 7, § 15: 
Tovs pev yap mrelorous ocxeddv dravras 6 xpdvos Hin KarnvadwKe Tovs ye 5h Kal 


pvhyns aélovs, 
5 Polybius, not. satisfied with the permission to return, asked that the exiles 
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revisited his native country for a short time. . He gave the 


best counsels he could to the league, but was quite unable to — 


check the progress of events. In the first year of the third 
Punic war, B.c. 149, he was summoned to Lilybzeum to attend 
the consul Manilius,’ but was stopped at Corcyra by tidings of 
the submission of Carthage, and returned to Greece.’ In B.c. 
147 we find him before Carthage, as the companion and, as it 
seems, the adviser of Scipio Amilianus.* The city fell in the 
spring of B.c. 146, and Polybius hastened from the scene of 
destruction to Greece, where Mummius had just taken and 
destroyed Corinth. In the autumn the Romans sent ten 
commissioners to assist in regulating the affairs of Greece. 
Polybius, whose intimacy with eminent Romans was prejudicial 
to his influence with his countrymen while they still retained 
their independence, was enabled by this circumstance to mediate 
between the victors and the vanquished. He secured the wives 
and children of the condemned in the possession of their con- 
fiscated property, he prevailed upon the Romans to leave 
standing or to restore the statues of Aratus, Philopcemen, and 
others,’ and was permitted to take such a part in the municipal 
legislation as tended to mitigate the rigour of the Roman 
enactments, and to restore at least some of the outward marks 
of Greek civic independence.’ His services were highly appre- 
ciated by the Peloponnesians, and. statues were erected to his 
honour at his native city of Megalopolis, at Mantinea, Tegea, 
and other places. An inscription on one of these, written in 
elegiac verse, made a complimentary allusion to his travels, 
‘and commemorated his successful mediation with the Romans.’ 





should be restored to their former honours, and sounded Cato on the subject, who 


said, with a smile, that Polybius wished, like another Ulysses, to go back into. the ~ 


den of the Cyclops to seek the cap and girdle that he had forgotten (Plut. Cato 
Major, c. 9, p. 341 ; Apophthegm. p. 199). 

1 Polyb. XXXVII, 1 e, § 1. ; 2 Thid. § 3. 

3 Polyb. XX XIX. 3, § 6; Diodor. Zxerpt. Vatic. XXX. 8, p. 93, Mai; Appian. 
Punic. c. 132; Pausan. VIII. 30, § 9. 

* Polyb, XL. 7, § 1. 5 Id. XL, 7 a, §§ 3, 8, 10. 

§ Td. ibid. §§ 1o—13. 

7 He speaks of honours conferred upon him in his lifetime (XL. 10, § 4), but 
see Pausan. VIII. 30, § 8, where the phrase ws ér! yfv xal 0d\accav wacav mha-| 
ynbein seems to imply that the statue was erected after his death, 


| 


| 
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Another inscription declared that Hellas would not have fallen 
from the first had she followed the counsels of Polybius in all 


things, and that when she failed she was succoured by him 


alone.’ 

During the remainder of his long life, Polybius was occupied 
principally in writing his historical works, or in the journeys 
which he undertook for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of 
different countries. Pliny tells us’ that when Scipio Aimilianus 
was carrying on the war in Africa, Polybius, with a fleet which 
Scipio had placed at his disposal, surveyed the coast from 
Mount Atlas towards the west. And Polybius himself speaks 
of having encountered great dangers and undergone great 
sufferings in exploring Africa, Spain, Gaul, and the sea which 
washes the coasts of the latter countries.* Besides his embassy 
to Egypt at an early part of his life, he revisited that country 
in the reign of Ptolemy Physcon, i.e. after B.c. 146.4 Here he 
probably met Scipio and Panetius.’ Soon after this he under- 
took the western journeys already mentioned.’ It is not 
known when he paid the visit to Rhodes which enabled him to 
examine the archives of that island,’ but it is probable that this 
took place in his earlier days, when he was in Asia Minor® and 
travelled to the Euxine.? He was at Sardis in the consulship 
of Cn. Manlius Vulso, 8.c. 189,"° but this was long before he 
undertook journeys with a literary object. It is inferred that 
he was at the siege of Numantia in B.c. 134, as he wrote an 
account of that war. Perhaps it would be most reasonable to 
conclude that this was the last of his journeys. The declining 
years of his life were seemingly spent in Greece," where he died, 
and his history was manifestly written for the benefit of his 
countrymen,” and to obtain a reputation in Hellenic literature. 
He might hope to obtain a few readers at Rome, but his object 
was to explain to the Greeks how the power of their conquerors 
had established itself, and to continue down to his own times 





1 Polyb. XL. 37, § 2. 
2V.1.§9. He sailed through the pillars of Hercules, and arrived at the 
river Daras and the country of the dthiopes Daratite; Plin. VI. 199. 


# TIT. 59, § 7. 4 XXXIV. 14. 5 Cic. Acad. IV. 2. 
6 Cf. Excerpt. Vaticana, p. 460, with II. 14—17; III. 47, sqq.; X. 10. 
7 TIT. 15, § 8. 8 XXII. 21, § 12. 9 IV. 38—-45. 


10 XXII. 21, $5. 1 Excerpt. Vat. p. 460. 12 I, 3, § 8. 
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the elaborate history of Timeus. Of his personal tastes and ~ 
habits we know nothing, except that, like Xenophon, he was. 
fond of hunting,’ and he lost his life in consequence of a fall — 
from his horse. | 
_ § 5. Besides the history, of which we are about to speak, and 
the narrative of the siege of Numantia, to which we have 
already referred, Polybius seems to have written ‘the life of 
Philopemen,? from which in all probability Plutarch and 
Pausanias derived their accounts of that general ; a treatise ‘on 
Tactics ;’?* a letter to Zenon of Rhodes ‘on the situation of 
Laconia,’ * and a treatise to prove that the countries south of the 
equator were not inhabited.’ 

The great work of Polybius was ‘a general or universal 
history’ (kafoAuky Kat Kouwn isropia, tov Ka’ OAov obyraéktc),° 
‘a general and comprehensive narrative of events’ (ka9dXou Kai 
ovAANHBOny oiKkovomia Tov Tpaypuarwr).’ Of the forty books, of 
which it consisted, only the first five have come down to us 
complete, the rest being represented only by fragments and 
extracts more or less considerable. The work falls into three 
main divisions: (I.) An introduction in two books, written for 
the purpose of connecting it with the history of Timzus,’ and 
of filling up the time between the end of his book and the end 
of the annals of Aratus.’ In this introduction (tpowapackevn)” 
he treats of the period from B.c. 264 to B.c. 220, and discusses 
the events which occurred in Italy, Africa, and Greece during 
that time, especially the first Punic war, and the history of the 
Achzean league down to the battle of Sellasia. (II.) The main © 
part of the work, in thirty books, of which the object is to show - 
how the Romans laid the foundations of their sovereignty of the 
world (oixoumévn). It includes a period of fifty-three years 
from B.c. 220 to B.c. 168, during which the Romans conquered 
the Carthaginians, the Syrians, and the Macedonians. (III.) 
The epilogue in ten books, of which the object is to show the 
helplessness and vanity of the different attempts made to disturb 
the dominion of Rome down to the taking of Corinth in B.c. 146, 





1 XXXII. 22, § 3. Cf. XXXII. 15, § 8. 

2X. 24, $5 sq. 3 IX. 20, § 4. 

4 XVI. 20, § 5. 5 Geminus, Zlem, Astr. c. 12. 
NT... Digs eee 8 Eis Site Jes ORE Fe Ar a 10 T. 13, $0 
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when the history of Greece, as an independent country, may be 
said to have terminated. Perhaps no historical work was ever 
written with such definiteness of purpose or unity of plan, or 
with such self-consciousness on the part of the writer. The first 
and second divisions of the work were prefaced by an elaborate 
statement of what the author was about to write, and of the 
objects which he had in view,’ and after having finished his 
intended narrative in the thirty-ninth book, he devoted the 
fortieth to a chronological summary and retrospect of the whole. 
The general object of Polybius was much the same as that of 
Thucydides, namely, to treat past history as the best guide of 
our present actions. He therefore calls his history ‘ a business- 
like, systematic work, ‘a history for statesmen.’?* Omitting 
the idle investigations of previous writers into questions of 
mythology and the like, he adopts, as he tells us, ‘ the business- 
like or political style (rpaypatikog rpdzoc),’ first, because the 
continual change in the progress of events requires a corre- 
sponding novelty of narration, and secondly, ‘ because this style 
of history always was the most useful (w@eAtuwraroc) of all, and 
is now especially so, since in our times experience and art have 
made such progress, that those who wish to learn may do so 
systematically (ueAodixwc).’ ‘ We therefore,’ he adds, ‘ have been 
led to this style because our object is not so much the gratifi- 
cation of our readers as the advantage of those who are in- 
terested in these questions.’* The object to which he wishes to 
direct attention, is, generally, the manner in which fortune or 





1 The general programme of books I. and II, is given in I. 13, and of books 
Iit.—X1.. in ITT. 2—s. 

2 Mai apud Clinton, PF. H. B. C. 146. 

3 His terms are mpayyarich toropla (I. 2, § 8), rpayyuarela (I. 3, § 1). In the 
later Greek writers mpayywarela means any regular work in writing. But it signi- 
fied, in the classical age, careful and practical investigation, like uéodos (see 
Aristot. Topic. I. 1), That its meaning in Polybius is to be explained from the 
adjective mpayuarikés is sufficiently clear. And his favourite use of the adjective 
is to denote ‘serviceable in state matters’ (VII. 12, § 2; IIT. 5, § 7; IIL 118, 
§ 12), and, therefore, as a synonym of wodirixés. Hence it signifies that which is 
serviceable in any way—strength of body (XXVI. 5, § 6), or mind (XX XIX, 1, 
§ 1). Hence, again, it is applied to whatever is effective ; arguments (XXXVI. 
3, § 1) are called Nbyor dvdpwddes Kal mparywarcxol, an attack (V. 5, § 4) is termed 
algvidios Kal mpayyarixh érlOeors, and even a hillock (IV. 70, § 10) is described 
as dxpas edpvods Kal mpayparixis Exwv rag. * IX. 2, §§ 4—6. 
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providence (for he seems to include this in rvyn) uses the 


{ 
; 


{ 


ability and energy of man, as instruments in carrying out 


what is predetermined,’ and specially the exemplification of 
these principles in the wonderful growth of the Roman power 
during the fifty-three years of which he treats. Former times 
could deal only with the separate histories of particular nations ; 
but the conquests of Rome had brought all the inhabitants of 
the civilized world into a sort of contact, and enabled the his- 
torian to interweave the contemporaneous events, so as to form 
one consistent whole.’ In no other way could the general view of 
the case be obtained. ‘I do not deny,’ says Polybius,’ ‘ that 
one might learn to a certain extent from particular histories, how 
the Romans took Syracuse or conquered Spain, but it would be 
difficult to comprehend, without a general survey of history, how 
they arrived at universal dominion, what partial opposition they 
met with, and what contributed on the other hand to their 
success.’ To speak of blind fortune, as in itself the cause of 
great events, appears to Polybius altogether unreasonable.‘ 
He will not allow that the beginning (apy7) is the cause (atria). 
For example, it would be absurd to call the taking of Saguntum, 
which was the Jbeginning of the second Punic war, its cause.° 
This is the language of those who cannot distinguish between 
the cause (airia), the beginning (apy), and the pretext or 
alleged grounds (zpdgacic). ‘I, he says,’ ‘give the name of 
beginnings to the first attempts and doings of things already 
decreed ; but causes are what precede decisions and deter- 
minations, such as thoughts, dispositions, and reasonings, and 
whatever leads to judgments and resolves.’ Fortune then, or 
providence, of whose dealings the Roman power was the most 
illustrious and instructive dispensation,’ seizes on opportunities 





1T. 5; V. 31, 105; LV. 28, &c. 9 15-37,1633) Vi.-43)! XX RIE 36. 

3 VIII. 4, §§ 5, 6. «, XVII. .11,,8.5. 5 IIT. 6, §§ 1—3. 6 Thid. § 7. 

7 I. 4, §4: 7d xKdddorov Kal dPedydrarov éemirjdevwa THs téxns. He adds: 
TOAAG yap avTh Kawvoroodca Kal cuvexGs evaywrifouévn Tots Tav avOpHrwv Blos 
ovdérw Tolovd’ dmrdOs ovr’ elpydcato epyor obr’ iywvrlcaro dyéucpua oloy Td Kad’ Has. 
‘These words,’ says Creuzer (Hist. Kunst d. Gr. p. 416), ‘exclude blind chance, 
and take Fortune, in the Stoic sense, as a being which works with reason and 
fixed purpose.’ He also remarks, that ‘in the Stoic system fortune (rx, e/uap- 
#évn) is identical with Providence or the highest reason (swmma ratio), and means 
merely the dispensation of God’ (Wyttenb. ad Plat. Phed. p. 227; Creuzer, ad 
Plotinum, III. 1, p. 134, sqq.; VI. 8, p. 402). See above, chapter XLVII. § 7.) 
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and avails itself of deeply rooted causes. Thus the unjust attack 
of Philip and Antiochus on the infant King of Egypt gave 
Fortune an opportunity of urging the Romans to the conquest of 
those princes.’ The courage and ability of Scipio Amilianus 
were the causes of his successes, and Fortune only employed 
him as her agent.’ “Above all, the political constitution and 
military arrangements of the Romans were the causes of the 
victories which they gained and of the empire which they 
established, and Polybius devoted one of his books to an ex- 
amination of these peculiarities. Accordingly, the history of 
Polybius is professedly an investigation of causes with a view to 
the explanation of their results; it is, as he calls it, ‘a demon- 


_ strative history,’ and the moral obviously is to convince the 
me y 


Greeks that they ought to acquiesce in the inevitable domination 
of Rome,‘ and to enjoy the blessings of peace under the protection 
of those destined and irresistible conquerors.’ 

The following is the order of subjects adopted by Polybius 
as far as it can be ascertained. The first two books, as has 
been mentioned, are a general introduction in continuation of 
Timzeus, and discuss the first Punic war, the affairs in Illyria, 
Gaul, and Etruria, and the history of the Achzan league, down 
to the defeat of Cleomenes at Sellasia. At the end of the 
second book he points out the connexion between this intro- 
duction and the following books, which are designed to treat 
generally of the Social war in Greece, the war with Hannibal 
in Italy, and with Antiochus in Ceele-Syria.° 

The third book carries the second Punic war down to the 
battle of Canne. The fourth and fifth books are devoted to 
the affairs of Greece and Syria. The sivth contained an 





1 XV. 20, § 6. 2 XXXII. 16, § 3. 

8 II. 37, § 3: obrws H5n THs ldlas cal dwodexricfjs loroplas dpxdueba. Creuzer 
considers this term also an indication of the Stoicism of Polybius (u. s. p. 414). 
Herodotus, however (I. 1), calls his book an dwédeéts loropins. 

4 III. 4, §§ 7, 8. 5 IV. 74, § 3. 

§ II. 71, §$ 9, 10: KabfjKxov dy ely (the student will observe the Stoic phrase- 
ology), wapayeyovbras él rovrous rods Katpods kara Thy €& dpxijs mpdbeow, év ols 
tueddov of péev"EXXgves Tov Duypaxixdby, ‘Pwywator 5é rdov’AvmBraxdy, ol 5é kara Thy 
"Aciay Bacirels tov wepl Koldns Zuplas évicracba wb\euov, kal rhv BIBov rabrny 
dpoplfew dxohovOws TH Te Tv mpoyeyovérwy mpayudrwy wepvypady Kal ry TOY 
kexeipixdrwy Ta mpd Tay Suvacray Karacrpopy. 
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elaborate history of the Roman constitution, with some notice 
of the Carthaginian. The seventh book treated of various con- 
temporary events in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. The eighth 
contained the siege of Syracuse, the capture of Tarentum, the 
death of Aratus, and other events in Asia and Greece. The. 
ninth was also occupied with miscellaneous events. It con-| 
tained remarks on the character of Hannibal, and the military — 
art. The chief subject of the tenth was Scipio’s campaign in 
Spain, but it carried on the contemporary history in Italy and 
Greece also. Philopeemen in Greece, and Scipio in Spain 
were the heroes of the eleventh book. Our fragments of the 
twelfth are chiefly criticisms of Timzus and Callisthenes. 
Philip, Nabis, and Antiochus appeared on the stage in the 
thirteenth book. The fourteenth and fifteenth books contained 
the end of the second Punic war, and the beginning of the 
Roman contact with Philip, who was the chief subject of the 
three following books. Of the nineteenth we have only one 
short fragment. The twentieth and two following books treated 
of the AXtolian, Syrian, and Gallogreecian wars. The twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth books were taken up with the affairs of 
the Achzeans and Macedonians, and the same subjects, in the 
main, were pursued in the two following. The war with 
Perseus of Macedon, and the affairs of Syria and Egypt, 
oceupied the twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth 
books. Of the thirtieth book we have fragments relating 
chiefly to embassies. In the thirty-first book Polybius narrated 
the history of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Roman alliance with 
Rhodes, the visit of Ptolemy Physcon, and the flight of the 
hostage, Demetrius Nicator.* In the thirty-second book, besides 
a narrative of the transactions in Dalmatia, Epirus, and Asia 








1 Tt is interesting to read his remarks on the necessity of a professional training 
for military men. The chief requisite, he thinks, is yeyewuerpnxévar, py Tedelws, 
adn’ érl rocoirov ég’ Scov dvadoylas evvaavy éxew Kal ris mepl duolornras Oewpias 
(IX. 20, § 1). He exclaims against the absurdity of supposing that, while the 
dancer and musician must go through a course of study, ro’s orparnylas dvrurot- 
oupévous doxdrrew ef Sejoee Tav éxrds émirnievpdrwv wéxpt Twos dvadaBety (J bid. 
§ 8). 

2 Polybius gives a very minute and somewhat exciting account of this affair, 
in which he took an active part himself (KX XI. 19—23). It is, in fact, one of 
the liveliest pictures in the history. - 
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Minor, Polybius gave a very interesting account of Scipio 
/Bmilianus, and of his own relations with that eminent Roman.’ 
The thirty-third book contained, among other subjects, the 
Ligurian war and the affairs of Prusias and Attalus. Our 
_ fragments of the thirty-fourth book are all geographical. The 
thirty-fifth treated of the Celtiberian war. The thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh were taken up mainly with the third Punic 
war. The thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth contained the Achzan 
war, and the destruction of Corinth and Carthage, and the 
fortieth, as we have already mentioned, was a chronological 
retrospect of the whole work. 

§ 6. Taking his history as a whole, and comparing the 
uniformity of the design with the accuracy and diligence of the 
execution, it is scarcely possible to speak in too high terms of 
Polybius. Still he has met with much censure, and with very 
limited appreciation. Of the Greek and Latin historians, 
there is perhaps no one who is so little read in the original 
language, even by the professed students of the classical 
authors. For one hundred who are familiar with Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, there is perhaps scarcely one 
who has gone through even a book or two of Polybius. 
Perhaps the chief cause of this neglect is to be found in the 
real faults of his style, which have been greatly exaggerated by 
some of his critics. Dionysius of Halicarnassus classed him 
with the writers whom no one could endure-to read to the end 
of a chapter.2 A modern admirer, who has vindicated his 
merits with great spirit and ability,’ is obliged to admit that 





*Polybius writes as a man may be expected to write who, having 
totally neglected the study of composition, sits down in the 
intervals of a busy life to embody his experience in writing.‘ 
Hence his style is slovenly, somewhat tautological, and infected 





1 XXXII. 8—16. 

2 De Comp. Verb, p. 30, Reiske: olas ovdels droudver uéxpe kopwvldos diehOeiv. 

8 ‘Extracts from Polybius,’ in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, vol. II. p. 65. 
The writer of this article, who assumes a fanciful designation, is known to be an 
eminent Cambridge scholar. 

*This is a mistake. As we have seen, the literary life of Polybius was 
‘not interrupted by business, but was the peaceful termination of his long 
career, 


Vox. ILI. G 
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with colloquial verbiage. It bears some resemblance to that 
of a modern newspaper despatch. His manner, indeed, is a 
proper envelope for his matter—homely, substantial,and business- 
like. The change which we experience in passing from the 
pages of Thucydides or Xenophon to those of Polybius, is the 
same as if the Parthenon had been taken down, and the 

materials had been converted into barracks or warehouses.’ — 
Even his poetical panegyrist laments that the slighted Graces _ 
pine over his style, and compares him to a sweet fruit with a 
rugged rind.’ The true explanation of the unattractive diction 
in which Polybius has written his history, is suggested by the 
indications of Stoicism which are so apparent in his general 
sentiments.? The view respecting fortune as a kind of provi- 
dence working by appropriate instruments, and the avowedly 
pragmatic and apodeictic character which he has given to his 
work, show that he belonged to the Stoic school. His con- 
nexion with Panztius, who succeeded him as the philosophical 
teacher of Scipio Amilianus,’ and with Lelius,* who had been a 
pupil of Diogenes the Babylonian, is appealed to as indicating the 
philosophical sect which he followed. And the attention paid to 
his work by the three Stoics, M. Brutus, Poseidonius, and Strabo, 
is also regarded as a arnoeeeson of this inference respecting his 
speculative opinions.’ Now, the Stoics Opiretataranty neglected 
the rhetorical ornaments of style. Cicero says® that ‘ their 
style was perhaps subtle and certainly acute, but for oratorical 








1 Hayley’s Essay on History, Lond. 1781. The following lines on Polybius are 
quoted with much approbation by Creuzer (Hist. Kunst d, Gr. p. 422):— 
v. 283: ‘ 
Thou friend of Scipio, vers’d in war’s alarms, 
v. 289: 
O highly perfect in each nobler part, 
The sage’s wisdom and the soldier’s art, 
This richer half of Grecian praise is thine: 
But o’er thy style the slighted Graces pine. 
Like Indian fruit, its rugged rind contains / 
Those milky sweets that pay the searcher’s pains. : 


2 See Wyttenbach, Prafatio ad selecta Principum Historiarwm, p. awa Tt 
Creuzer, Hist. Kunst d. Gr. pp. 414 sqq. 

3 Suidas, s.v. Iavairios, ToAvBtos. 4 Polyb. X. 3. 

5 Creuzer, Hist. Kunst d. Gr. p. 416. 

6 De Oratore, III. 18, § 66. Cf. Brut. 31; De Finibus, IV. 4, 28. 
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purposes it is meagre, unusual, running counter to the popular 
taste, obscure, empty, jejune, and altogether unsuited for public 
displays.’ It was perhaps this Stoic contempt for the beauties 
of style, combined with his own want of scholastic training, 
that made Polybius so intolerant of writers like Timzeus and 
Phylarchus, the latter of whom he compares to a. trage- 
dian,’ while he elaborately censures the rhetorical ostentation 
of the former.” Whatever may have been the causes of it, 
there can be no doubt that the style of Polybius is really very 
faulty. The main blemishes in his history are the following, 
which have been pointed out by the earliest of his critical 
editors ;* (a) endless digressions ; (b) a perpetual and wearisome 
repetition of his own principles and method; (c) a slipshod 
reproduction of the same words and expressions ;* (d) a sort of 
Greek vanity, which is always reappearing in spite of his awful 
sense of the destiny of Rome; (e) slovenly tautology in the 
same periods and clauses ;’ (f) constant hyperbata, or inversions 
of the natural and proper order of words ;° (g) careless use of 
the copulative conjunction instead of a genitive or an adjective ;’ 
(2) laxity in the employment of his particles in distributive 





ms TT, 56. 2 XII. 25. 

_ § Casaubon, in J. C, Wolf’s Casauboniana, Hamburgh, 1710, pp. 70 foll. The 
same great scholar speaks with much felicity of the style of Polybius in the 
admirable dedication of his edition to Henry IV. of France: ‘ad harum rerum 
expositionem,’ he says, ‘si orationem noster adhibuit nullis calamistris inustam, 
nullis fractam cincinnis, ac ne diligentius quidem comptam, sed masculam et quodam- 
modo militarem, opus, credo, censorium fecit. Ut poma quedam sunt suaviter 
aspera, et in vino nimis veteri ipsa nos amaritudo delectat ; sic in seriis magnisque 
seriptoribus minus interdum culta dictio non sine austeritate quadam juvat. Et 
est sane Polybiana dictio ejusmodi, in qu& multa verba, multas observo locutiones 
in castris natas, et gloriosum illud Martis pulverem, potius quam rhetorum lecythos 
et pigmenta redolentes.’ ; 

* Casaubon, u.s.: ‘magna lectoris «equitate opus habet Polybius hic in parte ; 
ham quis ferat paulo morosior criticus, ut libro preesertim primo @ewpodvres, cuverdd- 
res, et id genus verbis plenze omnes periodi?’ 

5 Tdem, u.s.: ‘sepe in efdem periodo idem verbum bis ponit, ut p. 93, sub 
fin. kaip et xacpod et statim BonOjca, Bondeiv. 

6 Td. u.s.: ‘trajectio duriuscula verborum ; p. 166: dvarpéxew émreiparo pera 
Ths Baciduxhs él rdov ris wapardtews rérov onuacias: p. 198: oddév dgcov Hduv}On 
Nbyou BAdwar: p. 211; sub fin. vox vdxra,’ 

7 Idem, u. s.: ‘amat figuram év did dvotv, ut p.6: ras dpxds kal ras brobécecs: 
p. 198: els dvhp kal ula réxvn pro évds dvipos, &e. Ke.’ 

G2 3 
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sentences ;' (i) confusions of number and case ;? (k) excessive 
use of compound words; (J) introduction of purely poetical 
terms ;* (m) colloquial vulgarisms not yet sanctioned by the use 
of good writers, but common in the Hellenistic style of a later, 
age. » | 

Among the special characteristics of Polybius we must not — 
omit to mention the space which he devotes to the criticism of © 
his predecessors. Not only Timeus, whom he is always 
attacking, and to whose demerits he has given up a con- 
siderable portion of his twelfth book, but Phylarchus,’ Philinus,’ 
Fabius,’ Chereas and Sosilus,* Zeno and Antisthenes,’ Theo- 
pompus,” Callisthenes,” and others,” whose names he does not 
mention, are the objects of unsparing strictures, sometimes 
conceived in a very acrimonious spirit. An attempt has been 
made” to explain this on the supposition that a wish to defend 
the policy of Scipio has given a polemic tone to his whole 
work. But it has been well remarked in reply“ that the con- 
troversies raised do not refer only or chiefly to politics. His 
fault-finding neglects no details, however trifling, and he seems 
to be always saying, ‘I, the mpaypatixoc, the travelled 
man, who have seen most things with my own eyes, or heard 
them from eye-witnesses, I am the first true historian, all the 
rest are mere book-worms, and worth nothing.” All these 
vituperations, then, are only manifestations of the immense self- 
consciousness which is a leading characteristic of Polybius. 
































1 Casaubon, u.s.: ‘ut 77 wév non statim subjiciatur 5é, sed alterum aut tertium 
pév, de quo vide Demetr, Phaler. p.22. Sic p. 271, mp@rov wév neque aliud 
sequitur quo hee referas.’ 

2 Idem, u.s.: ‘7d dxaraddndov THs cuvrdtews ; p. 187: ef wh Kal Tis dvay. 
brokauBdvove., mira negligentia tis brokapBdvovow ; et alibi: éxetvoy wev drodehu- 
pévov adas & abrods dxpiy bropuévovras.’ 

3 Idem, u. s.:‘ poetice voces ut rervupévas dvipdo., p. 189.’ 

4 Tdem, u. s.: ‘Voces N. T. et Polybio usitatiores quam aliis scriptoribus: 
peyanreiov, p. 196; Kkaracelew TH xetpl, p. 31; mapaderyyarifew, p. 58, éxreves, 
Legat. 213, ad hom. 1V. 12; pedodeverOu, Leg. 227 ; dywnov, p. 126: Bacrhixbs. 
p- 232, ut Joann. IV.’ 


5 TI. 56. 6 I. 14; IIL. 26. 7 III. 3 sq. 
8 III. 20. 9 XVI. 14 sqq. 0 WT 1s XVL ie 
11 XII. 17 sqq. 13 TIT. 47 sqq.; V. 33; VII. 7 sqq.; XV. 34. ) 


13 Nitzsch, quoted by Fuchs, Pauly’s Real Eneycl. V. p. 1815. 
14 By Fuchs, l. c. SV... 235 RU. a5, 278 
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His egotism, which explodes in the direct ventilation of his 
own merits, is gratified by a wholesale disparagement of other 
writers, and especially of Timzus, whose work he has continued, 
and who accordingly came into direct comparison and conenest 
with him. 

Notwithstanding his intention to write only a pragmatic and 
apodeictic history, Polybius is quite as discursive as his pre- 
decessors, and brings in many subjects by the head and . 
shoulders which have nothing to do either with practical 
statesmanship or the doctrine of causes. In one’ passage! he 
makes an elaborate comparison between history and medicine, 
and in accordance with this he divides pragmatic history into 
three parts—(a) the learning which deals with books already 
written, (4) the description of cities and places, rivers and 
harbours, and general peculiarities and distances by land and 
sea, (c) that which refers to political actions. His object 
throughout is to give special prominence to the third part, and 
to undervalue the first; but his geography is a special feature 
of his book, and, as has been observed, his history is quite as 
much physical as it is pragmatical? In this, however, in spite 
of his travels, he is by no means a master. His descrip- 
tions are far from lucid. For example, the long controversy 
about the route by which Hannibal entered Italy could not 
have arisen if Polybius had possessed the peculiar talent for 
word-painting which is the most desirable characteristic of a 
geographer by profession.’ And one of our writers, who was 
himself remarkable for his geographical talent, has expressly 
denied this faculty to Polybius.* 

On the whole, we must admit that although Polybius is one 
of the most valuable writers of antiquity, he is at the same 





1 XII. 25d, e. The three parts of medicine are the Noyixdy, the diacrnrixdr, 
and the xepovpy:xwdv. He compares the bad historians to quacks, XXV.. 
e, § 3. 

2 Casauboniana, p. 73: ‘historia Polybii, quam ipse vocat mpayuarixyy, non id 

-solum fuit, verum etiam voix}, sed a potiori parte eam auctor denominavit. 
Quod autem ¢voix}) fuerit apparet ex his relliquiis, ubi toties ad res geographicas 
divertit.’ 

3 See Mr. Ellis on Hannibal's Passage of the Alps, Cambridge, 1853, where the 
words of Polybius are thoroughly examined, 

* Arnold, History of Rome, vol. III. pp. 473) 474+ 
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time the driest and least entertaining of the Greek historians. 
We may derive the greatest profit and instruction from a study 
of his remains, but we must always read him with an effort, 
and lay him down, with the satisfactory feeling that we have 
done a good work, and with the hope that it will not be neces- 
-Sary to repeat the task. 
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CHAPTER. L. 


GREEK LITERATURE DOMESTICATED AT ROME. 


§ 1. Native literature of Italy. § 2. Cultivation of Greek literature at Rome. 
§ 3. Influence of Greek poetry, § 4. Greek rhetoric. § 5. Greek philosophy. 


§ 1. HEN Polybius was tracing the causes which led to 
the universal domination of Rome, and explaining to 
his countrymen the providential dispensation to which they had 


naturally succumbed, he seems to have been unable to predict 


the reaction of his country’s intellectual superiority on the 
nation whose military and political system had triumphed over the 
feeble organization of the Achzean league ; he could not suggest 
the consolation which the descendants of the Romans in a sub- 
sequent age derived from the substitution of a literary and 
ecclesiastical for a real and material empire ;' he could not 
anticipate the state of things some hundred years after his 
own death, when, as a Roman satirist says: 

Greece in the toils her savage victor caught, 

And civil arts to rustic Latium taught.? 
He made no attempt to realize the phenomenon which pre- 
sented itself at Rome, when Greek .authors wrote and pub- 





1 Laurentius Valla, in the preface to his Elegantie (ed. Ald. 1536, fol. 4), says, 
that although other nations had established more extensive or more lasting empires, 
‘nullos tamen ita linguam suam ampliasse ut nostri fecerunt, qui per totum pene 
occidentem, per septemtriones, per Africae non exiguam partem brevi spatio lin- 
guam Romanam celebrem et quasi reginam effecerunt.—Amisimus Romam, amisi-" 
mus regnum, amisimus dominatum ; verumtamen per hune splendidiorem domina- 
tum in magn4 adhuc orbis parte regnamus. Nostra est Italia, nostra Gallia, nostra 
Hispania, Germania, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Iilyricum, multeque alie nationes. 
Ibi namque Romanum imperium est, ubicumque Romana lingua dominatur.’ He 
has forgotten to mention that this was owing partly to a literature, which the 
Romans had derived from their Greek subjects. 

2 Horat. Lpist. I. 1, 156: , 


Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 
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lished there in their own language,’ when illustrious Romans 
chose the idiom of Plato as the best vehicle for the expression, E 
of their own thoughts,’ when dramatic poets gained a repu- — 
tation by versions and imitations more or less exact and literal 
of the tragedies and comedies of Athens,’ and when, abandoning — 
the old Saturnian rhythm, every versifier felt himself compelled — 
by an overruling fashion to receive with rules of uncom- 
promising prosody the metres of ancient Greece.* But, 
although Polybius did not notice the causes which led to this. 
state of things, they had been in full operation for many years 
before his death, and if he had not been so much taken up 
with narrating and explaining the events which occupied the 
fifty-three years before the taking of Corinth, he might have 
seen in no very distant perspective the new home that was in 
preparation for the exiled Muses of Greece. 

The naturalization of Greek literature at Rome was due in 
the first instance to the rudeness and poverty of the native 
_ literature of Italy. For a long time the ancient Italians had 
nothing in writing except ancient laws and treaties, generally 
in the form of inscriptions on stone, epitaphs invariably in this 
form, rituals and other religious books,* and ballads or lays, in 
which the worthies of old Rome were celebrated, and which 
were destined for recitation either in public or at the festive 
_ meetings of the family. The rustic lays of the countrymen 
grew into a sort of dramatic poetry, which passed from Etruria 
to Rome.’ The numerous Greek colonies in Italy must have 
diffused some knowledge of the mythology and heroic legends 
of Greece, and an able writer, who has endeavoured to restore 
a few specimens of the ballad-poetry of the ancient Romans, 
considers it ‘probable that at an early period Homer and 
Herodotus furnished some hints to the Latin minstrels.’* But 
the influence of Greek culture was not fully experienced till 





1 As Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 2 Cicero, 
. 3 It is worthy of remark that Plautus repeatedly speaks of his Italian country- 
men and his own language as barbarous in comparison with the Greek, which he 
was imitating, 


4 See Varronianus, p. 439, ed. 2. 5 Ibid. pp. 793, foll. 
6 Niebuhr, H. R. I. pp. 254, sqq.; Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, pp. 
TT, sqq. 7 Varronianus, p. 158. 


8 Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, preface, p. 18. 
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the war with Pyrrhus brought the victors into direct collision 


with the orators and poets of Hellas. After Cineas had 





visited Rome, and after some Latin versifier had done into 


his own language the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 


expressing the respect with which the King of Epirus, after 
the battle of Asculum, in B.c. 280,' regarded his before un- 


vanquished enemies, a free imitation of Greek literature be- 


came the rule and*not the exception with the Latin poets. 
The old Oscan farces of Atella retained their popularity, either 
in the original patois or in a Latin form, until long after the 
naturalization of Greek literature at Rome; and Sulla, who did 
much to favour this transplantation, was known as a writer of 
Atellane in his own Campanian dialect.2 But even these 
native farces were eventually Grecized,*’ and all the serious 
poetry of the Romans was built up on a Greek foundation 
from the first Punic war downwards. The old Italian metre 
held its ground down to the time of Nevius, who, besides 
translating the Cyprian Iliad, wrote an epic poem on the first 
Punie war.‘ This metre, which is called the Saturnian, is a 
very rude form of the double Jthyphallicus with an anacrusis.’ 
There is hardly any nation which has not, in its early days, 


adopted this simplest of all dancing metres, with its tripudiatio, 


or triple stamp of the foot.’ It appears in the oldest laws of 
Rome,’ in the Italian songs,® and even in the Eugubine tables, 
where it is adapted to the old Umbrian language.’ There is no 
ground, therefore, for Bentley’s assumption, that it was 
borrowed from Greece.” Neevius, at all events, regarded it as 





1 Niebuhr, H. R. III. note 841; Varronianus, p. 228. 

2 Varronianus, p. 132, foll. 3 [bid. p. 138. 

4 There is an excellent monograph on. the fragments of this poem by Vahlen 
(Cn. Nevi de Bello Punico reliquie, Lips. 1854). Asa specimen of the language 
and metre, it may be sufficient to quote fragment XVIII. (from Priscian, VI. p. 
221, Krehl), which describes the shield of ASneas (Niebuhr, H. R. I. p. 192), and 
in which the Rhetus of Horace appears as Runcus, and Porphyrio as Purpwreus 
(Bentley, ad Horat. Carm. Il. 19, 23): 

Inerdnt signa expréssa—qu6é modé Titdni 
Bicérporés Gigéntes—magnique Atlaéntes 
Rincus 4c Purptireus—filii térras. 


5 Varronianus, p. 225. 6 Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, pp. 18, 19. 
7 Livy, I. 26. 8 Varro, L. L. VII. § 26. 
® Varronianus, p. 225. 10 Macaulay, u.s. p. 20. 
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strictly national, and in the epitaph which he composed for his own 
monument, he speaks of himself as the last servant of the Latin 
Camenz,' chiefly, no doubt, because he was the last to write in 
Saturnian verse. Livius Andronicus, who was a native of 
Tarentum, introduced translated Greek dramas at Rome in the 





year B.c. 240,? and in the following year Ennius was born.* ; 
With him the foreign taste fully established itself. Himself — 


half a Greek,‘ for he was born at Rudi, near Brundusium, 
and thoroughly imbued with a love for Homeric poetry and 


Pythagorean philosophy,’ he formally introduced the Greek — 


metres, and wrote in Latin according to the forms and con- 
ventions of Greek poetry. As the First Punic War of Nevius 
was the last poem of the native Latin literature, the Second 
Punic War of Ennius was the first naturalized Greek epos, 
Ennius was also a tragic poet. He was followed in this by 
- his nephew Pacuvius, who, like Polybius, was a friend of Gaius 
Lelius.© And he again was succeeded by Attius or Accius, 


whom Cicero had seen in his youth.’ Meanwhile Plautus, who — 


was a contemporary of Ennius, and Terence, who lived in the 
same literary circle as Pacuvius, had established on the Roman 
stage the most polished form of the Greek comedy. Besides 
these adaptations of Greek literature, Italian writers had pub- 
lished histories written in the Greek language. Polybius was 
himself well acquainted with the Greek Annals of Q. Fabius 
Pictor, who flourished in the middle of the third century B.c., 
and of L. Cincius Alimentus, who was pretor in 210 ;* he must 
have had some knowledge of the History of Rome in Greek, by 
C. Acilius Glabrio, who was questor in 203, and whom Livy 





1 Aulus Gellius, NW. A. I. 24: 


Mortdles immortéles—fiére si forét fas 
Flerént Dive Caméne—Nevitim poétam 
Itaque péstquam ést Orcino—trddittis Thesatiro 
Obliti sint Roméni—loquier Latina lingua. 
2 Cic. Brut. 18, § 72; Livy VII. 2; Aul. Gellius, VN. A. XVII. 21. 
3 Cic. ibid. - ! 
* Ennius used to say that he had three hearts—i.e., three minds—because he 
understood the Greek, the Oscan, and the Latin languages. Aul. Gell. WV. A, 
AVII. 17. 
5 See the commentators on Persius, VI. 10. 6 Cic. Lelius, 7,§ 24. | 
7 Brutus, 28, § 107: ‘ut ex familiari ejus L. Attio poeta sum audire solitus.” — 
8 Sir G. C. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, 1. pp. 36, 37- 
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quotes for events of the years 212 and 195; and Cn. Aufidius,’ 
who was questor in B.c. 119, and may therefore have seen 
Polybius in his youth, consoled himself in old age and blindness 
_ by writing a Greek history of his own country. If, then, 
 Polybius had directed his attention to these facts and ten- 
dencies, he might have seen in them an earnest of that 
supremacy of Greek literature in Rome which was a result as 
inevitable as the political subjugation of his own country. But 
these were only the beginnings. The full development followed 
after the historian’s death, and he may have attached as much 
importance to the anti-Hellenic prejudices of Cato, and to the 
dismissal of the philosophical ambassadors in B.c. 155, as to 
the contrary evidence furnished by the popularity of Livius, 
Ennius, Pacuvius, Plautus, and Terence. 

§ 2. The cultivation of Greek literature at Rome must be 
distinguished from the influence which that literature produced 
on the compositions of those who wrote in Latin. They both 
presume a study of the Greek language. But the one mani- 
festation belongs to the history of Roman, the other to that of 
Greek literature. What we are here concerned with is not so 
much the relation between the dramatic, epic, and lyric poets of 
Rome, and their predecessors in the earlier ages of Greece, as 
with the encouragement which was given at Rome to those 
who wrote in the Greek language, and the formation of libraries, 
which, in Rome no less than at Alexandria, tended to create a 
school of Greek authors. This occurred in the age imme- 
diately following that of Polybius, Tiberius Gracchus was 
born soon after the time when Polybius came as an exile to 
Rome,’ and, with his brother Gaius, was instructed there by 
his accomplished mother Cornelia, with the aid of three Greeks, 
Diophanes of Mytilene, Menelaus of Marathus in Syria,* 
and Blossius of Cumez.’ The first of these, who was one 





1 Sir G. C. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, I. p. 33. 

2 Cic. Tusc. V. 38, § 112; De Fin. V. 19, § 54. 

8 According to Plutarch (Vit. Gai Gracchi, c. 1), he was ofmrw rpidxovra (én) 
yeyovws at the time of his death in B.0. 133, and was therefore born three or four 
years after B.C. 167, when Polybius was brought to Rome, 

4 Menelaus was said to have helped Gaius in the composition of his speeches, 
Cic. Brutus, 26, § 100. 

5 He was a Stoic and a disciple of Antipater of Tarsus ; see Plut, 7ib. Gracchus, 
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of the most eminent rhetoricians of his time,’ became a friend of | . 


his pupil, and was put to death by the oligarchs after the fall 
of Gracchus. There were other Greeks settled at Rome at 
this time, and a knowledge of the language became every day 
a more ordinary accomplishment. In the next generation Sulla, 
who was born about thirty years after Gracchus, brought from 
Athens the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, containing, 
as we have seen,’ authentic editions of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. And the dictator himself must be counted 
among the most active patrons of Greek literature at Rome. 
Lucullus, who followed in the steps of Sulla as a military 
opponent of Mithridates, spent a part of his wealth in collecting 
a valuable library, mostly of Greek books,* which, with praise- 
worthy liberality, he opened to the public? He was sur- 
rounded by Greek literary men, and wrote a history of the 
Marsic war in Greek.’ The philosopher Antiochus was his 
familiar associate,’ and he patronized the poet Archias.° 
Cicero and his friend Atticus were diligent collectors and 
readers of Greek books,’ and the former not only wrote in 
Greek himself, but made his countrymen acquainted with the 
rules of the Greek rhetoricians, and the principles of the 
philosophic schools of Athens: The plan which Julius Cesar 
had formed for the establishment of a public library at 
Rome,” was inaugurated by Asinius Pollio,” and carried out by 
Augustus.” This library—which was divided into distinct com- 
partments, one for Greek works and the other for Latin, with a 





8, p. 827. Cf. Cic. Leal. 11, § 37; De Leg. Agr. Il. 34, 93; Valer. Max. IV. 
7, § 1. 
_ 1 Cicero, Brutus, 27, § 104: ‘Grecie temporibus illis disertissimus ; Strabo, 
XIII. p. 617. 5 

2 Plut. Vit. Tib. Gracchi, 8, 20. 

3 Above, chapter XL. § 2. 4 Isidor. Origines, VI. 5, § 1. 

5 Plut. Lucull. 42: 4% re xpiots pidoriyorépa Tis Krjcews dvewévwv wWaor TOP 
BcBAc08nKGr. 

§ Id. ibid. 1. He did not however profess to be a purist: see Cie. ad Att. I, 
19, $ Io. 

7? Cie. Acad, II. 19, § 61. 

8 Cic. pro Archid 3, 9; ad Att. I. 16, 15. 

® Id. ad Att. 1. 7, 10; Quint. fr. III. 4. 

10 Sueton. Cesar, 44. 11 Plin, VII. 30, § 210. : 

22 Sueton. August. 29; Dio. Cassius, LIII. 1. 
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curator for each—was placed in the colonnades round the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus, which Augustus erected to com- 
memorate the victory of Actium.' He added another library 
in the Octavian portico, which stood close to the theatre of 
Marcellus.’ Tiberius, Vespasian, Domitian, and Trajan, con- 
tributed in different ways to extend these collections of books, 
some of the earlier libraries having, however, perished in 
Nero’s conflagration.’ And Rome became more and more the 
rival of Alexandria, both as a receptacle of the best Greek 
writings, and as a seat of learning in which Greek authors 
found ready appreciation and efficient patronage. 

§ 3. The Greek poets, who were fostered and encouraged at 
Rome, were chiefly writers of epigrams; and their poems, 
together with those of older writers, ‘such as Leonidas of 
Tarentum, and the Alexandrians, are preserved in the col- 
_ lections called Anthologies, or ‘ bouquets of flowers.’ The first 
of these Anthologies was called ‘ the Crown,’ and was collected 
by Mexeacer of Gadara, who flourished about B.c. 60.4 He 
was himself a poet of no little merit, and besides about 130 
epigrams, which are still extant, he wrote satirical poems 
entitled ‘ the banquet’ (cuuaderov),° ‘ the mixture of white of egg 
and lentils’ (Aexifov Kai paxne ovyKptotc),° and ‘the Graces? 
(Xapirec).’ The second of these collections was published by 
Putte of Thessalonica, who flourished in the reign of Tiberius, 





1 Hor. Epist. I. 3, 17; Prop. IV. 6, 11; Ovid, A, A. III. 389; Schol. Juven, 
a. 128. 

2 Dio. Cassius, XLIX. 43; Plin. H. N. XXXV. 10, XXXVI. 5; Plut. Marcell. 
30; Sueton. De Jilustr. Gr. 21. Some remains of it still exist in the Piazza di 
Pescheria. 3 Tacit. Annal. XV. 38, 39. 

4 Strabo, XVI. p. 759; Diog. Laért. VI. 99; F. Jacobs, Comment. in Anthol. 
I. 1, pp. XX XVIII. sqq; Clinton, 7. H. III. p. 541. It is worthy of observa- 
tion, that Meleager was so well acquainted with the Semitic dialects, that he 
could distinguish between the Phcenician and the Syrian. He says (Brunck, 
Analecta, I. p. 37): 

GN’ el pev Vdpos écot ced’ el 5’ ody od ye Doiné 
avdovis' el 5’ *E\Any xalpe’ 7d 8 abrd ppdoor. 

5 Athenwus, XI. p. 502, C. 6 Id. IV. p. 157, B. 

7 Id. ibid. It has been supposed that all these poems were entitled by the 
general name of Xdgires. But the words of Athenwus imply that the two works 
mentioned together were separate and different publications; he asks: 4 puédvoy 
dvéyvwre otyypauua adrod 7d mepiéxov X. Kal d. ciyKpiow ; 
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and has left us some fifty epigrams of his own.’ Other collections 


of the same kind were made by later poets, and from these 


and others, which are lost, Agathias in the sixth century, Con- 
stantinus Cephalas in the tenth, and Maximus Planudes in the 
fourteenth, made their anthologies, which were published, the 
latter in the fifteenth century, the former from a manuscript in 
the Palatinate library at Heidelberg, in the seventeenth 
century.? 

It would be wearisome to mention the names of all these 
minor poets. The most notable were the following. Anri- 
PATER of Sidon was a Stoic, with whom the orator Crassus 
was acquainted, probably when questor in Macedonia, B.c. 
106.2 In spite of an annual fever, he lived to a very advanced 
age.‘ He had a faculty of extemporizing in all kinds of metres.’ 
His epigrams in the Anthology are chiefly funereal, and his 
own epitaph was written by Meleager.” The poet Arcutas, on 
whose behalf Cicero delivered his well-known oration in B.c. 
61, was a native of Antioch, but came to Rome at a very early 
age in B.c. 102,’ and passed the greater part of his life there, 
or on foreign service with eminent Romans. He was intimate 
with Cicero, Metellus Pius, the elder Hortensius, Marius, and 
Q. Catulus,* but he was more particularly attached to Lucullus, 
and being adopted by one of the Licinian gens to which that 
distinguished man belonged, he received the name of Aulus 
Licinius. He was one of the companions of Lucullus in Sicily, 
in his subsequent exile at Heraclea, in Lucania, and in the 
Asiatic, African; and Mithridatic wars. His claim of Roman 
citizenship was disputed, and it was in his defence, under a 
charge of illegally assuming the franchise, that Cicero made 
the celebrated speech pro Archid poetd.° His works were 





1 Fabric. Biblioth. Gr. IV. p. 420, sq. 491, Harl. ; Jacobs, ad Anthol. vol. XIII. 
P- 934, 844: 

2 See below, chapter LX. § 7. 3 Cicero, De Oratore, III. 50. 

4 Plin. H. N. VII. § 172; Valer. Max. I. 8. 

® Cic. De Orat, IIT. 50, § 194. 6 See Jacobs, ad Anthol. XIII. p. 847. 

7 Clinton, F. H. III. p. 542. 8 Cic. pro Archid 3, 5. 9 Td. ibid. 
- 10 This speech was delivered in the old age of Archias (c. 3. § 5, ad fin.), and 
probably after B.c. 61 (Clinton, u.s. note k). ‘Utrum absolutus sit Archias 
necne,’ says Orelli (Onomast. Tull. p. 343), ‘parum comperimus; illud tamen 
probabilius, quum judices in re levicula Ciceroni consulari vel propterea gratificari 
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poems on the Cimbric war of Marius,’ and the Mithridatic 
campaign of Lucullus,? on the consulship of Cicero,’ and on his 
friend Metellus Pius.* It is doubtful whether he lived to com- 
plete the last two. He had not begun the panegyric of Cicero in 
B.C. 61, when he was already an aged man, and his Ceciliana 
is mentioned rather as a projected than as a completed work. 
About thirty epigrams bear his name: they are not very meri- 
torious, and have been attributed to one or more later writers 
named Archias. Like Antipater, he was famous as an improvi- 
sator.’ Cicero’s freedman, M. Tutirus Laurea,’ Potemon, king 
of Laodicea and a part of Pontus,’ Jutius Potyznvus of Sardis,’ 
are known to us chiefly through their connexion with Cicero, 
Antony, and Julius Cesar. We have very few of their 
epigrams. Some Romans, in the age of Augustus and his suc- 
cessors, obtained a certain reputation as writers of epigrams. 
The best known of these were Aitius Gattuus,’ Lottrus 
Bassvus,” Germanicus Casar,” and Cn. Lentutus Geruticus,” 
who was put to death by Caligula.’ As a whole, the Greek 
Anthology has attracted a great deal of notice, and has perhaps 
exercised the ingenuity of translators more than nearly any 
other remains of Greek poetry. It is needless to say that the 
merits of these short poems are as various as their authors. 
Besides these writers of epigrams, the Roman period claims 
some geographical versifiers, whose position in regard to poetry 





debuerint, ne expertes omnis doctrine atque humanitatis viderentur, ubi facundam 
litterarum defensionem respuissent.’ 

1 Cic. pro Archid, 9. 2 Id. ibid, 11. 3 Cic. ad Attic. I. 16, § 15. 

4 Td. ibid.: ‘ac vereor ne Lucullis quoniam Grecum poema condidit nune ad 
Cecilianam fabulam spectet.’ 

5 Cic. pro Archid, 8; Quintil. X. 7, § 19. 

6 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. IV. p. 498; Jacobs, in Anthol, XIII. p. 907. 

7 His three epigrams are in the Anthol. Palat. V. 68; LX. 746; XI. 38. For 
an account of him, see Clinton, 7. H. ITI. p. 428, note m, 

8 Anthol. Pal. IX. 1,7—9. See Suidas, s, v. 

® Anthol, Pal. V. 49; Plan. 89. 

10 There are thirteen of his epigrams in the Anthologia Palatina. One of these 
is on the death of Germanicus in B.o, 19 (VII. 391), and so fixes the age of the 
writer. 

NM Anthol, Pal. 1X. 17, 18, 387. 

12 There are ten epigrams attributed to him in the Anthology. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the writer of these poems was the Latin poet and historian of 
the age of Tiberius (see Jacobs, ad Anthol. XIII. pp. 475, 476). 
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is not very different from that of Drayton’s Polyolbion. The 
oldest Periplus was that of Scyiax of Caryanda, in Caria,’ 





| 


whom some have placed as early as Darius Hystaspes, or as’ 


late as Polybius,? and whom Niebuhr has fixed in the time of 


; 


Philip and Alexander the Great.2 Scymnus of Chios, who 
is supposed to have flourished about 74 B.c., has left us a 


metrical Periegesis, or description of the world, in about 1000 
iambic lines. He tells us that he wrote in imitation of the 
xpovuca of Apollodorus, and mentions a number of authorities 
for his facts. A similar work, in 1127 hexameters, was 
written by Dionysius of Charax,’ on the Arabian Gulf, whom 
Augustus sent to the East to chronicle the Parthian and 
Arabian campaigns, and who is generally known as -‘ the 
traveller or gazetteer’ (0 wepinyntnc). About the same time 
flourished Hetioporvs, who wrote a poem called ‘ Italian land- 
scapes’ (‘Iradcca Pcapuara), from which Stobzeus quotes sixteen 
hexameters.° It described particularly the district of Campania, 
which lies between Puteoli and the lacus Lucrinus. 





1 Herod. IV. 44, who does not speak of him as a writer. 

2 See the various opinions quoted by Bahr, Fxcursus, X. ad Herod. 1. ¢. vol. 
III. pp. 671, foll. 

3 Kleine Schriften, I. pp. 105 sqq. translated and further discussed by Hare in 
the Philol. Museum, I. pp. 245 sqq. At whatever epoch we may agree to fix. the 
Periplus, as we now have it, there can be little doubt that we must adopt the view 
of Letronne (Journ. d. Sav. 1826, pp. 75 sqq.), and Miiller (Ztrusk. I. p. 159), 
that it is a compilation from’a variety of sources, drawn up by some writer at least 
as recent as Alexander, who assumed the name of the oldest and most celebrated 
coast describer. 

4 See v. 114-135. As Meineke has shown (Scymni et Dionysii descriptio 
Grecie, Berolini, 1846), that the genuine Scymnus must have written in prose, it 
is not improbable that the extant book in verse may have been merely some 
abridged, and, perhaps, slightly altered, extract from Apollodorus; see Miiller, 
ad Apollod. Fragmenta, no. 119. 

5 Pliny, H. N. VI. 141. Bernhardy has made it probable that the extant work 
was either written or re-edited at the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century. See Clinton, F. H. III. p. 576. 

6 Florileg. vol. III. p. 244, in the edition of Meineke (Lipsiz, 1856), who, how- 
ever, reads larpiuxGv Oavudrwv instead of "IradixGy Oeaudrwv: see his preface, p. 
XLI. It seems quite uncertain whether this Heliodorus was the same as the 
rhetor, Grecorum longe doctissimus, who accompanied Horace to Brundusium 
. (1 Serm. V. 2, 5), and whether he was or was not different from the Athenian 
mepinyhtns of the name, who was one of Pliny’s authorities (H. N. XXXIII.— 
XXXYV). 
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A more interesting poet of this age was Basrivs or Basrtas, 


- sometimes called Gasrts,' who,’ ‘at no long time prior to the 





Augustan age, published a collection of fables under the title of 
pv8or or pvAiapnBou,* from which the fables of Phzdrus are 
closely imitated. They were written in choliambics, and 
comprised in ten books according to Suidas, or two volumes 


according to Avienus,* which two accounts are not at variance 


with each other, as the books were doubtless divisions made by 
the author, like the books of Phzedrus, perhaps with an appro- 


priate introduction to each; while the volumina of Avienus 
were probably rolls of parchment or papyrus on which the ten 


books were written. This poetical collection has not, however, 
come down to us in a perfect form; and a few fables out of the 
whole ten books have alone been preserved in different MSS. 
of the fables attributed to Alsop.’ He had models for his 
yersification and in some degree for his language in the halting 
jiambics of Hipponax and Callimachus. From what particular 
source he derived the fables themselves it is not possible to 
ascertain, but he had no lack of materials. That the Athenians 
delighted in this sort of apologues is clear from the allusions 
in Aristophanes ;° and still older specimens are found in 
fischylus and Hesiod.’ About B.c. 400, Socrates amused 
himself in his dungeon by versifying Alsop,’ and one hundred 





1 Bentley (Dissertation on the Fables of 4sop, p. 140) supposed that Gabrias 
and Babrias were different persons. He says: ‘There isone Gabrias, indeed, yet 
extant, that has comprised each fable in four sorry iambics. But our Babrius is a 
Writer of another size and quality.’ And Blomfield follows the same opinion 
(Mus. Orit. I. p. 410): ‘The fables of Babrius were also epitomised by Gabrias 
or Ignatius, a monk of the ninth century, into iambic tetrastichs.’ It seems 
clear that the names Gabrias and Babrias originated in some form, probably 
Oriental, which began with a sound combining the guttural with the labial. 

2 These words are from an excellent paper by Sir G. C. Lewis in the Philological 
Museum, I. p. 282. The same scholar has published an edition of Babrius. 

$ Suidas, s.v.; Avienus, Pref. Fab.: ‘quas (fabulas) Grecus jam his Babrius 
Tepetens in duo volumina coarctavit. Phedrus etiam partem aliquam quinque in 
libellos resolvit.’ 

4 «Tt may be farther observed that Avienus calls the books of Phadrus Jibelli, 
and not volumina. In this manner is to be explained the statement of Pliny, 
H.N. VIII. 16, that Aristotle’s writings on natural history were contained in 
nearly fifty volumina.’ 5 eg. Vesp. 1251. 

§ Mschyl. Myrmid. fr. 123, Dind.; Hes. Op. et Dies. 200. 

7 Plat. Phedo, p. 61, B. 

| = Vou. III. H 


} 
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years later Demetrius Phalereus made a collection of the fables 
at that time best known and most popular.’ Perhaps all these, 
and still more, were accessible to Babrius. His version became 
the standard edition of these apologues. He found a Latin 
translator in Phedrus, who was apparently his younger con- 
temporary. Syntipas translated his choliambics into Syriac, 
and Michael Andreopulus retranslated the Syriac into Greek.’ 
Ignatius Diaconus’ put fifty-three of his fables into Tetrasticha, 
and Maximus Planudes tumbled them into prose, so carelessly 
that the original choliambic verses may be recognized. It is 
chiefly from this ‘ idiot of a monk,’ as Bentley calls him,* that 
the popular fables of modern Europe have been derived. 

§ 4. The growing demand for parliamentary and forensi¢ 
eloquence at Rome would naturally enhance the importance of 
the theoretical or school rhetoric, which had sprung up during 
the decline of Greek oratory. As we have already seen, the 
most eminent Roman orators were formed in the schools of those 
Greek rhetoricians. Tib. Gracchus had more than one Greek 
teacher. The Antonius, who is one of the interlocutors in 
Cicero’s great dialogue ‘ on the orator,’ sought instruction from 
Menedemus.’ Cicero himself was trained by APpoLLonius 
Moton’ and Demetrius of Syria,’ and he placed his son under 
the care of Goretas.* The Emperor Augustus was taught by 
the celebrated Arotitoporus of Pergamus,’ and his successor 
Tiberius had been a pupil of Turoporvs of Gadara,” and of 
Potamon, the son of the renowned Lesponax.” This popularity 
of the Greek rhetoric would of course lead to the establishment 
of the teachers themselves at Rome, and to the publication of 





1 Diog. Laért. V. 80: Aéywr Aicwrelwy cuvvaywyal. 

2 rapaderyuarixol Aoyo. ed. Matthei, Lips. 1781. 

3 This was the monk of the ninth century, whom Bentley and Blomfield have 
invested with the name of Gabrias. 

4 Dissert. upon the Fables of Aisop, p. 147: ‘That idiot of a monk has given us 
a book, which he calls The Life of sop, that perhaps cannot be matched in any 
language for ignorance and nonsense.’ 

5 Cic. De Oratore, I. 19, § 85. § Brutus, 89, 90, 91. 

7 Ibid. gt, § 315. 8 Id. ad Div. XVI. 21, § 6; Plut. Cic. 24. 

® Sueton. August. 89; Quintil. II. 11, 2, III. 1, 18; IV. 150. : 

20 Quintil. ITI. 1, §§ 17, 18; Seneca, Suasor. III, fin, ; Sueton, Tiber. 57. — 

11 Suid. s.v. Horduwy. 
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their works in Italy. Some of these works would be translated 
into Latin, and we have still a version by Rutilius Lupus of the 
treatise ‘on figures’ (mepi oynparwyr) by Gorgias, the tutor of 
young Cicero.’ Other works by the same rhetorician retained 
their original form, and the two declamations called ‘the defence 
of Palamedes,’ and ‘the Encomium of Helen,’ which have come 
down to us in the name of the greater Gorgias of Leontini, are 
probably the compositions of his later namesake, In general, 
Greek was sufficiently well known among the upper classes to 
render it worth the rhetorician’s while to publish in his own 
language.” Probably there were few senators or advocates who 
had not more than one Greek treatise on rhetoric in their 
libraries. Even in the provinces this was the case, and among 
the longest of the fragmentary works which have been recovered 
from the ruins of Herculaneum,’ we have two books of the 
rhetoric of Puitopemus of Gadara, a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher and epigrammatist, to whom Cicero refers with 
much admiration,’ and who enjoyed the friendship of the most 
distinguished men at Rome at that time. The following are 
the writers on rhetoric whose works seem to have produced the 
greatest effect at the beginning of the Roman period, and who 
enjoy the most lasting reputation. 

Caciuivus of Calacte (kaAn axrn) in Sicily, commonly called 
Caxacrinvs, but sometimes erroneously designated Callantianus,’ 
was a Hellenistic Jew, who, like Archias, was naturalized at 
Rome, and took the name of his patron, one of the Metelli, 
His Greek name was Archagathus.’ Although he enjoyed a 





1 Quintil. TX. 2, § 102: ‘Rutilius Lupus—Gorgiam secutus,non illum Leontinum, 
sed alium sui temporis, cujus quatuor libros in unum suum transtulit.”. Ruhnken, 
Prefat. ad Rutil. Lup. p. 10. Like the eminent Alexandrians, Gorgias wrote 
mept trav’ AOhvnow érapliwy, 

® Niebuhr says (Lectures, II. p. 264), with his usual outspokenness: ‘the Greek 
literature, which prevailed at Rome in the time of Augustus, was bad; Greek 
thetoricians then flocked to Rome, just as French abbés formerly flocked to 
Germany to teach their language, and they corrupted the Romans and spoiled 
their taste.’ 

-§ Antiquit. Hercul. V. 721; Volwmin, Hereul, Oxon, 1825, Tom. IT, 

* In Pison. 28, 29. The orator does not mention the name of Philodemus, 
which, however, is given by Asconius, 

5 Suid. s.v.; Holsten. ad Steph. Byz. s.v. xadh dxr4 ; Toup, ad Longin. p. 153. 

6 As the Hebrew py3-2%9, Malki-Zedek, corresponds to the Greek Acxalapxos, 
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very high repute at Rome in the time of Cicero and Augustus, 
and though he is mentioned with the greatest respect by all the 
subsequent writers who refer to him,’ his numerous works are 
all lost, with the exception of a few fragments, so full of 
judicious and important remarks that we must regret their 
brevity.2 We are also ignorant of the circumstances of his 
career at Rome. He was distinguished from other Greek rhe- 
toricians by the notice which he took of the great Roman 
orators, and one of his works was a comparison of Demosthenes 
and Cicero.’ The list of his writings includes criticisms on the 
orators, probably not unlike those of his intimate friend 
Dionysius, an essay on the genuine and spurious orations of 
Demosthenes,’ a treatise on the difference between the Attic and 
Asiatic style,’ on rhetoric,’ on figures,* on the historical accuracy _ 
or inaccuracy of the orators,? on the sublime,” an alphabetical — 
arrangement of elegant phrases.” Besides these rhetorical or — 
critical works he wrote a history of the Servile wars,” and a work 
in two books ‘ against the Phrygians,’* the purport of which is 
quite unknown. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who will appear in the next 
chapter among the historians of this epoch, perhaps owes the 













it is probable that the original name of Archagathus was 22-2 Malki-’tu® : 
compare Achi-’tu‘b, PAdyabos. 

1 Plut. v. Dem. 3; Vit. X. Orat. pp. 832 E, 833 C, A, 838 D, 840 B; Photius, 
Cod. LXI., CCLIX., CCLX., CCLXII. 

2 See above, chapter XXXII. § 5. 

3 Plut. v. Dem. 3: obyxpiots AnuocBévous kal Kixépwvos. 

4 rept xapaxtijpos Tov déxa pnTépwr (Suidas), including, as it seems, remarks on 
certain orators in particular. Writings on Lysias (Longin. De Sublim. XXXII. 
8) and Antiphon (Plut. p. 832, E), and a comparison of Demosthenes and Aischines 
(Suidas), are specially mentioned. 

5 rept Anuocbévous roto abrod ywhovot Abyor Kal rotor vd001 (Suidas). 

8 rin Siadéper 6’ Arrixds §Hdros Tod ’Aciavof (Suid.). 

7 arepi pnropixfs (Suid. Quintil. III. 1, § 16. 6. § 48). 

8 wept oxnudrwv (Suid.; Alex. De igur. II. 2; Tiber. De Figur. 26, 34, 
43—48). 

9 rept rdv xa6’ icroplay 4 map’ tcroplay elpnudvwy Tots proper (Suid.). 

10 rept bYous (Longin. De Sublim. I. 1). 

ll drodelies Tod elpjcOac wacay AéEW Kaddeppnuoctyns, ore 5é Kara OT ONE @ 
(Eudocia, p. 268). éxAoyh AéEewv kara crocxetov (Suid. prefat.). 

12 repli SovdikGv wodéuwy (Athen. VI. p. 272 E). : 

13 xara Ppvyav B (Suid.). | 
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preservation of his rhetorical works to his reputation in another 
department of literature. Trained in the Asiatic school of 
rhetoric, he came to Rome in B.c. 29, when he was about 
twenty-five years old,’ and remained there to the end of his 
life in B.c. 7. Although his chief occupation during these 
twenty-two years was the study of Roman history and the 
‘composition of his great work, the Roman Archeology, he did 
not neglect his profession as a teacher of rhetoric,’ and pub- 
lished a number of treatises of the same description as those of 
his friend and contemporary Cecilius. It is not improbable 
that he had the Roman franchise, and bore a Roman name, 
like Archias and Archagathus: but we have no information on 
this subject. His rhetorical works are as follows :— 

(a) ‘On the arrangement of words’ (zepi cuvPécewe ovonarwr), 
dedicated to Melitius Rufus, the son of one of his most valued 
friends.’ This work was probably published soon after his 
arrival at Rome. It is not improbable that it was composed 
for the use of a Roman, in whose house the rhetorician was: 
established as the tutor of his son, and who may have been his 
patron. In this case, the Roman name of Dionysius might be 
recoverable. But, unfortunately, it is not certain whether the 
nomen of Rufus was Melitius, Minucius, or Metellus.* If the 
latter, Dionysius was a Cecilius, like Archagathus, and the 
dropping of his Roman name would be thus accounted for. 

(6) ‘ On the art of rhetoric’ (réyyn pnropucn), in twelve, or, 
according to another arrangement, in eleven chapters, dedicated 
to Echeerates. It is known that Dionysius wrote a book with 
this title,’ but the work so called, if it deserves a single title, 





1 Diony. Hal. Ant. Rom. I. 7; Phot. Cod. LXXXIII.; Suid. s.v.; Dodwell, 
Dissert. De etate Dion. Hal. apud Reiskium, I. pp. XLVI.—LXIL. ; Clinton, 
Ff. H. Il. pp. 229, 253. 

2 He was probably a teacher long before he came to Rome, and his professional 
employments there may be inferred from many passages in his works: see De 
Comp. Verb. 20; Rhet. 10, &c. 

% De Comp. Verb. 1: warpds dya0od kduol rymwrdrov plrwv. 

* The readings (p. 3, Reiske) are ‘Podge MeNirce and ‘Podge Meriice. Sylburg 
proposed Mevixce on account of the cognomen Rufus. But this cogno- 
men was found among the Rutilii, Sulpicii, Pompeii, Egnatii, Sextilii, 
Vibullii, Helvidii, and Helvii, and as Ellendt remarks (De Cogn. et Agn. Rom. p. 
19): ‘posteriore ztate id cognomen latissime patet, quia sumebantur pro lubitu 
hec perpetua,’ 5 Quintil. 7. O. III. 1, § 16, 
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should rather be termed ‘rules for different kinds of speeches’ — 
(uz00d0r zavnyupikor, &e.). The treatise, as we have it, is not. 
a complete work, but a collection of fragments, some manifestly 
of later date than Dionysius. In fact, the only chapters which 
bear internal resemblance to his style and agree with his prin- 
ciples, are the eighth, ‘on figurative language’ (epi éoynuart- 
ouévwy), and the tenth, ‘on the faults in set speeches’ (repi ray 
év pedératc wAnppeAovpévwy), of which the ninth and eleventh 
respectively are supplements by later hands. The first seven 
chapters have a certain unity of subject, and may have pro- 
ceeded from some writer of the second century, for they contain 
a mention of Nicostratus,| who was a contemporary of Aris- 
teides and Dion Chrysostomus. The twelfth chapter, ‘on the 
examination or criticism of speeches’ (epi Ad-ywv eeracewe), is 
clearly a detached tract by some unknown writer. 

(c) ‘ The judgment of the ancients’ (rév apyaiwy Kpiotc) or 
‘the characteristics of old writers’ (rov raXawy yapaxrinpec) 
seems to be merely an epitome of a larger work, now lost, 
entitled ‘commentaries on imitation’ (izropwnpariopol epl TNC 
pshoewe). It contains brief remarks on a considerable number 
of poets, historians, philosophers, and orators. 

(d) ‘Commentaries on the Attic orators’ (rept rev “Arricov 
pntopwy vrouvnmariopoi). Of this work, originally published 
in six parts, we have only the first three relating to Lysias, 
Isocrates, and Iseeus. Of the chapter on Demosthenes we have 
only one section, generally entitled’ ‘ on the power of the style 
of Demosthenes’ (rept tne Aekruxng Anpoobévovg sewdrnroc). 
The rest of this chapter and the two on Hypereides and 
Aischines are lost. It is not certain whether he added any 
chapter on the historians. 

(e) As a supplement to this work, we have a monograph 
‘on Deinarchus,’ whom he did not think worthy of a place in 
his criticisms on the greater orators, because he was neither an 
originator nor a perfecter of the improvements introduced by 
others.* 





1! Dionys. Ars Rhetor. c. 2, p. 242, Reiske. 

® This title is not found in the MSS., but appears in all the editions subsequent 
to Sylburg’s. 

3 De Dinarcho judiciwm, p. 629, Reiske: 5:4 7d pjre ebperhy idiov yeyovévat 
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(f) Two epistles to Ammzus, one ‘on Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, in which he shows that the orator did not form his 


_ style on the precepts of Aristotle, having, in fact, composed 


most of his speeches before the publication of that philosopher’s 
Rhetoric ; the other ‘on the peculiarities of Thucydides’ (zepi 
trav Qovxvodloov totwuarwy), in which he treats of the oratorical 
character of that historian. 

(g) The last-named tract was written before the letter to 
Q. Alius Tubero ‘ on the character of Thucydides and the other 
peculiarities of the historian’ (wept Tov QouKvdidov yapaxrinpog 
kat tov owrwy Tov suyypapéwc iw parwr), which ai oui 
what Dionysius had said in his book zepi pphoewe." His 
criticisms on Thucydides are conceived merely in a rhetorical 
spirit, and he does not do much justice to the special merits of 
that great writer. 

(h) His ‘letter to Cn. Pompey’ (extsroAn mpoc Ty. Topumniov) 


is in reply to one from a Greek rhetorician of that name, who 


had probably been a freedman or client of the great Pompey,’ 
and who had written to tax Dionysius with drawing an unfair 
comparison between Plato and Demosthenes. Dionysius defends 
his own view of the matter, and also enters into details respect- 
ing the historians. This part of the letter is somewhat muti- 
lated, and it is not impossible that it may have been a detached 
fragment. 

Besides these works, tbs following are mentioned : (a) yapa- 
Krnpec Tw apwovy 5 2::(0) mparypareia Umtp tne moXrikne 
ptrocopiag po Tove Kararpexovrag auTne adikwe. And he 
seems to have intended to ler treatises ‘on the figures of 
speech in Plato and Demosthenes’® and ‘ on the chgice of words’ 
What we have enables us to see that Dionysius deserves to be 





Xapaxrijpos riv dvdpa, Sowep rdv Avotav cal rdv "Iooxpdrnu xal rv Icaiov, wre rav 
eipnudver TeXewwirny, Gowep Tov Anuocbévnv cal tiv Aloxlyny Kal ‘Trepeldnvy tqyueis 
Kplvomev. 

1 See pp. 811, sqq., Reiske. 

2 It is not impossible that this Cn. Pompeius was no less a person than the 
historian Cn. Pompeius Theophanes, who will be mentioned in the next chapter. 

3 Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 11. Some fragments of this work have been 


_ published by Mai. 


4 Id. Judic. de Thucy. 2. 5 Id. De Demosth. 32. 
6 Id. De Comp. Verb. t. 
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placed in the first rank of ancient critics. His judgments are. 


| 


acute and intelligent. He is unusually well-informed in the 


literature of his country, and he fully understands the principles 
of his own art. But he is deficient in philosophical spirit and 
in wide and comprehensive views respecting the different 
departments of literary labour. He had probably confined 
himself to rhetoric at the time when he wrote most of these 
works; at any rate, he approaches his subject with the pre- 
judices of a rhetorical schoolman by profession ; and he is unjust 
to great authors like Thucydides and Plato for the same reason 
which made him prone to exaggerate, if this was possible, the 
merits of Demosthenes. 

In the time of Augustus there was a flourishing school of 
rhetoric at Mytilene, in which Tmrocrarss,' his pupil Lesponax, 
and Poramon,* the son of the latter, taught with great reputa- 
tion. The second of these, according to Suidas, wrote ‘ rhetorical 
exercises’ and ‘ erotic epistles; and sixteen political orations are 
attributed to him by other writers. We have still two declama- 
tions bearing his name—‘ on the war of the Corinthians,’ and ‘a 
hortatory speech,’*—which are not very successful imitations of 
the Attic orators. In the former, which has really nothing to 
do with the Corinthians, the rhetorician supposes himself to be 
urging the Athenians to take vengeance on Thebes; in’ the 
latter, he encourages them to a vigorous prosecution of the war 
with the Spartans. 

At the same period there were rival schools_of rhetoric in 
Rhodes and at Pergamus. The latter called themselves 
‘ Apollodorians,’ from Avroxioporus, the teacher of Augustus ; 
the former ‘ Theodorians,” from TaHeoporus of Gadara, the 
teacher of Tiberius.’ Theodorus was a voluminous writer, and 
Dion Chrysostomus mentions his name among those of the more 
recent writers (ray vewrépwy Kal oXlyov mpo Tuwy), whose 





1 Lucian, De Salt. 69. 

? Suidas, s.v. AecBdvat; Photius, Cod. LX XIV. p. 52 a. 

3 Suid, s, v. Horéuwr. 

4 Iloderixds wept Tod wodduou TSv KopwOiwv (Bekker, Oratores Attici, vol. V. pp. 
3—5): mporperrixds (Id. ibid. pp. 5—15). The second pedéry is divided into 
two portions, 

* Strabo, XIII. p. 625, XVI. p. 759. 
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works demand some attention from all who wish to cultivate 
eloquence.’ He settled eventually at Rome, where he carried 
on a controversy with Potamon and Antipater.? He has the credit 
of the remark that Tiberius was ‘a mass of clay mixed up with 
blood.’* His son Antonius became a senator under Hadrian.’ 

Dipymus, surnamed Chalcenterus (XaXxévrepoc), from his 
indefatigable industry,‘ and Bidliolathas (BuBdwA40ac), from 
his inability to recollect the whole of his own multifarious 
writings,” was an Alexandrian grammarian and critic of the 
school of Aristarchus, and flourished in the time of Augustus.° 
That he was ever settled at Rome does not appear. But he 
had literary relations with that capital, for he wrote a book 
against the Republic of Cicero,’ which at a later period gave 
rise to a reply from Suetonius.* 

Arottonipes of Nicza, who, like Didymus, wrote on 
proverbs,’ and was the author of some well-known scholia on 
Demosthenes,” is connected with the Greek literature of Rome 
by a commentary on the Sidi of Timon, which he dedicated to 
Tiberius.” 

§ 5. Two branches of Greek philosophy, the Epicurean and 
the Stoic, were cultivated to a considerable extent at Rome, 
and the new Academy found at least one able advocate and 
exponent in Cicero. It does not belong to our subject to 
discuss the Latin works in which these Greek systems were 
explained and recommended. The Epicureans AroLLoporvus 
Creroryrannus, Zeno of Sidon, Pozprus, Patron, and Puris- 
cus, are known to us merely at second-hand. Besides the 
rhetorical treatise already mentioned, and one on music, 
Puitopemus of Gadara, who was the most distinguished 





1 Dion Chrysost. oratio XVIII, De Dicendi Exercitatione, I. p. 283, Dindorf. 

® Suid. s.v. Oeddwpos. 

® Sueton. Tiber. 57: ‘subinde in objurgando appellans eum rpddv aluare 
mepupapévor,’ 

4 Td. s.v. AlSvpos: Xandkévrepos xrpOels Sid Thy wept ra PiBla emmovty : 
Athen. IV. p. 139, C: Kade? 5¢ rodrov 6 Anurrpros 6 Tporgpmios BiBdcoddbar. 

5 bia 7d wAHOos Gv exddSwxe cvyypappdrwy (cf. Quintil. I. 8, § 19). Athensus 
(/.¢.) attributes to him 3500, and Seneca (Zp. 88) 4000 different works, 

§ Suid. s.v.: éwi’ Avrwvlov cal Kixépwvos cal ws Ad-yovorou. 

7 Ammian. Marcell. XXII. 16. 8 Suidas, s.v. TpdyxvdXos. 

® Steph. Byz. s.v. Tepwa. ™ Ammon, s.y. 6f\ew, ™ Diog. Laért. IX. 109. 
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‘Epicurean of the age of Cicero, is represented by a book ‘on — 
the virtues and vices,’ which has been discovered among the) 
ruins of Herculaneum. Of Puito and Antrocuus, who taught 
their academic theories at Rome, we have already spoken.’ 
The capital produced no original and influential representative 
of Greek philosophy till the reign of Nero, when Garus 
Musonivs Rurvs taught and wrote in defence of Stoicism, and, 
as it seems, chiefly in Greek.? The same views were advocated 
by L. Annzus Cornutus,' a freedman of Seneca, from Leptis in 
Africa, who taught the doctrines of his patron and friend to 
the poets Persius and Lucan, the former of whom has immor- 
talized him.* Cornutus certainly wrote in Greek, and one of 
his treatises is still extant in a mutilated form.’ Another Stoic 
of this period was Evrurates, of whom Pliny gives a very 
flattering account.6 But the most eminent of these Greeco- 
Roman Stoics was Epictetus,’ originally the slave of Epaphro- 
ditus, Nero’s confidential freedman. He was a native of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, and was converted to the doctrines of 
the Porch, before he gained his freedom, by Musonius and 
Euphrates. This was after Musonius returned from exile 
under Galba—perhaps when he was enjoying the favour of 
Vespasian. Epictetus was sufficiently prominent as a teacher 
of philosophy in Domitian’s reign to be included in the sen- 
tence of banishment which drove all philosophers from Rome. 
He settled for the remainder of his life at Nicopolis in Epirus, 





1 Above, chapter XLVIL. § 8. 

2 See Suidas, s. v. Movewros, which article seems to be an extract from Euna- 
pius. Photius, Cod. CCXLIII.; Philostr. Vit. Apoll. VII. 16. There are many 
extracts from his writings in Stobeus. Although a native of Volsinii in Etru- 
ria, his connexions were chiefly Greek, and his daughter was married to the philo- 
sopher Artemidorus, who is so highly extolled by Pliny (Zpist. III. 11). 

3 Valesius, ad Euseb. H. EF. VI. 19, p. 206, Heinichen; Martini, Disputatio 
Litteraria de L. Anneeo Cornuto, Lugd. Bat. 1825 ; Suid. s.v. 

4 In his fifth satire. 

5 It is entitled Oewpla repli ris TSv Pedy Picews, or (according to Martini, w. s. 
p- 80) merely wept ris Tay OeGv gicews. To this probably Theodoret alludes _ 
when he says: Kopvobros 5é 6 piddcogos Thy “EAA Quihy Oeodoylay cuvrébecke. 

° Plin. Zpist. I. ro. He is also mentioned by Arrian (Zpict. III. 15, IV. 8), 
and M. Aurelius (X. 31). See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. III. pp. 173, 562, Harl. 

7 Suidas, s.v. ; Aulus Gellius, NW. A. IL. 18, XVII. 19; Arrian, Epict. I. 9, 29; 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. V. pp. 64, sqq. Harl. ; Gataker, ad M, Aurel. I. 7, VII. 29. 
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and devoted himself to the systematic teaching of a very con- 
sistent development of the Stoic philosophy. He did not leave 
anything of his own in writing, but his pupil Arrian took down 
his lectures, when he was a very old man,’ and we have thus a 
sufficiently complete exposition of his doctrines, which teach 
a reliance on providence, and the strictest obligations of moral 
duty. There is no reason to believe that these later Stoics 
had become acquainted with Christianity, but there are many 
sentiments in Epictetus and Persius which are in accordance 
with the doctrines of our religion, and the former has long 
been a popular authority with modern moralists. Stoicism, 
however, did not always produce at Rome the moral results so 
conspicuous in Musonius, Cornutus, and Epictetus. It was 
sometimes assumed, like the Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century, as a cloak of maliciousness, perfidy, and sordid avarice,’ 
and Musonius himself was obliged to accuse a brother Stoic of 
this- class, P. Eenarius Cerer,® who had acted as a base in- 
former against his own friend and pupil, the excellent Barras 
Soranus.‘ The Stoic Hexioporvus similarly impeached Licrnivs 
Sizanvs.* 

A sort of revival of the Pythagorean system belongs to this 
period. Its representatives were Quintus Sexrius, a contem- 
porary of Julius Cesar, who wrote a Greek manual (Eyye- 
pidvov), of which we have a Latin translation by Rufinus ;° 
Sorron of Alexandria, from whom Seneca received instruction ;’ 





1 See below, chapter LIV. § 2. 

® See the description which Tacitus gives of Egnatius, Annal, XVI. 32. 

3 Dio. Cassius, LXII. 26. 

* Tac. Annal. XVI. 21. Egnatius was a Greek, and a native of the same city 
as his contemporary, the Apostle Paul. Juvenal says with his usual vigour (III. 
114, sqq.): : 

Et quoniam ceepit Greecorum mentio, transi 
Gymunasia, atque audi facinus majoris abolle. 
Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum, 
Discipulumque senex, ripa nutritus in illa, 
Ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est pinna caballi. 

5 Schol. ad Juv. I. 33. 

® Seneca, Ep. 64, c; De Ira, II. 36, III. 36, &e. 

7 Id. Ep. 108. His treatise on Anger (rept dpyijs) is quoted several times by 
Stobeus (I. pp. 237, 312, IV. 41, 66, ed. Meineke). 
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Moperarus of Gades,' a contemporary of Nero,? who wrote on 
the system of Pythagoras ;* Secunpus of Athens, who has left a 





few ‘ sentences’ (yywmat), in the form of questions and answers ;* | 
and Apoxttonius of Tyana in Cappadocia, whose marvellous | 


career and sham miracles have furnished more than one enemy 
of Christianity with ammunition for the artillery of unbelief.’ 

Some of the later Stoics, such as Demerrius the friend of 
Seneca,’ and Demonax of Cyprus, the pupil of Epictetus,’ were © 
regarded as having fallen back on the Cynicism of which 
Stoicism was, as we have seen, a partial representative. 
(nomavs of Gadara, in the reign of Hadrian, was distinguished 
as a writer.6 At a somewhat later period, one of these Cynics, 
Pereerinus Proteus of Parius, on the Hellespont, performed 
an exploit which Lucian has commemorated in a special tract. 
He burned himself alive, either in the vanity of madness, or in. 
the folly of enthusiasm.* 





1 Steph. Byzant. s.v. Tddepa. The citation of Suidas is a mistake of 
Fabricius, followed by Mr. Mason in Smith’s Dict. s.v. 

2 His scholar Lucius was a contemporary of Plutarch, Sympos. VIII. 7, p. 
727 B, p. 999, Wyttenb. 

3 Porphyr. Vita Plotin. p. LX XII. ed. Creuzer; De Vitd Pythag. § 48, p. 46 
Kiister: év &iexa BiBdlos; Stobeeus, Eclog. Phys. I. 2, 8, p. 18, Heeren ; Valesius, 
ad Euseb. H. E. VI. 19. 

* Fabricius I. pp. 866—870. He was also known as a rhetorician, and as the 
teacher of Herodes Atticus. Suidas (s.v. Zexoivdos) says he was also called 
Il jv0s, t.e. Plinius, so that he may have been a freedman of that family. 

> See the papers ‘on the later Ages of Heathen Philosophy’ (attributed to Pro- 
fessor Malden) in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, II. pp. 172, sqq. 

§ Seneca, Dialog. X. 14. 5, Nat. Qu. IV., Pref. 7, Ep. 67, 14, &e. 

7 Lucian, Demonactis Vita passim. 

8 Suid. s.v.; Eusebius, Prep. Evang. V. 18—21, VI. 7; Theodoret, De Gree. 
Affect. p. 86, 22; Tzschirner, Fall des Heidenthums, pp. 151, sqq.- 

® Below, chapter LIV. § 3. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


LEARNED HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY UNDER THE CAESARS. 


§ 1. Historians whose works are lost: Castor, Theophanes, Timagenes, Juba, 
Nicolaus, and Poseidonius. § 2. The Universal History of Diodorus, § 3. The 
Roman Archeology of Dionysius. § 4. The Jewish Archeology of Josephus. 
§ 5. The continuation of Polybius by Strabo. His general geography based on 
that of Eratosthenes. 


§ 1. F the Greek writers who flourished under Roman 
patronage in the time of the Cesars, by far the most 


important were the historians and geographers. The great 
extent of the Roman empire, which was always advancing its 


borders, and bringing under its influence nations previously 
unknown, created a constant demand for an account of these 
peoples, and a description of their countries. And Greek was 
still the established vehicle for literary communications on these 
subjects. When Tacitus wrote his account of the Germans, as 
an appendix to his book of histories,’ he was giving an account 
of tribes better known to the Romans than to the Greeks; but 
for general researches, especially with regard to the old world 


_and the East, the field was claimed by the Greeks as peculiarly 


their own; the same was the case with regard to general 
history, or the memoirs of those to whom Greek was vernacular ; 
and in one particular case, that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a Greek undertook to expound the early history of the invin- 
cible Romans themselves. Confining ourselves, for the present, 
to those who wrote in the times of the twelve Cesars, we shall 
have to discuss in the present chapter four authors, whose 
literary activity is still represented by very considerable remains 
—the traveller and historical compiler Diodorus, who under- 
took to draw up an universal history from the earliest times to 





1 Ritter Procemium, ad suam Tacit. Edit. p. XVIII.: ‘ego tamen certissime 
mihi videor intellexisse Germaniam nihil esse nisi Historiarum appendicem (ein 
Beiwerk zu den Historien), quem excursum nos dicimus.’ 
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the Gallic wars of Julius Cesar; the rhetorician Dionysius, | 
who wrote an elaborate history of Rome from its legendary | 
beginnings to the year B.c. 264, when Polybius commences the - 


history of the Punic wars; the Jewish chieftain Josephus, who 
endeavoured to do for his own countrymen what Dionysius had 
attempted for the Romans, and also described the wars which 
had led to the final capture of Jerusalem; and the great 
traveller and historian Strabo, who, besides a continuation of 
Polybius, now lost, wrote a most valuable treatise on geography, 
which has, with few exceptions, come down to us entire. Before, 
however, we pass on to a review of these important works, we 
must notice a few of the minor authors belonging to the present 
period, or to the age immediately preceding it. 

A number of historical, chronological, and rhetorical works 
are referred to Castor of Rhodes, of Massilia, or of Galatia,’ 
about whose identity there is no little difficulty. In the first 
place, Apollodorus refers in his Bibliotheca’ to one of the works 
attributed to this Castor. But Apollodorus flourished about 
140 B.C., whereas Castor is said to have been the son-in-law of 
Deiotarus, the Galatian king, who was a contemporary of Julius 
Cesar. Either, therefore, Apollodorus is referring to an older 
writer of the name, to whom the chronological work in question 
ought to be ascribed, or the Bibliotheca has come down to us in 
some later edition. The Castor, of whom Suidas speaks, is 
called ‘ the friend of the Romans’ (®:Aopmaioc), a name which 
he acquired by his services in the last war with Mithridates.' 
Strabo speaks of a palace in Galatia belonging to Castor Saocon- 
darius,* whom, being his son-in-law, Deiotarus slew, together with 





1 The following is the article in Suidas: Kdorwp, ‘Pédios, 4, &s twes, Taddrys* 
ws 52 GAdor ErravpjOnoav, Maccartarys, pyrwp’ bs éxr7}On Biiopwyaios. Tyas 5é 
odros Aniordpou Tod ovyxAnTiKod Ovyarépa, dvypéOy im’ abrod dua rH yaperG, didre 
airov Kaicap: Barer. &ypaye 5¢’Avaypaghy BaBudGvos cal ray Oadaccoxpary- 
cdvruwr, év BiBrlows B’., Xpovxa dyvorpara, cat Tept ércyeipnudrwr év BiBriors é., 
Tlept mecOods B’., Tept rod Nethov, Téxvny pynropiuciy (Walz. Rhet. Gr. IIL. p. 712, 
sqq.), kal érepa. To these works must be added ‘xpovxa or xpovoypadia, libris 
VI. published after B.o. 56. Euseb. Chron. I. 13, p. 36.’ Clinton, F. H. IIL 
p- 546. 

es 1 Oe ' 8 Appian, De bello Mithrid. c. 114. 

4 XII. p. 568: ofs éort rd Tépdiov cat TopBeots 7d roi Kdoropos Bacinecoy rod 


Zawxovdaplov, év S yauBpoy bvra tovrov admrécgate Aniérapos kai rhv Ovyarépa rv 
éavTov. 
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his own daughter ; and Suidas tells us that Castor, the son-in-law 
of Deiotarus, denounced (é:¢3aXev) that prince to Julius Cesar, 
and was in consequence put to death by him. But it appears 
that it was the grandson of Deiotarus, also called Castor, who 
laid this charge against him, and so incurred his vengeance,’ 
The only way of reconciling these discrepancies is to suppose 
that Castor the historian was a native of Phanagoria,’ raised to 
opulence by Deiotarus, and honoured with the hand of that 
king’s daughter ; that he had the surname Saocondarius, or was 


perhaps the same as the Tarcondarius Castor mentioned by 


Ceesar ;* that his son Castor accused his maternal grandfather, 
and that the vengeance of the Gallo-Grecian king fell on the 
whole family.* On this supposition we shall be content to assign 
to the Philo-Roman the work ‘on those who have gained the 
empire of the sea,’ and to leave to an older Castor, a native of 
Rhodes, and to a later writer of the same name, a Massaliote, 
the rhetorical and geographical works, and the books on the 
errors of chronology mentioned by Apollodorus. 

As Castor was brought through Deiotarus into contact with 
Julius Cesar, Cx. Pomrzrus Turornanes of Mytilene appears 
as the friend and adviser of Pompey,’ who gave him the Roman 
franchise,’ and whose memoirs he wrote while the subject of 


‘them was still alive. Strabo calls him the most distinguished 


of the Greeks of his time,’ with reference perhaps to his 
political importance, no less than to his literary eminence, 
His counsels to Pompey were very disastrous. It was he who, 
after the battle of Pharsalia, recommended the defeated general 
to seek a refuge in Egypt instead of flying to Parthia.* But, 
however mistaken, his advice was doubtless sincere, and perhaps 





1 Cicero, pro Deiotaro, 1, § 2; 10, § 28. 

® Appian, J. 1. c. 108: Kdorwp Pavayopeds. 

3 Cesar, Bell. Civ. III. 4, where the common reading is Tarcondarius, probably 
suggested by the name of the Cilician chieftain Tarcondimotus, who fought on the 
other side. 

4 Deiotarus Philadelphus, the grandson of the historian and great-grandson of 
the king, afterwards reigned in Paphlagonia ; Strabo, XII. p. 562. 

5 Cesar, Bell. Civ. IIL. 18 ; Strabo, XIII. p. 617; Cie. Att. II. 5, § 1; TX. 1, 

8 Cic. pro Archid, 10, § 24: ‘Cn. Pompeius Theophanem, scriptorem rerum 
suarum, in contione militum civitate donavit.’ Valer. Max. VIII. r4, § 3. 

7 pp. 617, 618 : éaurdv mdvrww ‘EA jvwv eriparécraroy dvddeter, 

8 Plut. Pomp. 76, 78. 
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his embassy to the court of Auletes in B.c. 59 had inspired 
him with false hopes respecting his own influence in that 
country and the favourable disposition of Ptolemy. After his 
death he received divine honours from his countrymen,’ on 
whom Pompey had conferred great benefits on his account.’ 
His son was called Marcus Pompeius, and was procurator in 
Asia under Augustus.* The family succumbed ultimately to 
the jealousy of Tiberius, and were compelled to put themselves 
to death.’ 

Timacenes of Alexandria, son of the banker (BaoiAcKde 
apyupapor3oc) of Ptolemy Auletes, became a slave when the 
city was taken by Gabinius, B.c. 55, and was sold to Faustus, the 
son of the dictator Sulla.® His first menial office was that of 
cook ; then he became one of the bearers of his master’s litter.® 
At last his literary talents, and his great powers of conversation, 
made themselves known. He obtained his freedom, and set up as a 
teacher of rhetoric with eminent success. The reputation which 
he acquired recommended him to the friendship of Augustus, 
who selected him for the office of court biographer. But his 
unhappy wit led him to offend the emperor in one of his sallies 
of sarcastic raillery, and he was forbidden the palace. In his 
spite he burned the work which he had commenced, and 
retired from Rome to Tusculum, where he found a retreat in 
the house of Asinius Pollio.” Here after a while he resumed 
his historical labours,’ but did not take Augustus or Roman 
affairs for his subject. He wrote a work with the title ‘on 
kings’ (wept BaoiAéwy), which was in fact an account of Alex- 
ander and his successors, and furnished Q. Curtius with some 
of his best materials.° Towards the end of his life he retired 
to Mesopotamia, and died at Dabana in Osroene.” On account 





1 Tacit. Annal. VI. 18. 
- 2 Plut. Pomp. 42: els Merudjvnv ddixduevos rhv rorw 7revOepwoe 5: Ocopdv yy. 

3 Strabo, XII. p. 618. 4 Tacit. u. s. 5 Suid. s. v. 

6 M. Seneca, Controv. 34: ‘ex coquo lecticarius, ex lecticario usque ad amici- 
tiam Ceesaris felix.’ 

7 Horace, Epist. I. 19, 15 ; L. Seneca, Dial. V. 23, 4—8. Cf. Plut. Quomodo 
adulator ab amico internoscatur, p. 68 B. 

8 Quintil. X. 1, § 75. 

9 Q. Curtius, IX. 21, § 21; Steph. Byz. s. v. Midvas; Plut. Pai 493 
Joseph. in Apion. II. 6. 

The old reading in Suidas, s. v. is: éreNe’rnoe 5¢ év "AABdvw euéoar Bovdé- 
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_ of this residence in the East, he is sometimes called ‘a Syrian.’ ! 
Besides the book ‘on kings, he wrote a Periplus, and a history 


of the Gauls. In his case, as in that of Castor, it has been 
supposed that the historian has been confused with one or 
more persons of the same name.’ 

Jusa II., king of Mauretania, was a very voluminous writer, 
and is called by Plutarch ‘the most historical of all kings.’ * 
He laid the foundations of his learning and literary tastes 
during his long residence at Rome, where he spent all his 
earlier years in honourable captivity. At the death of his 
father in B.c. 46, Juba was a mere boy, but was taken to Rome 
to adorn the triumph of Julius Cesar.“ He was subsequently 
treated with much kindness and consideration, was well 
educated, and not only enjoyed the advantage of literary inter- 
course with the most eminent literary men of the day, but also 
gained the favour of Augustus, who married him to Cleopatra 
Selene, the daughter of Antony and Cleopatra, and restored to 
him a considerable portion of his father’s dominions in Africa.* 
It is inferred that he died not later than a.p. 18 or 19.6 His 
works were :’ (a) a history of Rome from the earliest ages down 
to the civil wars ;* (b) two books on the Assyrians, in which he 
made use of Berosus ;° (c) a valuable history of Libya ;” (d) a 
history of the stage, in at least seventeen books ;" (e) a treatise 





pevos pera Setrvov, al cpnrwbels, (vid. Suid. s. h. v.). But both Hemsterhuis and 
Toup read AABANQI for AABANQI, 

1 Anonym. de Fluviis, 6. 

2 See Clinton, F. H. III. p. 624; Smith’s Dictionary, s. v. p. 1131. 

8 Sertor. 9: 6 wdvrwy loropixwraros Bacihéwv. 

* Appian. Bell. Civ. II. ror ; Plut. Ces. 55. 

5 Dio. Cassius, LI. 15 ; LIII. 26 ; LV. 28 ; Plut. Anton. 87 ; Strabo, XVII. pp. 
828, 831. Hence Horace, (1 Carm. 22, 15), calls Mauretania ‘ Jube tellus.’ 

® He is mentioned as lately dead by Strabo (XVII. p. 828: “IovSas mév ody 
vewort éredetra Tov Blov) who was writing about A.D, 17. Clinton, 7. H. III. 
p- 203. 

7 See Clinton, F. H. IIT. p. 551. 

8*Pwpaixh dpxaodoyla, Steph. Byz. s. v. Nowavrla. 

® Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 392, Potter: "IéSas 5¢ wept "Accupluw ypdduv 
duoroye? Thy loroplay mapa Bnpdcov eldynpévar, Simil. Tatian, Or. ad Gree. 

+12 
f - ot AcBins ovyypdumara, Athen. III. p. 83 B. This work is constantly 
quoted, or tacitly referred to, by Pliny and others. 

1 Gearpixh toropia, Athen. IV. p. 175 D ; Phot.Cod, CLXTI. 

Vou. IIT. I 
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on painters, in at least eight books ;’ (f) two botanical essays 
on euphorbia and opium ;* (g) an essay on the corruption of 
style, in at least two books;* (h) a tract called OmoLoTHTEC, | 
which seems to have been a comparison of synonymous words 
in Greek and Latin.* He also wrote epigrams, one of which 
has been preserved. If it is a fair specimen, he did not rank 
high even among royal poets. His prose works, however, 
had. considerable merit and value, Pliny made great use 
of his history of Libya, and his Roman history was a favourite 
authority with Plutarch. 

Nicotas of Damascus, the friend of Augustus and Herod 
the Great, was a very eminent and influential person, and many 
anecdotes are told about him, some of them being derived from 
his autobiography,’ a portion of which has been preserved.’ — 
Besides this, he wrote a general history in 144 books ;’ lives of | 
Augustus and Herod ;° a treatise on singular usages (rapadogwv 
éQav svvaywyn) ; some tragedies, of which one was called 
(Swoavic) Sosanis or Sosannes, i.e. Susannah,” and some 
comedies, from one of which we have a fragment in forty-five 











1 rept ypagixfjs or wept fwypddwr. Harpocration, s. vv. Ilafjdows, Tond- 
yrwros. 

2 Plin. H. N. XXV. § 77 sq.: ‘Juba rex patrum nostrorum etate invenit 
herbam quam appellavit Zuphorbeam medici sui nomine, exstatque ejus volumen 
de e& herba.’ Cf. V. § 16. The treatise zepi dof (Galen IT. p. 297), seems to 
have been on the meconiwm in particular (opiwm vocant Plin. H. N. XX. 18, 
§ 199), though ézés, besides its general meaning, was sometimes specially the juice 
of the silphium (Galen. De Simpl. Med. Fac. 8). 

3 év B’ wept pOopas Néfews. Suid. s. v. cxouSploa. 

* There is a sample of it in Athen, IV. p. 170 E, where tpamefoxduos is proved 
to be an. equivalent for the Lata structor by a passage from the Héros of 
Alexander. 

5 rept rob ldtov Blov cal ris éavrod dywyijs, Suidas, s. v., whose account is sup- 
posed by Valesius to be derived from this book. 

6 Excerpt. Peiresc. pp. 414 sqq. 

7 é& 7H todvBlBry loropig, Athen. VI. p. 249 A. But Suidas, who calls it 
ioropia xafodixy, states that it contained eighty books, and Josephus quotes 124 
books (Ant. Jud. XII. 3). 

8 rod Blov Kalcapos dywy}, Suidas. There is a fragment of this in Coray’s. 
lian, p. 251 ; Excerpt. Peiresc. p. 473. The existence of a separate life of Herod 
is merely inferred from the manner in which Josephus speaks of his manner of 
dealing with the biography of that personage. 

® Phot. Cod. CLXXXIX.; Stobzeus, Floril. L pp. 118, 130, 138, 167, al. 
Meineke. : 

10 Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget. v. 976. 
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lines.’ Besides these, he wrote philosophical treatises’ and 
commentaries on the older philosophers.’ From the accounts 
which we have of Nicolas, and from the fragmentary specimens 
of his writings, we are led to regret the loss of some of them ; 
but his history seems to have been a very hasty compilation 
written to gratify Herod, and ostentatiously diffuse and prolix. 
We have already mentioned the history of Poserponius, who, 
like Strabo, both continued Polybius and built up a system of geo- 
graphy on the foundations of Eratosthenes.‘ Besides these 
labours, Poseidonius, like Theophanes, wrote a book on Pompey 
the Great, whom he had accompanied on his Asiatic campaigns,’ 
or had, at all events, seen just as he was about to join his army.° 
As a recent writer has observed,’ ‘the curious account of the 
Servile War in Sicily, in the remains of the thirty-fourth book 
of Diodorus, appears to be borrowed from Poseidonius,’ and 
there can be no doubt that he was constantly in the hands of 


Strabo, as an authority both for his lost work, and his extant 


book on geography. So that he may be considered to have 
done more than any writer to bridge the interval which sepa- 
rates the great Alexandrian authors and Polybius from the 
historians and geographers whom we are about to discuss. 

_-§ 2. Dioporus, a native of Agyrium, near Centuripe, in 
Sicily, whence he is generally known as ‘ the Sicilian’ (Siculus, 
StceAvHrne), flourished in the time of the first two Czsars.® 
The dates of his birth and death are unknown. He tells us 





1 Stobeus, Serm. I. pp. 266, 7, Meineke; but see Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
Pp. 495, 6. 

* As rep yuxfs, Stob. Eel. I. 52, p. 842; wept rdv ev rots rpaxrixols Kahov, 
Simplicius, ad Epict. 37, p. 1947: 

§ Especially on Aristotle (Buhle, ad Aristot. Op. I. p. 308 ; Réper, Lectiones 
Abulpharagiane, Danzig, 1844, pp. 35—43-). It has even been supposed that 
Nicolas was the author of the treatise on plants attributed to Aristotle: above, 
chapter XL. § 8, p. 307 [147]. 
_.4 Above, chapter XLVII. § 7. 5 Fragm. Hist. Gr. III. p. 290. 
_ © Strabo (XI. p. 492), says, that when Pompey was starting from Rhodes, 
where he had attended the lectures of Poseidonius, he asked the philosopher if he 
had any further commands, on which he quoted the line of Homer (Ji, XIV. 
208) : 

alév dpiorevew Kal vrelpoxov Eupevar dAdKwv. 
? Sir G. C. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, I. p. 31, who refers in 
_ Rote (62) to the use which Plutarch and Appian have made of Poseidonius, 

_ ® See Clinton, F. H. III. p. 211, 213. 
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that he had devoted thirty years of his life to the composition — 
of his general history, and that he had undertaken laborious ~ 
and perilous journeys through a great part of Europe and Asia ~ 


for the purpose of seeing with his own eyes the scenes of the 
most important events which he describes. He dwells on the 


advantages which he had derived from a prolonged residence at. 


Rome, and tells us that frequent intercourse with the Romans 
in his native island had made him familiar with the Latin lan- 
guage and thus enabled him to study with ease and profit the 
various records which he found in the city.’ These particulars, 
which we derive from the introduction to his great work, com- 
prise nearly all that we know about him. It was his object in 
this book, which is called ‘ the historical library ? (BiBAwoOhKn 
istopuky), to write a general history of the world, from the 
mythological ages down to the commencement of Cesar’s 
Gallic wars in B.c. 60. He was strongly impressed with the 
importance of his subject, and with the imperfections of pre- 
vious attempts, and spared no pains to realize the ideal which 
he had formed in his mind. He was writing this book after 
the death of Julius Cesar. He mentions that he had been in 
Egypt in Ol. 180, before Ptolemy was recognized by the 
Romans, #.e. before B.c. 59 ;* therefore his visit must have taken 
place in B.c. 60. Now this journey was of course one of those 
undertaken with a view to his work. And as Egypt is the 
subject of his first book, which lays down the year B.c. 59, 
when Cesar went to Gaul as the goal of the undertaking,’ it is 
fair to infer that the thirty years which he spent on the work 
may be dated from B.c. 60, and that its publication may be 
referred to B.c. 30. He is set down by Hieronymus as 
flourishing in B.c.43. The inference of Scaliger, that Diodorus 





1 Diodor. I. 4: rpidxovra pev Eryn wept abra&v émpaypyaredOnuer, wera 5¢ modrfs 
kakottabelas kal kwddvev érnOouev roddhv THs Te’ Acias kal ris Hipwmrns . . . dur 
Thy év ‘Pan xoprylav rav mpos Thy broKepmévny brb0eow avnKkdvTwr" 7} yap TavTys 
Ths Toews vrepoxn .... Wreloras hulv agpopuas wapécxero Twaperiinujcacw év 
avry wrelw xpbvov. hueis yap €& "Avyuplov 7d yévos Tis DixeNlas Syres kal did Thy 
éryutlay Tots év THYHTw WodAhv éumweiplay THs ‘Pwualwy Siadéxrov mweperemoig- 
pévot, K.T.d. ; 

2 This title is given it by Eusebius, Prep. Evang. I. 6, p. 18 D. p. 21, 
Heinichen. 

% Ibid. p. 9, Dindorf: Tdios "Ioddvos Kaioap 6 Sia ras mpdéecs mpooaryopevbeis 
Gebs. 4 Diod. I. 44, 83. 5 1. 4. | 
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wrote after B.c. 9, rests on an interpolated text, and is there- 
fore invalid.’ 

The historical library of Diodorus consisted of forty books, 
divided into three great sections. The first of these sections, 
containing the mythical period down to the taking of Troy, 
(which he places with Apollodorus 408 years before the com- 
mencement of the Olympiads, 7. e. in B.c. 1138) occupies the 
first six books. The second section, from the seventh to the 
eighteenth book, contains a chronological history from the 
taking of Troy to the death of Alexander the Great. The third 
period, occupying the twenty-three remaining books, carries the 
history down to the British expedition of Julius Cesar. Of 
these forty books, we have only a portion complete, namely 
books 1—5, containing the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Aithiopians, and Greeks; and books 11—20, containing the 
period from the invasion of Xerxes down to the year B.c. 302. 
The rest of the work is either lost altogether, or represented 
only by a series of fragments and extracts, of which the most 
considerable refer to books 30— 40.’ The following is a general 
analysis of the remains of Diodorus :—Book I. On Egypt ; its 
mythology, geography, and history; its laws, literature, and 
customs; and the Greeks who have travelled in the country. 
II. The legendary history of Assyria, from Ninus to Sarda- 
napalus; the Medes, Chaldeans, Indians, Scythians, Hyper- 
boreans, Arabians, with an account of the island of Ceylon. 
III. On the Aithiopians, and other nations of Libya. IV. The 
mythology of Greece. V. On the Greek islands, and the 
Pheenician settlements in the Mediterranean. He also treats of 
the islands of the Atlantic, and of Arabia and its seas. XI, 
From the invasion of Xerxes (Ol. 75, 1), down to the war of 
Cyprus (Ol. 82, 2), with contemporary notices of Sicily, Egypt, 
and Rome.‘ XII. From the war of Cyprus (Ol. 82, 3) to that of 





_ }? Clinton, 7. H. III. p. 213. 2 Diodor. I. 5 ; Clinton, 7. H. I. p. 125. 
_ § The fragments of Diodorus are due chiefly to Photius, Cod. COXLIV., and to 
the excerpts of Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; see Mai, Collect. Nova Script. II. 
Pp. 1. sqq. 568 sqq.; L. Dindorf, Lxcerpta Vaticana, Lips. 1828 (in the third vol. 
of his edition of Diodorus). 

* The earliest notice of Roman history in Diodorus, after the time of the kings, 
is that of the destruction of the Fabian clan at Cremera, XI, 53. Niebuhr says 
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Syracuse (O]. 91, 1) with notices of Sybaris, of Charondas, and 
Zaleucus, and the Decemvirate at Rome. XIII. From the war 
between Syracuse and Athens (Ol. 91, 2) down to that between 
Syracuse and the Carthaginians (Ol. 93, 4). XIV. From the 
time of the thirty tyrants (Ol. 94, 1) to the taking of Rome by) 
the Gauls (Ol. 98, 2)... XV. From the war between Arta- 
xerxes and Evagoras (Ol. 98, 3) to the accession of Philip (Ol. 
105, 2). XVI. Reign of Philip of Macedon. XVII. Reign of 
Alexander the Great. XVIII. Successors of Alexander down 
to the domination of Agathocles in Sicily (Ol. 115, 3). XIX. 
Events in Greece, Sicily, and Italy, down to the battle of 
Himera (Ol. 117, 2). XX. From the war of Agathocles in 
Sicily (Ol. 117, 3) down to the coalition against Antigonus 
(Ol. 119, 3). 

It will be observed that, in the introduction to his work, 
Diodorus, as he has to deal with mythologies and traditions, 
which do not admit of a chronological arrangement, groups the 
subject according to the different nations which he undertakes 
to discuss; but that in the strictly historical part of the book 
he adheres rigidly to the order of time. He commemorates the 
successive events with annalisticprecision, distinguishing, however, 
between the more important, and more peculiarly Greek trans- 
actions, which he gives with considerable details, and the foreign 
and miscellaneous (reooyeveic),” or collateral occurrences (cuve- 
xEte mpageac),> which he mentions very briefly. 








(HZ. R. IL. note 457), that this disaster and the subsequent defeat of the Consul 
T. Menenius, are ‘mixt up into one great battle by Diodorus, but, no doubt, 
merely through his own stupidity.’ 

1 Sir G. C. Lewis remarks (Credibility of Early Roman History, Il. p. 347), 
that the narrative given by Diodorus of the capture of Rome is ‘ unusually copious 
in comparison with his other notices of Roman history at this period,’ but that his 
account ‘confounds together events which the received narrative places in a 
wholly different order,’ and that ‘this confusion and translocation of events renders 
the entire narrative of Diodorus suspicious.’ 

2 XI. 20: qyets 5¢ dpxotvrws SiehnrvOdres wept Tov Kara Thy Eipdrny wpaxbér- 
Tw peTaBiBdoouey Thy Siyynow éeml Tas Erepoyevets mpdées. 1.9: drws dpid- 
Bevo. Tv Tapa Tots “EXAnow icropoupérwv pnieulay év rais dpxavodoylas éTEepoyevR 
mpakw TrapeuBadwuer. 

3 XX. 21 extr.: jyets 52 rhv dwayyeNavy trav yeyovérwr diehOdvres ei Tas 
guvexets mpdées peraBiBdcoowev Tov éyor. This use of the word cvvexys is 
rather peculiar. It generally denotes ‘continuous’ rather than ‘coeval’ or ‘col+ 
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The chief value and interest of a compilation like that of 
Diodorus consist in the extent to which it may be regarded as 
a faithful representative of older books now lost. He does not, 
however, quote his authorities, and we are left to deduce from 
conjecture and inference the sources from which he has derived 
his information. This subject has been fully discussed by 
Heyne' and others. We give here the results of the inquiry. 

Although Diodorus visited Egypt, and starts from the anti- 
quities of that remarkable country, he does not seem to have 
engaged in any independent study of its history. ‘ He brought 
to this subject,’ says a modern Egyptologist,? ‘only extensive 
reading, without judgment or any spirit of original inquiry, or 
indeed any observation, and in this way he confused the 
traditions which he had before him, instead of sifting and 
elucidating them. He seems never to have read the works of 
Manetho and Eratosthenes, though those, whom he took as his 
guides, had borrowed from one or the other of these authorities.’ 
It is possible to extract much valuable information from the 
clumsy patchwork of this Egyptian section in Diodorus ; but as 
a whole it has been a great stumbling-block to writers on the 
subject. Who was his principal guide cannot be ascertained. 
He seems to have used Hecateus of Abdera in his account of 
Thebes.‘ In the second book he takes Ctesias rather than 
Herodotus as his authority for the history of Assyria. The 
account of the Hyperboreans is probably due to Hecatzus of 
Abdera.6 Hieronymus of Cardia and Agatharchides have 
supplied him with materials for his history of Arabia.’ And he 
quotes Iambulus for the wonderful account of Ceylon. The 





lateral.’ But the rhetoricians and grammarians employed the word ovvéxea, 
which, in Diodorus, signifies ‘ perseverance’ and ‘ continuance’ (see V.9, p. 455, 
Dind., where ovvnOela is substituted for the old reading cuvexelg, and p. 456, 
where we have rhv ovéxyeav rdv yuuvaciwv), to signify ovfvyia or cbrOeos 
(Dionys. Cens. Script. V. 2). 

1 De Fontibus et Auctoribus Historiarum Diodori. Reprinted in Dindorf’s 
edition, V. pp. LIX. sqq. 

2 Bunsen, Agypten, 1 p. 177. 8 Td. ibid. p. 178. 

41. 46, p. 56, 1. 99, Wesseling ; whose note on II. p. 544, 1. 73, may be con- 
sulted as to the counter-claims of the namesakes of Abdera and Miletus. See a 
special trace of Hecatzeus cited by Heyne, u.s. p. LXXXI. Dindorf. 

5 II. 2, 5, 7, 15, and the other passages quoted by Heyne, p. LX X VIL, note 3. 

© TI. 47. 7 Heyne, p. XCI. 8 II. 55 ad fin. 
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other details may have been furnished by any of the writers of 


the same class as Callimachus. The fabulous stories about 
Libya in the third book are referred to Agatharchides, 
Artemidorus, and Dionysius of Miletus, and the last of these 
was the chief authority for the fourth book.’ In the fifth book 
he has been guided by Philistus, Timezeus, and his own contem- 
porary Poseidonius.? Zeno of Rhodes was his authority for what 
is said of that island.* And he quotes himself, as his authors in 
regard to Crete, Epimenides, Dosiades, Sosicrates, and Lao- 
sthenides.* For the islands on the coast of Arabia he found his 
information in Euhemerus, whose religious views were analysed 
at length in the sixth book. In the general history of the 
eleventh and following books, he had before him the great Greek 
historians, whom we have discussed in previous chapters. For 
the history of his native island he made great use of Antiochus, 
Philistus, Athanis, Philinus, and Timzus.’? His Roman history 
was derived from Fabius Pictor, Polybius, and Poseidonius.* 
In his chronology, which is one of the best features of his work, 
Diodorus perhaps took Apollodorus as his chief guide. He had 


besides the example of Timzeus and Philochorus, and was perhaps - 


acquainted with Castor. 

The style of Diodorus is free from rhetorical affectation,’ and, 
though sometimes influenced by that of the books from which 
he was compiling for the time being, it is on the whole con- 
formable to the Attic type, and not deformed by the debased 
and colloquial phraseology, which was current in his time. 
There is, however, no vigour or animation in his narratives. 
He is content to give a bare recital of the facts, which crowded 





1 Heyne, p. XCIII. sq.; CI. sq. 2 Td. p. CV. 

3 V.56. Cf. Diog. Laért. VII. 35. 4 V. 80 ad fin. 

5 Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, I. p. 69: ‘the detailed history of 
Sicilian affairs during the times of the two Dionysii and Agathocles, which is 
related by Diodorus, may be safely relied on as authentic, because it is founded on 
the works of Antiochus.’ 

6 Heyne, p. CX VIII. sq. 

7 Niebuhr supposes (III. note 848), from the gnomes extracted from book XXI., 
that Diodorus introduced some speeches into his history of Pyrrhus. 

8 Photius (Cod. LXX.), defines his style thus: xéxpyrac && g¢pdoe cadet 
kal dxéupy kal icropig uddwora mperotcy Kal pre Tas Navy drepyTrixicuévas 
dpxaorpbrrous Subkwy cuvrdéers wHre mpos THy Kabwuirnuevny vevwy TavTEAGs GAG 
T@ Kéoy TGY Nbywr Xapaxripe xalpwr. 
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upon him and left him no time to be diffuse or ornamental. If 
he was the author of the rhetorical fragment attributed to him, 

his abstinence from all displays of oratory must have been the 
_ result of the principles by which he was guided in his com- 
_ pilation, rather than of his dislike for such exercitations. The 


Latin letters which bear his name are undoubtedly a modern 
forgery.’ 
§ 3. Dionysrus of MHalicarnassus, besides the rhetorical 


_ treatises which have been already examined, wrote a great his- 
torical work called Roman Archeology (Pwpatkn “Apyato- 
_ Aoyia), or ‘historical discourses’ (isropicot Adyou), in twenty 


hooks, and a treatise of chronology (ypovo’’ or yporica’), of the 
extent and object of which we know nothing. The Roman 


; Archeology, which was published in a.v.c. 747, B.c. 7,4 two 
_ years after that at which Livy’s history terminated,’ was intended 


to take the place of all other works® as an introduction to 


_ Polybius, and was carried down from the earliest time to B.c. 


264, when Polybius really begins.’ As that great writer had 


endeavoured to reconcile his countrymen to the supremacy of 


Rome, which was established in Greece during his own lifetime, 
by showing how divine Providence, using the institutions of 


Rome and the genius and courage of great Romans as its. 


chosen instruments, had naturally and inevitably brought about 
this state of things, Dionysius thought that he might both 


gratify his countrymen and flatter the Romans by carrying the 
same view of the matter a little farther. Not only does he 


show, like Polybius, that the supremacy of Rome was due 
rather to the virtues and abilities of the great Romans than to 
the mere fortune of the city, but he enters upon an elaborate 





1 They appeared first in Italian (Carrera, Storia di Catana, 1639) and afterwards 
in a Latin version by Preiger, which is reprinted in Wesseling’s Diodorus, The 


_ supposed Greek original has never been forthcoming. 


2 Clem. Alex. Strom, I. p. 320. 3 Suidas. 

4 Clinton, 7. H. III. p. 253. 5 Id. p. 251. 
6 Dionys. I. 5, p. 16, Reiske: ovdeula yap dxpiBhs eedjAvOe rept abrGv ‘EXAy- 
vis loropia wéxpe Tv Kad’ Huds xpbvwv Sri ph Kehadawders eriroual mdvu Bpaxetat, 
8, p. 22: Apxouat ody THs loroplas dwd Trav madaordrwv piOwv, ods mapéduroy ol 
mpd ¢uod yevduevor ovyypadels, xaraPiBdgw 5é Thy duiyynow éwl rhy dpxhy rod 
mpwrov Pow Kxcxod moenov. 

7 Phot. Cod. LXXXITI.: dd’ js cal pnow dwdptacbae tov MeyadoroNlrny 
Tlo\vBrov ris laropias, 
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demonstration of a theory which he thought likely to salve the 
‘wounded pride of the Greeks. His object was to show that 
the Romans were, after all, not barbarians, as was generally 
supposed, not the obscure population of an infamous asylum, 
but a pure Greek race, whose institutions, religion, and manners 
were traceable to an identity with those of the noblest Hellenes.? 
In order to establish this hypothesis he collected with much 
industry all the traditions he could respecting the old races of 
Italy, especially those which spoke of emigration from Greece. 
With the same view he interpreted and modified the old 
legendary history, suppressing whatever was unfavourable to his 
hypothesis. Even the elaborate rhetorical effusions which he 
puts into the mouth of his historical characters, are framed so as 
to countenance the same view. The extreme prolixity of his 
narrative,’ which occupies eleven books with the subjects so fully 
discussed in the first three of Livy,‘ shows the intention of the 
writer. And there is no doubt that this part of the work, 
which alone has come down to us nearly complete, was read by 
his contemporary Greeks with pleasure at least, if not with 
conviction. i 
But although the historical value of the Archeology is 
seriously impaired by the deliberate intention with which 
it was written, the work, even in the first half, which has come 
down to us, is a valuable storehouse for the critical inquirer into 
the origin of the power of Rome. There can be no doubt that 
he sought out original authorities with great diligence, and 





1 See the excellent remarks of Sir G. C. Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman 
History, I. pp. 245, 6. 5 

2 Dionys. Antiqu. I. 3—5, 8, especially pp. 14, 15, Reiske: év ratry dyddow 
TH ypapy 5’ js “EXAnvds re adrods dvras émideltew tricxvotuac Kal otk éx Tay 
haxtotwr } pavrordtwr €bvav cuvedndvOdtas. In the fifth book (c. 75, p. 1027, 
Reiske), he is almost enthusiastic on the grandeur of the Romans: od yap afjdou 
kal Tarewhs wédews Todirevwara Kai Blous 068’ dvwrdpwv kal dreppmpévov dvOporay 
Bovretiuara Kal mpdées péAdw SinyeicOat, ddd’ brép THs dwact Ta Sixata Kal Kade 
Opifovons rédews Kal mepi Tar els TOUTO KaTacTyCALevw abTiy TE Giiapare tryewdvey 
arodetxOncerat. 

3 It is stated that he published an abridgment of his work in five books, Phot. 
Cod. LX XXIV. 

* Lewis, u. s.: ‘Livy compresses into one book, out’of 142, his history of the 
Foundation of Rome and of the seven kings ; whereas Dionysius allots four books 
out of twenty—a fifth part of his work—to the same period.’ 
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_ collected ancient traditions with no ordinary care.’ Although 


‘ 


it contradicts the legend about Sextus Tarquinius, which, like 
Livy, he introduces into his narrative, he lets us know that he 
was acquainted with the treaty between Tarquinius Superbus 
and the people of Gabii.? He also cites the league of the Latins 
with Servius Tullius,* though it is inconsistent with the account 
which he gives in the text of his work ;* and he is the only 
writer who supplies us with the valuable information that the 
Latins by virtue of that league enjoyed the rights of isopolity. 
Although he wishes to Grecize Italy as far as he can, it is to 
him alone that we owe the preservation of the original name of 
the Etruscans, and so are enabled to start in our inquiries 
respecting the ethnography of the most un-Greek tribe in the 
Peninsula.’ He did not always understand the constitutional 
terms which he found in his documents, for example, he regarded 
the curies asdemocratic,*’and confused the populus of ancient Rome 
with the dnuo¢ of Thucydides and Aristophanes.’ But in these 
matters he sometimes corrected his erroneous impressions and 
stated the truth which he learned from further inquiry. And 
even Niebuhr, who has done more than any one to destroy the 
fabric which he has built up, has admitted ‘ the exemplary pre- 
cision” with which Dionysius expresses himself when anything 
depends on the exactness of his words, and has declared that 
the more he searched the greater were the treasures which 
he found in Dionysius.” 

The Archeology was probably divided into two volumes, 
each containing a decad of books.” The first of these is 





1 See Dionys. Antigu. I. 73 ; XI. 62, and compare his criticisms on the Greek 
historians, De Thucyd. Judicium, 5, 7. 2 TV, 58. 

3 IV. 26: abrh diduewer } oridn péxpe THs cuts Hrclas é&v r@ ris “Apréusdos 
lep@ xeiuévy (i.e. in the temple of Diana on the Aventine). 

4 Niebuhr supposes (H. R. II. 50), that he did not find and insert his extract 
from the original document, till after he had written the passages which contradict 
it—nay, till after he had published his work. 

5 See Donaldson, Varronianus, pp. 16, 69. 

6 Niebuhr, IT. 180, 220, 222. 

7 Id. ibid. notes 417, 425, and Lectures, I. p. 2: ‘He did not comprehend the 
happy distinction of Fabius between duos (populus) and dusdos (plebs), and he 
called the former 700s and the latter djuos.’ 

8 Niebuhr, H. R. II. p. 222. 9 H. R. Ill, p. 259. 

10 Lectures, I. p. 53. 11 Niebuhr, Lectures, I. p. 48. 
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complete and is contained in a very considerable number of 
manuscripts. The second decad, as a whole, is lost. We have 
only a portion of the eleventh book, and a number of extracts 
from the other books, some of them very carelessly put together, 
and, it seems, often tampered with by the collector.’ It is also 
considered that we have substantially some remains of the 
second decad of Dionysius in Plutarch’s life of Camillus and in 
Appian’s first three books, which were entirely compiled from 
the Archeology.’ 

The contents of the first decad are as follows: In the 
first book the author gives the period anterior to the founda- 
tion of Rome. The second book contains the reigns of 
Romulus and Numa. The third treats of Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus, and Tarquin the elder. The fourth discusses the last 
two kings. In the fifth the history of the republic is carried 
down to the institution of the dictatorship. The sivth termi- 
nates with the exploits of Coriolanus and the treaty with the 
Latins. The seventh book extends from the consulship of 
T. Geganius and P. Minucius to that of Sulpicius Camerinus 
and Sp. Largus, and ends with an elaborate account of the 
resemblance between the Greek and Roman games, with a view 
to the establishment of the author’s hypothesis that the Romans 
were not barbarians. The eighth book begins with the banish- 
ment of Coriolanus and goes down to the consulship of 
Q. Fabius and C. Julius. The ninth book terminates with the 
triumphs of Lucretius over the Aiqui and of Veturius over the 
Volsci. The ¢enth book carries us down to the re-election of 
the decemvirate and their combination against the liberties of 
the republic. 

Of the second decad, as we have already mentioned, we have 
only the beginning. The downfall of the decemvirs is told at 
length in the eleventh book, which, as we have said, is muti- 
lated. The thirteenth book contained the history of the 
capture of Rome by the Gauls. In the fifteenth book the first 
Samnite war was described. The seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth books contained the war with Pyrrhus; and the 
twentieth carried down the history to the beginning of the first 





* Niebuhr, H. R. III. note 934. 2 Id. ibid, II. note 916. 
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Punic war. Omitting, then, the first book, which contains 
the general introduction, Dionysius includes 364 years in 
books 2—13, which gives an average of thirty years for each 
book ; but 126 years in the remaining seven books, or eighteen 
years on the average in each book; and this is not a greater © 
difference than the comparative distinctness and certainty of 
the later history would seem to require. 

The style of Dionysius is not unworthy of a man who 
has so minutely criticised other historians. Much as he 
censures Polybius, he has not hesitated to imitate in many 
respects the diction of the work, to which he intended his own 
as an introduction. In fact, Polybius and Thucydides are his 
chief models, so far as he has adhered to the older historical 
phraseology.? But there is much more of the practised 
rhetorician in Dionysius, and he has committed a far greater 
fault in endeavouring to treat pragmatically the early history 
of Rome, which does not admit of such a treatment, than in 
dramatizing incidents, and putting into the mouths of half- 
civilized Romans the ingenious declamations of an Asiatic 
Sophist. 

§ 4. What Dionysius endeavoured to do for the gratification 
of his own countrymen by giving them a Greek version of 
Roman history, an accomplished Jew, who lived about a cen- 
tury later, attempted, from the opposite point of view, for his 
own fallen race, in a work which was a direct imitation of that 
which we have just described. The title ‘ Archeology,’ which 
had not been used before Dionysius, was adopted by Friavius 
Josrruus, who wrote the same number of books under the title 
of Jewish Archeology (lovdaixn “Apyatodoyia), in order to 
show to the Roman conquerors of Jerusalem, and to all readers 
of Greek, that the Jews did not deserve Oe contempt with 
which they were universally regarded. 

Josephus, the son of Matthzeus, was a member of a priestly 
family in Judeea, and descended, on the mother’s side, from the 
Asmonzan princes.’ Born at Jerusalem a.p. 37, he received a 





1 Lewis, Credibility of Early Roman History, I. p. 73, note (6). 

2 Photius says (Cod. LXX XIII): tori 5é riv gpdow Kal rhv \éEw Kaworperds 
kal és 7d dvaxexwpixds TOv woddOv Tov Néyor ExBiafduevos. 

8 Vit. 1. Phot. Cod. LXXVI, Euseb. H. £. IIT. 8. 
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learned education, and joined the sect of the Pharisees.’ In | 
A.D. 63 he made a journey to Rome, and gained the favour of 


Nero’s wife, Poppa.’ On his return to his native country, he 
endeavoured, as he is careful to tell us,* to dissuade*his coun- 
trymen from going to war with Rome;* but being unable to 
control them, he accepted the military command in Galilee, 
and was taken prisoner at the capture of Jotapata.’ Having 
recommended himself to Vespasian by a dexterous or lucky 
prediction of that general’s elevation to the Imperial throne,* 
he obtained his freedom’ as a client of the Flavian house,’ 
and, of course, took the name of his patron. He accompanied 
Titus to the siege of Jerusalem, and, after the termination of 
the war, retired to Rome, where he spent the rest of his life. 
When he died is not known, but he lived at least to a.p. 97.° 
His first work was A History of the Jewish War (epi rov 
"Tovdaikov woAgnov, ‘lovdaikn iotopia rept adwoewe) in seven 
books. It was originally written in his native Aramaic lan- 
guage for circulation in the East, and to justify his military 
character in the eyes of-his countrymen and neighbours; but 
it was translated by the author into Greek,” and published at 
Rome under the auspices of Titus in a.p. 75." Here it was 
most favourably received, obtained a place in the public 
library, and gained for its author the honour of a statue.” It 
is, in every sense, an able and valuable work. The period 





1 Vit. 2; Antigu. XIIL 5, § 9, XVIII. 2; Bell. Jud. II. 8. He compares the 
Pharisees with the Stoics, and if this comparison is well founded, it constitutes 
another resemblance betwen Josephus and Polybius. 

2 Vit. 3. 3 Thid. 65. 4 Vit. 4—7; Bell. Jud. I. 20, § 4. 

5 Vit. 74, 75; Bell. Jud. III. 4, sqq, 

6 Sueton. Vesp. 5: ‘et unus ex nobilibus captivis Josephus, quum conjiceretur in 
vincula, constantissime asseveravit fore ut ab eodem brevi solveretur, verum jam 
Imperatore.’ Joseph. Bell. Jud. III. 14, p. 854; Suidas, s.v. Iéogros. 

7 Bell. Jud. IV. 10, § 7. 

8 Vit. 75, 76; Phot. Cod. LXXVI: dcore rijs'Pwyaikfs ruxeiv wodirelas. He 
was kindly treated not only by Vespasian and Titus, but also by Domitian and his 
wife. 

9 He survived Agrippa IT., who died in that year (Vit. 65). 

10 Contr. Apion. I. 9, p. 181, Bekker: xpnoduevds trict mpds “EXAqrvida gwriv 
ouvepyots. 

ll Proem. ad Bell. Jud. § 1. 12 Vit. 65. 


18 He mentions in his first book against Apion, I. 9 some of the grounds for 


confidence in his care and in his sources of information. 
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included extends from the taking of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 8.c. 170, to the destruction of the city. by Titus.’ 
The History of the Jewish Wars was followed by the great 
work in imitation of Dionysius, to which we have already ° 
referred, and which from. its object must have appeared in 
Greek only. The Jewish Archeology appeared, with a 
dedication to Epaphroditus, about a.p. 93.2 The twenty books 
extend from the beginning of the world to the year a.p. 66, 
when the Jewish war broke out. It therefore traverses some 
of the ground surveyed in the first two books of the former 
work. In its outward form a professed imitation of the 
Archeology of Dionysius, the work of Josephus is written in 
the same spirit as that of Polybius, with whom Josephus has 


many points of analogy.’ Both of them had taken a promi- 


nent part in the transactions which marked the last independent 
efforts of their countrymen, Both of them had been at Rome 
and formed Roman connexions immediately before the last 
struggles of Greece or Judea. Both of them had arrived 
betimes at a conviction of the irresistible power of Rome, and 
had endeavoured to impress the same belief on the patriots of 
their respective countries. But the Greek was not obliged to 
recommend the literature or history of his own people to the 
respect of the victors. He was rather induced to address the 
Grecks with a plea for contented acquiescence in the results of 
Providence acting by human means; and Dionysius followed 
him with an elaborate hypothesis, which claimed for Greece 
the affinity and distinguishing attributes of victorious Rome. 
The Jew, on the other hand, was compelled to plead with both 
Rome and Greece for the claims of his country’s history and 
literature to a little more of their respect, or rather to depre- 
cate the neglect and contempt with which they were treated. 





1 The abridged Latin excerpt appended to Ambrose’s works with the title Zgisippi 
(ew Josephi?) de excidio urbis Hierosolyme, seems to be derived from Josephus (Fon- 
tanine, Hist. Lit. Aquilej. pp. 372 sqq.; Gallandi, Bibl. Patr. VIL. p. XXVIII, 
8qq.). But there was a writer called Hegesippus who described the last days of 
Jerusalem (Euseb. H. &. IT. 23). 

2 In the twelfth year of Domitian, as he tells us lib. XX. ad fin. Vit. ad jin, 

3 It will he observed that Josephus, as well as Polybius, lays much stress on 
the special dispensations of Providence (Bell. Jud. III. 8, §§ 3, 7;. Vit. 


15, 42). 
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In doing this, however, he does not take the high ground of a. 
theocratic Jew of the olden time. Having lost his own faith 
in the divine election and distinctive privileges of the Israelites, 
he was not likely to astonish his Gentile readers by ventilating 
pretensions which they would have scouted as preposterous.’ 
He had not only abandoned any such extravagant veneration for 
the religion or religious books of the Jews as might have prompted 
him to maintain their incomparable sanctity,’ but he had even lost 
his own self-respect. He was a servile flatterer of his patrons, 
the Flavian family, and even of Agrippa II. In a word, he was 
not only a Pharisee but an Herodian, and not only an Herodian, 
but as much an adherent of Rome as any of the publicans in 
the days of Herod the Great. Accordingly, we do not find 
him upholding either the miraculous narratives of the Old 
Testament,’ or the necessary connexion of the Jewish system 
with a divine revelation. And he utterly renounces the prin- 
ciples of persecuting proselytism which distinguished the Phari- 
sees in the age immediately before his own. For these and 
other reasons the Archeology might be studied with great 
profit by many persons in modern times, who maintain the 
superstitions so unequivocally renounced by Josephus, if it 
were only for the fact that he exhibits familiar objects from a 
different point of view. But, it must be remembered, that this 
writer was thoroughly Romanized, and that we are not to 
expect from him either the unselfish independence of a patriot, 





1 See the way in which he speaks of Moses (Prowm. ad Antiqu. § 4; in Apion. 
II. 15), and of Abraham’s views in travelling to Egypt (A ntiqu. I. 8, § 1). 

2 He uses the ordinary phrases concerning the literature of his country (¢.g. Ta 
dixalws Oeta mimiorevpéva, apud Euseb. H, LE. III. 10, p. 214, Heinichen), but it is 
clear from his general mode of dealing with these books that he did not regard 
them as infallible, and it may be inferred from at least one passage that he recog- 
nized the existence at some former time of older documents from which the 
canonical books were derived (see Antiqu. V. 17, § 1, p. 250, l. 30, Bekker). 

3 He not only throws doubt (Antiqu. IX. ro, § 2) on the historical truth of the 
story about Jonah and the whale, which few critics are able to defend (see Rosen- 
miiller, VII. 2, pp. 338 sqq.), but he resolves apparently into natural occurrences 
the two great and cardinal deliverances of the Jewish people—that at the passage 
of the Red Sea, and that in the conflict with Sisera. Of the former he says 
doubtingly, etre xara BovAnow Oeod elre kat’ airéuarov, and compares a similar 
event in the history of Alexander the Great (Antiqu. II. 16, § 5), and the stars 
which fought against Sisera are described as a violent storm which beat against 
the faces of the Canaanites and overflowed the river Kishon (Antiqu. V. 5, § 4). 
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nor the enthusiastic faith of a sincere believer.’ The interest 
which theologians have always felt in the parallelisms between 
Josephus and the Old Testament, and his contributions to the 
history of the connexion between the Old Testament and the 
New, have not unnaturally led to the wish that he had taken 
some notice of the rise of Christianity ; and that this wish might 
not remain ungratified, some Christian, either Eusebius himself 
or one living about his time, has interpolated the eighteenth 
book with an account of Jesus Christ, almost recognizing his 
divinity, and plainly asserting his Messiahship.? Nothing but 
a wish to maintain such a testimony to Christianity could have 
blinded any modern critic to the obvious fact that this passage 
is a forgery. If it had been possible that Josephus should 
have written such a testimony, we may be sure that he would 
have said a great deal more on the subject, especially when he 
had such a good opportunity of speaking about the Christian 
religion in his twentieth book, where he mentions with disap- 
probation the murder of St. James, the near relation and repre- 
sentative of its Founder.’ Nor would the citation of such a 
passage have been left to Eusebius alone, if it had existed in the 
text before his time. Justin Martyr and Origen would have 
quoted it with exultation. We have no hesitation in declaring 





3 Mr. De Quincey has expressed his conviction that Josephus was the worst of 
traitors in the strongest language which he could use (Selections, vol. VII. Preface, 
p- X.); he does not, we fear, make sufficient allowance for the circumstances of the 
case. 
2 The celebrated passage is as follows (Euseb. H. EB. 1.11): ylverac 5 xara 
ToUrov Tov xpbvov Incods Tis copds dvijp, el ye dvipaadrov r\éyerv xp}. "Hv yap 
mapaddtwy epywv momrhs, diddoxados dvOpwrwv tov civ jdovyG TadnOA Sexoudvwr. 
Kal roddovds pev rv *Lovdalwy, moddods 6é Kal dad Tod'ENAnuKOD érnydyero. “O 
Xpicrds obros Fv. Kal adrov évieltec rv rpwrwv dvip&v rap’ hiv oraup@ ércrert- 
pnkéros Widdrov, od éteratcavro ol rd mpGrov adriy dyarjoavres. '"Eddvn yap 
avrois rplrnv éxwv hudpay wddw Sv, Trav Oelwy mpopnraGy radrd re Kal dddra wupla 
mept adrod Oavudora elpnxirwv. Eloére re viv trav Xpiocriavdv dd rovrov dvoua- 
—opevev ov érédurre Td Pddov. 

3 Antiqu. XX. 9, § 1. The citation from Josephus by Origen (ad Matth. 
p. 223 ; in Cels. I. p. 35) and Eusebius (H. Z. II. 23) to the effect that the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem was a punishment inflicted on the Jews for the murder of James 
does not occur in any MSS. of our author, and was probably a forgery suggested 
by the Christian belief that James and some other Apostle, probably Matthias 
(Chr. Orthod. p. 275), were the two witnesses mentioned in the Apocalypse, XI. 
3—8. Cf. Euseb. H. £. II. 23, p. 172, Heinichen, 

Vou. III. K 
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it a transparent fabrication of the age of Eusebius, and are 
inclined to agree with those who think that Eusebius, being) 
quite capable of such a fraud, was himself the fabricator of this 
interpolation.’ | 

The supplement to the Archeology, in two books, which is 
generally known as the treatise ‘ Against Apiow’ (zepi apyato- 
tntoc lovdatwy kata ‘Aziwvoc), is a learned defence of the 
antiquity of the Jewish nation against those who impugned 
it for the want of Greek testimonies. Apion, in particular, 
an Alexandrian grammarian somewhat before the time of © 
Josephus, had written a book against the Jews, and he is 
answered in the first part of the second book. This book, like 
the Archeology, abounds in Greek and Rabbinistic learning,’ 
and we are indebted to it for much information, which is 
not preserved in any other form. For example, the extracts 
from Manetho,* and the accounts of the flight from Egypt, which 
are cited from Chzremon and Lysimachus,* are not found else- 
where. It is dedicated, like the Archeology, to Epaphroditus, 
to whom the author has also inscribed another supplement to 
his great work—namely, his own life in one book. 

The following works attributed to Josephus are not genuine: 
(a) ‘the fourth book of the Maccabees’ (cig Maxxafsatove 
Tepl avToKparopoc Roytspov), sometimes appended to our 
Apocrypha ;* (4) ‘on the universe’ (roi rov avroc), preserved 
by Johannes Philoponus, and more generally assigned to Hip- 
polytus or the presbyter Caius.° 

He announces his intention, at the end of his Archeology, 
to write a treatise, in three books, on the Theosophy of the 
Jews and on the Mosaic system: but we have no trace of it. 
Jerome’ mentions a work by Josephus on the seventy weeks of 
Daniel, which has also disappeared. 





1 See Heinichen, Excursus I. ad Euseb. I. 11, vol. III. pp. 332—355, who 
has appealed to the fact that ‘ Eusebius in H. Z. II. 10, certe satis similem fraudem 
vere commisit.’ 

2 See, for example, in Apion. I. 7, compared with 1 Chron. VI. 1—15. 

3 In Apionem, I. 14—16, 26 sq. Cf. Euseb. Prep. Evang. X. 13; Armen. 
Chron. I. 21. 

4 In Apionem, I. 32, 34. 5 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 7. | 

8 See Photius, Cod. XLVIII. 7 Pref. ad libr. XI. Comment. in Esaiam. 
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§ 5. The Augustan age produced not only the introduction 
to Polybius by Dionysius, but also a continuation of his work 
by Strabo, who is known to us as the author of the most 
elaborate and accurate Greek treatise on geography that has 
descended to our times. 

Srrazo’ was a native of Amasea, or Amasia, in the kingdom 
of Pontus, and was born s.c. 66.2. His family was one of 
great opulence and importance.* On the mother’s side he was 
descended from Dorylaus, ‘the tactician’ (0 raxrixdc), the 
friend and general of Mithridates Euergetes. His great-uncle 
on this side, the grandson of Dorylaus, was Moaphernes, the 
governor of Colchis under Mithridates. His mother’s name is 
not known. Of his father’s family, we hear that his grand- 
father joined Lucullus, and we may suppose that his father 
attached himself to Pompey. For the name Strabo was the 
cognomen of Pompey,* and was no doubt borne by him, as it 
was by his father, until it was superseded by the title Magnus. 





1 For our account of the life and works of Strabo we have had an excellent 
guide in C, G. Groskurd’s introduction to his careful and scholarlike German 
translation (Strabon’s Erdbeschreibung, Berlin und Stettin, 1831). 

® This is Groskurd’s inference (p. XII.), from the assumption that Strabo must 
have been thirty when he saw Corinth in B.c. 36, and Coray comes to the same 
conclusion. His having seen Servilius Isauricus (XIII. p. 568), is a proof that he 
must have been born at least as early as B.C. 54 (see Clinton, 7. H. III. p. 277), 
_ and as he had heard Tyrannio who died, at the latest, in a.D. 46 (Clinton, p. 185), 

he must have been born about twenty years before that event. 

8 The following table is given by Clinton (III. p. 553), on the authority of 
Strabo, pp. 477, + 557: 





| 
Philetzrus Dorylaus 








a Sterope 
settled at Cnossus 
Dorylaus before B.c, 120 
| | 
Lagetas Stratarches jilia 
Strabonis rdéamos settled in Pontus cir. 
joins Lucullus B.O, 110. 
cir, B.O. .73. | ) 
jilia Moaphernes 6 @eios rijs wntpés fl, B.C. 65. 
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Srraso, the geographer. 
4 Plin. H. N. VII. § 54. 
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As this latter title was adopted by Pompey long before the 
birth of the geographer,’ it is probable that the former cognomen 
was assumed by Strabo’s father, and so passed down to him. 
The opulence of the family to which Strabo belonged is shown 
by the facts that he enjoyed the best education which could be 
obtained at the time, and that he spent a long life in travelling 
and in literary leisure, without belonging to any profession. He 
calls himself a pupil of the grammarian Tyrannio, under whom he 
must have studied at Rome,’ and therefore, perhaps, at a more 
advanced age; when quite young, however, he was sent to the 
celebrated school of Aristodemus at Nysa in Caria? Having 
under these masters made himself perfect in grammar and 
rhetoric, he commenced philosophy under the Aristotelian 
teacher Xenarchus, of Seleucia in Cilicia,‘ where he had the 
future Stoic Boethus as his fellow-pupil;° and he became 
ultimately an adherent of the Stoic school, to which he was 
introduced by Athenodorus of Tarsus. The acquaintance 
which he gained with mathematics and astronomy seems to be 
due to his prolonged stay at Alexandria,’ and it is clear that 
the great Eratosthenes was one of his favourite authors. 
Plutarch calls him ‘Strabo the philosopher,’* and it may be 
inferred that he commenced his literary life as a teacher of 
Stoic doctrines.’ His first great labour was a continuation of 
the history of Polybius, who also belonged to this school. 
Either in imitation of that writer, or because he contemplated 
a work on geography, as an extension of Eratosthenes, he 





1 Tt seems most probable that Pompey was greeted Magnus at his triumph in 
B.C. 81 (vide Drumann, Gesch. Rom. IV. p. 335.) 

2 XII. p. 548: Tupavviwy of tpets jxpodcayer. Groskurd says, ‘welcher zu 
Amisus in Pontus lehrte’ (p. XVIII.). But Tyrannio was taken to Rome B.¢, 
71 (Plut. Zucull. 19, Suidas, s. v.), and Strabo speaks of him as established there 
(XIII. p. 609). 

3 XIV. p. 650: of Sinxotcaper écxaroyhpw véo ravrehds év rH Nicy. 

* XIV. p. 670. He was not much at Seleucia, but generally lived at Alexandria 
or Athens, and ultimately at Rome, where, or at Alexandria, Strabo may have 
heard him. 

5 XVI. p. 757: G cwedirocopjcamev hucis Ta ’Apiororédeca. 

§ XVII. p. 779. 

7 IL. p. 101: &yvwpev tyets érdnuoivres r@ ’Adetavbpela rod xpbvor. Cf. I. 58. 

5 Cesar. 63: UrpdBwv 6 pirocddos ioropei. 

9 See, as indications of his Stoicism, XVII. p. 810, IX. p. 415, and his remarks 
on Aristotle, p. 104. 
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undertook a series of journeys. With Greece itself he did not 
make himself familiar as a tourist. Perhaps he thought that 
in this well-known and well-traversed region he might trust to 
the descriptions of others. Corinth, Athens, Argos, and 
Megara, and their immediate vicinity, were the only parts of 
Greece which he had seen with his own eyes. As the general 
limits of his travels, he states! that Armenia to the east, the 
coast of Etruria over against Sardinia to the west, the Euxine 
to the north, and Aithiopia to the south, were the most distant 
points that he reached. But he says that between these limits 
few had visited more places than he had,? and he mentions in 
the course of his work,a very considerable number of countries 
and cities, which he had surveyed himself. He was most 
familiar, no doubt, with his native land and the adjoining 
regions in Asia Minor; and the dominions of Mithridates, in 
general, seem to have been well known to him. ‘The descrip- 
tion, for instance, which he gives of the Crimea, especially of 
the harbours of Sebastopol and Balaclava, is so exactly true® 
that he would seem to have resided on the spot. It is inferred 
that Strabo died about a.v. 24,‘ for he speaks of Cyzicus as 
still a free state,’ and it lost this privilege in a.v. 25.° In his 
last book he refers to the death of Juba as having occurred 
recently ;’ but we do not otherwise know the date of that 
event. It is clear, however, that he wrote a passage in the 
fourth book in the year a.p. 18,° and that the conclusion of 
the sixth book was after the death of Augustus in 4.D. 14, 
and before the death of Germanicus in a.p. 19.” The twelfth 
book was completed after the death of Archelaus" in a.p. 17,” 
and a few years must be allowed for the final revision of the 





210. p. 117. 

2 Tbid.: od58 r&v Adrwv Se od5e els av edpedeln Trav yewypagdnodvrwy WoNU Te 
Hav paddov érednrvOds rv NexOdvrwv Siacrnudrwv. 

3 VII. pp. 308, 309, 312. The names which he gives to the harbours of Sebas- 
topol and Balaclava respectively are very expressive. The former is called Krevods, 
‘the comb-harbour,’ on account of its numerous indentations ; and the latter 
DypPbrwv (leg. Luu~BorGv) Ah», ‘the harbour which is nearly closed at the 
mouth,’ being, as he calls it, Ayuhy crevdcrouos. 

4 Groskurd, p. XVI. 5 XII. p. 576. 6 Tac. Ann. IV. 36. 

7 XVII. pp. 828, 829. 8 Above, § 1. 9 p. 206, 

10 p, 288. 11 p. 534. 12 Clinton, F. H. III. p. 437. 


| 
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whole work. On the supposition that the work, as we have it, | 
was published as it is by Strabo, all this would show that the. 
author died between a.p. 21 and 25; and if the inference 
respecting his birth-year is correct, this computation allows 
him a life of ninety years. 

The continuation of Polybius, to which we have referred, was 
entitled ‘ Historical Commentaries’ (isropika dropynpara). It 
contained forty-three books,’ and extended from the downfal of 
Greece, with which Polybius concluded, to the death of Julius 
Cesar, or perhaps to the battle of Actium.* In this book he 
intended to rival and supersede the similar work of his brother 
Stoic Poseidonius. The statement of Athenzus, on the autho- 
rity of Strabo himself, that he had known Poseidonius,* can only 
refer to the geographer’s frequent mention of him in his book. 
Strabo was a mere boy when Poseidonius died ;* but, as a friend 
of Pompey, that philosopher may have been in familiar inter- 
course with Strabo’s father, if he also was a client of Pompey. 
Strabo expressly states that his object in this work was the same 
as that which he avows in his geography, namely, to write a 
book adapted for the educated classes, and useful for moral 
and political philosophy. That it was eminently systematic 
and formal may be inferred from the fact that it had a general 
introduction in four books before the continuation of Polybius 
properly commenced. This fact appears in his reference’ to 
‘the sixth book of his historical commentaries, but the second 





1 Plut. Lucullus, 28. 

2 Strabo cites the sixth book, XI. p. 515. Suid. s. v. TMovBuos: @ypaye dé kal 
ZrpdBwv’Auaceds Ta pera TodvBiov év BiBAlos wy. 

3 Groskurd, I. p. 21, note 2. 4 XIV. p. 657. 

5 Clinton (F. H. III. p. 553) understands the phrase xa’ quds in Strabo, XVI. 
P- 753, ‘in its plain meaning, that Poseidonius was yet alive after the birth of 
Strabo.’ 

6 I. p. 13, B: dads 5é xowdy elvac 7d obyypappa Totro Set Kal moderikdy Kai 
Snuwdenes duolws Gowep kal Thy THs ioroplas ypagdyy. KdKel 5é moderixdy Eyouer 
ovxt Tov wavrdracw dmaldevtov, GANG Tov meTacxbvTa Tis Te éyKuKAlov Kali cuvpGovs 
dywyijs Tots éXevOepas kal Trois pirocopoicw—budmep Tels memoinKdres Uropvipara 
igropixa xphoywa, ws trohauBdvouer, els Thy HOuKhy Kal Twoditixiy Procodiay, 
éyvapev rpocbeivat kal ravde Thy civTaiw. 

7 XI. p. 515, C: elpyxéres 5€ wodda tepl Tov IapOixav voulpow &v rq Extn rev 
ioropixGy brouynudrwyv BiBdAw, Sevrépa dé Tv wera TloAvBiov, waparelyouer evravda 
i) TavTohoyetv d6Ewmer. 
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of his continuation of Polybius:’ for he cannot have written 
two separate books ‘on the laws and institutions of the Par- 
thians ;? and his geography contains a general introduction of 
two books, which, in proportion to the size of the work, is 
quite as long a preface as the four books prefixed to the forty- 
three of the history. 

The Geography (Tewypapuxa) of Strabo, which has made his 
name as familiar to modern scholars as that of any Greek writer, 
though the work was very little quoted or even known in the ages 
immediately succeeding that in which it appeared,’ has fortunately 
come down to us very nearly complete. Based upon the trea- 
tise of Eratosthenes, and taking constant notice of the writings 
of Poseidonius and all the principal contributions to geography 
before its publication, the work of Strabo is an adequate repre- 
sentative of historical geography as it was in the age of Tiberius, 
and is much more readable and interesting in every way than 
the subsequent books of Pliny and Ptolemy. Its merits are 
literary rather than scientific.” Strabo had acquired at Alex- 
andria- some knowledge of mathematics and astronomy ; but 
these were not his favourite studies, and he underrates the 
importance of physical geography for which the great Alexan- 
drians had done so much. And although, as we have seen, he 
had been a great traveller, his strength does not consist in the 
description of places generally unknown to the public. His 
object was to give an instructive and readable account of the 
known world, considered from the point of view taken up by a 
Greek man of letters. Geography is interesting to him from 
its connexion with history and literature; places deserve 
detailed description because they are mentioned in poems, 
or have been rendered illustrious by the great men, whom they 
have produced, or the great events of which they have been 
the scene. To Strabo the world is nothing except as the 





1 See Humboldt, Cosmus, II. p. 558, Otte’s Tr. 

2 Delambre remarks (Hist. del’ Ast. Anc. I, p. 254): ‘il parait qu’il était peu 
versé dans les mathematiques et dans l’astronomie, dont il n’avait que les notions 
indispensables & un géographe. En fait de doctrine, on ne trouve guére dans son 
livre que ce qu'il avait tiré d’ouvrages plus anciens; mais nous pouvons le con. 
sulter comme historien.’ 
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dwelling-place of the human family. With the old poet he 


would say : 
Tall ships and lofty towers are nothing worth 
When crews and garrisons have sallied forth.* 


It is on this account that he attaches so much importance 
to the geographical notices in Homer.’ The great epic poet 
had not relinquished his hold on the educational training of 
the Greeks. He was still revered as the echo of all the earliest 
knowledge of his race, and historical geography, in Strabo’s 
sense, would have been very imperfect, if it had not busied 
itself with the earliest notices of the cities and manners of men. 
Although the literary purpose of Strabo is so obvious, and 
though he for the most part confines himself to Greek litera- 
ture, neglecting and perhaps despising the Roman authorities, 
it is remarkable that he criticises very unfairly some of the best of 
the Greek writers on his own subject. He reckons Herodotus as 
a manufacturer of fables, places him on the same footing as 
Ctesias and Hellanicus,* and makes very little use of him; 
though modern researches have tended to establish his credit 
as an observer of facts, and as a faithful chronicler of all the 
information which he received and understood. As for Pytheas 
of Marseilles he rejects him altogether as a downright liar, the 
falsest of men.’ We cannot help thinking that these strong 
judgments were the results of some general prejudice, which it 
was left to modern criticism to dissipate. From the days of 
Strabo to those of Juvenal and Plutarch we have many 
examples of the slight estimation in which Herodotus was held 





1 Soph. Gd. R. 56, 57: 


ws obbév éorw obre ripyos ore vais 
Epnuos avipav wh EvvorxotyTwr Eow. 


2'He says distinctly, at the beginning of his work (p. 2), that in common with 
his predecessors, including Hipparchus, he regarded Homer as the dpx7yérns ris 
yewypagixfs éutrerplas. 

3 See Groskurd, p. XXXV. 

4 pp. 43, 507, 8. In the latter passage he says: pddiov 3 dv tis ‘Hoiddw xal 
“Ouipy ticredcecey hpworoyoter kal Tots rpayixois ronrais # Kryoig re cal ‘Hpodéry 
kai‘E)Xavixy xal dddors ToLovros. 

5 p. 63: IlvOéas dvip evdéoraros éfpracrat. p. 102: ob wodd daodelrerac 
Tatra tay Tv@éov cal Einudpov kal ’Avrigdvovs Yevoudrwr. p. 115: moddaxod 
5¢ rapaxpovdpevos Tovs dvOpwrous 6 IlvOéas Kdvrai0d mou déWevorac. 
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as a trustworthy historian and geographer. And yet we know 
that he took more correct views on various subjects of impor- 
tance than Strabo had been able to gain with all his reading 
and inquiries. For example, he knew that the Caspian was an 
inland sea,' and did not, like Strabo, imagine that it was con- 
nected with the Northern Ocean’ and the Palus Meotis,’ an 
imagination which may have arisen from some imperfect 
accounts respecting the mouth of the Volga. With regard to 
Pytheas, there is little doubt that Strabo took his cue from 
Polybius, who was the great object of his admiration, and from 
whom he might learn any amount of censoriousness. Erato- 
sthenes and Hipparchus received the statements of the Massilian 
navigator as worthy of credit,‘ and modern scholars have vin- 
dicated at least the substantial truthfulness of his narratives.’ 

The Geography of Strabo is divided into seventeen books. 
The first two books contain a general introduction, in which the 
author reviews his principal predecessors, beginning with Homer 
and passing on to Anaximander, Hecateus, Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicearchus, Ephorus, Eratosthenes, Polybius, and 
Poseidonius. He also gives us his general notions of the figure 
and dimensions of the earth, and the climatology of the diffe- 
rent zones. According to him, the earth is a globe, fixed in the 
centre of the universe,’ and its habitable portion resembles a 
military cloak (yAaptc), and extends, from Ireland to Ceylon.’ 

The description of Europe is contained in books 3—10 ; that 
of Asia in books 11—16; and the seventeenth book is devoted 
to Egypt and Libya. 

In the third book he describes the Peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, together with the Cassiterides and Balearic isles. His 
chief authorities were Artemidorus, Polybius, and Poseidonius, 
three eye-witnesses, but he also cites Ephorus, Eratosthenes, 
and others.’ In the fourth book he treats of Gaul, Britain, 





1 Herod. I. 202, 203, IV. 40. 2 Strabo, pp. 74, 491, 507, 519. 

3 Id. pp. 509, $10. 4 Id. pp. 71, 75, (48. 

5 Bruckner, de Pythed Massaliensi, Gott. 1826. Fuhr, de Pyth. Mass. Diss. 
Darinst. 1835, and others. 

a pp. IT, 62, 94, 110, 713, 809. 

7 pp. 118, 119: Gore 5h re xAamvOoELes TX Hua vis THs olxouperns. 

8 Groskurd, p, XL. 
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Ireland, Thule, and the Alps, including the Ligurians, Rhe- 
tians, Vindelici, and other mountain tribes. His authorities 
are those which he followed in the third book, with the addition 
of Julius Cesar, who is his chief text for Northern Gaul,’ Aris- 
totle, whom he probably used in his account of Marseilles,’ 
Timagenes, to whom he makes a special reference for the booty 
taken by the Gauls from Delphi,’ and Pytheas, whom he cites 
with great distrust in speaking of Thule.* In the fifth and sixth 
books he describes Italy and the adjoining islands, his authori- 
ties being Polybius and Poseidonius for Cisalpine Gaul and 
Liguria, and, for the peninsula itself, Artemidorus, Ephorus, 
Timeus, Fabius Pictor, and an anonymous chorographer (\wpo- 
ypapoc), who is supposed by some’ to have been the M. Agrippa 
referred to by Pliny.’ The seventh book describes the nations 
on the lower Danube, and the countries mostly in the south of 
them, the portion relating to Macedonia and Thrace being un- 
fortunately lost. For this book Strabo consulted Poseidonius, 
Polybius, Theopompus, Ephorus, and Aristotle. | He also refers 
to Cineas.’ The eighth and two following books are given up to 
Greece and the neighbouring islands. Although Strabo used 
many prose authorities, his description is mainly based on 
Homer. 

The eleventh and five following books are occupied with the 
description of Asia, considered according to the two main 
subdivisions of Eratosthenes*—the northern and the southern 
indicated by the range of the Taurus running from east to 
west. The northern subdivision is described in books 11—14; 
the southern in the fifteenth and sixteenth books, In the 
northern subdivision there are four parts: (a) the country 
between the Tanais, the Meotis, the Euxine, and the Caspian ; 
(6) the regions lying between the Caspian and the Scythians 





1 Groskurd, p. XLI. 

2 He must have derived from Aristotle’s IoAcreta: his account of the constitution 
of Massalia, p. 179. He was well acquainted with that work; p. 321. 

3 Strabo, p. 188. 4 pp. 63, 114. 

5 Heeren, de fontibus Strabonis, p. 22; French Translators of Strabo, IIT. 
p- 164. Groskurd (p. XLI.) shows that Agrippa’s work could not have been pub- 
lished in time for Strabo’s purpose, as it did not appear until after Agrippa’s 
death. 


6 H. N, Ill, § 17. 7 Strabo, p. 329. .  § pp. 490 sqq. 
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bordering on India; (c) the countries to the south of the 
Caucasus—Media, Armenia, and Cappadocia, as far as the 
Halys; (d) Asia Minor and the islands which belong to it. 
The first three of these parts are described in the eleventh 
book ; Strabo was here at home, and could refer also to 
Theophanes, Metrodorus, Aristobulus, and others. The fourth 
part of Northern Asia, or Asia Minor and the islands, occupies 
three books, 12—14; and the geographer found abundant 
information in the older historians, and in the writings of those 
who had described the wars of Alexander and Mithridates. 
For Caria, in particular, he refers to a certain Philip of 
Theangela, near Halicarnassus,' whose ethnical designation has 
been confused with a title (cicayyeAevc) given to the colonel- 
in-chief of the thousand horse-guards in Persia, who also acted 
as a sort of chamberlain and master of requests.’ 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth books he ‘treats of the great 
southern subdivision of Asia,’ describing India and Persia in the 
former book, and in the latter Assyria, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Palestine, the Persian Gulf and Red Sea, Arabia and the coast 
of Aithiopia. His authorities were Eratosthenes, Megasthenes, 
Nearchus, Nicolas of Damascus, Patrocles, Aristobulus, and 
other writers about the campaigns of Alexander. He also got 
some special information respecting Arabia from his friend 
Athenodorus of Tarsus, who had been at Petra;* and from 
fflius Gallus, whom he had known in Egypt.’ 

The description of Africa-is confined to the seventeenth book, 
which treats of Egypt, Aithiopia, Cyrene, Carthage, and Mauri- 
tania. He had travelled himself as far as Syene,’ and had 
lived some time in Alexandria,’ and his account of Egypt is 





1 Strabo, XIV. p. 662. 
® See Dr. Thirlwall’s paper on ‘ Philip of Theangela,’ Philology. Mus. I. pp- 

373 844. 
_ 8 On his conjecture that another continent may have existed between the east of 
Asia and the west of Europe (I. p. 65, II. p. 118), see Humboldt, Cosmos, Il. pp. 
556, 7, Otte’s Tr. ‘It is astonishing,’ says the great modern geographer, ‘ that 
this expression did not attract the attention of Spanish writers, who, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, believed that they everywhere in classical authors 
found the traces of a knowledge of the new world.’ 

4 Strabo, XVI. p. 779: dvnp pPirdcogos kal juiv ératpos. 

5 Td. pp. 118, 806, 780—982. He was with Strabo at Thebes, p. 816. 

6 Td. p. 118. 7 Above, p. 132, note 7. 
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very accurate and complete. For the parts which he had not 
visited, he referred to the usual ancient authorities on the sub- 
ject of Libya. For the account of the oasis of Ammon he 
used the memoirs of Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander 
to the temple there.’ Petronius, who had carried on war in 
ffthiopia in the time of Augustus, furnished him with the 
latest information respecting that region. He mentions 
Timosthenes, the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus;° and 
quotes Hypsicrates,* who had written on the zoology and 
botany of Libya. Although he mentions Juba, he does not 
appear to have been acquainted with his writings. 

The style of Strabo, considering his age and country, is 
singularly good. It is simple, unadorned, and unaffected ; and, 
though not of course pure Attic, it does not offend any reader 
of taste. The sentences are strung together by a constant 
repetition of the usual connecting particle (62), and there is no 
parade of the artificial structure of the period. Strabo has the 
great merit of always intending to be understood, and there 
are no difficulties in his text except where it is corrupt. 








1 Strabo, p. 814. 2 Id. p. 820. 3 Id. p. 827. 
4 Id. ibid. The common reading is Iphicrates, which has been corrected by 
Groskurd, p. 418, note. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


NEW FLIGHT OF RHETORIC IN THE SECOND CENTURY. 


§ 1. Formal establishment of the Sophistical Rhetoric in the second century. The 
School of Athens. § 2. Dion Chrysostomus. § 3. Herodes Atticus. § 4. 
Favorinus of Arles and Maximus of Tyre. § 5. Aélius Aristides. § 6. Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus, and Hadrian of Tyre. § 7. The Philostrati. § 8. Gram- 
marians. 


§ 1. "P.HE tendency towards the establishment of a sophistical 

school-rhetoric, as the special form of professional 
literature, which had begun to manifest itself more than four 
centuries before Christ, reached its final development in the 
second century of our era. Many causes, which we have noted 
from time to time, had contributed to bring about this result. 
The last and most efficacious inducement to the special culti- 
vation of rhetoric was found in the patronage which Hadrian 
and his immediate successors had bestowed upon Greek litera- 
ture in general, and on this branch of it in particular. But 
the exigencies of the provincial law-courts of the Roman 
Empire had, even under the Czsars, created a special demand 
for forensic eloquence, which was more and more influenced by 
the fine speaking of the school-men; and institutions for 
instruction in rhetoric had sprung up in the most distant and 
barbarous dependencies. Caligula had established at Lyons, 
in Gaul, a regular contest in Greek and Latin eloquence, in 
which the defeated candidates were compelled to confer rewards 
on the winners, and even to compose orations in their praise ; 
while those who did worst were commanded to obliterate their 
own writings with a sponge or with their own tongues, unless 
they preferred to be chastised with rods or ducked in the 
Rhone.' Persius, who lived in the time of Nero, intimates 
that the cultivation of artificial rhetoric in his days. had gone so 
far that a man could not defend himself from a criminal charge 





s 


1 Sueton. Caligula, 20 ; Juven. I, 44. 
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without displaying his mastery over the figures of speech.’ 
And Juvenal, who wrote at the end of the first century, tells’ 
us that seats of education in oratory were found in every pro- 
vince of the empire, that eloquent Gaul taught the lawyers of 
Britain, and that even the distant Thule was speaking of 
engaging a rhetorician.” The important place which technical 
oratory occupied among the studies of the most distinguished 
Romans is shown by the works of such writers as Seneca, 
Quintilian, Tacitus, and Pliny the younger. And while these 
and other masters represented the cultivation of Latin eloquence 
in Italy and in the provinces which spoke the Roman language, 
the same causes would promote and stimulate the Greek rhe- 
toric, from which the Latin was derived, in Greece itself, and 
in those eastern dependencies of the empire which retained 
Greek as their vernacular or literary idiom. Juvenal tells us 
that Rome itself was full of Greek adventurers, especially Asiatic 
Greeks, who recommended themselves to patronage by their 
unrivalled versatility no less than by their dexterous flattery* 
and unscrupulous complaisance. Among the recommendations 
of these candidates for preferment, he specially mentions 
the ‘ready speech, more rapid and copious than that of Iszeus.’* 
And whatever effect their oratorical accomplishments may have 
produced on the success of these foreigners in private life, the 
honours conferred by Nerva on Dion Chrysostomus show that, 
uuder the better emperors who succeeded the Cesars, a command 





1 ' 
aaa Fur es, ait Pedio. Pedius quid? crimina rasis 
Librat in antithetis: doctas posuisse figuras 
Laudatur. 
3 XV. 110; 


Nunc totus Graias nostrasque habet orbis Athenas. 
Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos : 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule, 


Cf. VII. 147. To say nothing of the Greek schools at Marseilles (Tac. Agric. 4), 
the full employment which Lucian found in Gaul shows that there was ample 
demand there for Greek rhetoric. 
3 TIT. 58, sqq. 
* Ibid. 73, 4: . i * 
Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, sermo 
Promtus et Iszo torrentior. 
As we have mentioned above (chapter X LIT. § 2, note) the Iseus referred to here 
was an Assyrian, contemporary with Juvenal. 
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of the resources of Greek eloquence was often a means of obtain- 
ing public advancement. But the formal patronage of the 
rhetorical schools in Greece, and their establishment on the old 
classic ground at Athens, was due to the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Before his time, though the cultivation of Greek 
rhetoric was a necessary part of the education of every Roman 
who sought distinction in the Senate or the Forum, Athens was 
neither the only nor the principal seat of learning. Some 
sought teachers at Marseilles, others at Rhodes, others at 
Alexandria; Augustus was sent by his great uncle to Apol- 
lonia; and Tarsus, one of the most flourishing of these schools, 
was filled, for the most part, by native students. All these 
and other Universities, if we may use the modern term, sent 
their best professors to Rome; and in the reign of Vespasian 
due provision was made there for the remuneration of the 
Greek rhetorical teachers.’ But under Hadrian a new period 
began for Greece itself. That emperor had a very decided 
partiality for Athens.? He resided there for three years, and 
did all that he could to assume the character of an Athenian ;* 
he was initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries, and acted both 
as agonothetes in the public games and as archon eponymus.* 
He beautified the city with new buildings,’ and the Olympieion, 
of which a few stately columns still remain, was a monument 
of his attachment to the city of Pericles. For our present 
purpose it is most important to mention that he provided for 
the revival or encouragement of the philosophical and rhetorical 
studies, which he considered proper to this old seat of learning. 
The Pandects contain a reference to a constitution by which he 
had at the beginning of his reign’ made arrangements for the 





1 Sueton. Vespas. 18: ‘Ingenia et artes vel maxime fovit; primus e fisco Latinis 
Grecisque Rhetoribus annua centena constituit.’ 

2 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. 11. 10, pp. 585 sqq. 

3 He wrote a poem called Catachane, in imitation of Antimachus: above, chapter 
XXX. ad jin. 

4 See Niebuhr’s Lectures, II. p. 267. 5 Pausan. I. 18, § 9. 

6 Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica, p. 155: ‘The temple of Jupiter Olympius 
was one of the first conceived and the last executed of the sacred monuments of 
Athens. It was reserved to a Roman Emperor, Hadrian, to finish the work. 
This gigantic fabric stood, therefore, on its vast site, as a striking proof of the power 
of Rome, exerted at a distance from Rome on the Athenian soil.’ 

7 L. XXVILI. t. 1. c. 6, quoted in an excellent article on ‘the School of Athens 
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enjoyment of certain privileges by four classes of persons— 
philosophers, rhetoricians, grammarians, and physicians. These 
arrangements were intended to apply to all the provinces of 
the empire. But they gained a special signification for Athens 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius.’ And Marcus Aurelius 
formally established in Athens alone two public schools, one 
for philosophy and the other for rhetoric, which were united in 
a kind of University. There was a similar institution at Rome, 
founded by Hadrian, and not inappropriately termed the Athe- 
neum.? The philosophical school had four professorial chairs 
(Opevor), one for each of the principal sects—the Platonies, 
Stoics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans. In the rhetorical school 
there were two chairs, the sophistical and the political, the 
former being emphatically called ‘the chair’ (o Opdvoc),> the 
latter having a lower salary, and being of inferior importance. 
That the rhetorical professor was at the head of the University 
appears from the description of his functions. He was to take 
the lead of the youth of Athens,‘ and had the full power of 
adjudication and direction. Besides this, while the emperor 
committed the selection of the four philosophical professors to 
Herodes Atticus,’ he reserved that of the rhetorical teacher to 
himself, and made the first appointment in favour of Theo- 
dotus.° Although there was much competition for all these 
chairs, it was in the department of rhetoric that the greatest 
renown and profit were attainable, and the title ‘ Sophist,’ with 
an extension of its old meaning, became an honourable distinc- 
tion, amounting, in fact, to that of ‘doctor’ in the Middle 
Ages.’ To Athens, as to the great centre of sophistry, the 





during the decline of the Roman empire’ (Journal of Education, vol. I. p. 245) 
attributed to Dr. Thirlwall. 

1 Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, § 89. 

2 Casaubon, ad Capitol. Pertin. 11 ; Philostratus, Vit. Soph. pp. 580, 589, 627, 
ed. Olearius. 

3 Philostr. Vit. Soph. I. 23, p. 526, II. 12, p. 593, II. 19, p. 599. 

4 Td. l.c. IL. 2, p. 566: mpoéorn 5 (Theodotus) cat ris "AOnvalwy vedryros 
1 p@rTos. 

5 Id. ibid. 

6 See the note of Olearius, p. 567. The emperor called Theodotus: dywnoriy 
Tv TodTiKGY Néywv Kal pyropixfs &pedos. 

? Originally cogierhs was only an extension of copéds (Herod. I. 29, IV. 95 ; 
Isocr. De Permut. § 235; Diog. Laért. I. 14); then, as copds might signify a poet 
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Greek rhetoricians flocked from all quarters. Here they laid 
the foundations of their acquirements and of their reputation ; 
and then they travelled through the provinces of the empire, 
declaiming in temples and theatres,’ and not unfrequently pro- 
voking contests of eloquence in some great city.2 For these 
efforts they expected not only applause but remuneration, and, 
in the modern phrase, they often sent round their hats to 
receive the contributions of their audience. They were, in fact, 
itinerant popular preachers, but they had no great doctrines to 
teach, no new truths to deliver. Personal vanity and profes- 
sional ambition were their leading motives, and in pursuit of 
these objects they ostentatiously claimed an unlimited produc- 
tiveness, which soon produced its natural effects on their style 
and language—effects which were the more sensibly felt because 
the pure Attic idiom was no longer vernacular, but had to be 
reproduced by imitation of the ancient writers.6 Weak, vapid, 
tasteless harangues, the outpourings of commonplace thoughts 
in affected and conventional diction, constituted at this time a 
large part of the literature of Greece,‘ and we retain many 
specimens of it at the expense of much that was infinitely more 
valuable. It will not be worth while in this chapter to enu- 
merate all the names of the rhetoricians of the second century. 
We shall be content to give an account of some of the principal 
sophists as they appeared in succession, beginning with Dion 
Chrysostomus, who flourished at the commencement of this 
period or a little before it, and concluding with the great 
technist Hermogenes, and the Philostrati, to whom we owe our 
biographies of these artificial orators. 





or any other artist (Pind. Ol. I. 9), copiorhs denoted any rexvirns in a good or 
bad sense (Blomfield, ad Prom, 62); it gota special application, like the word 
réxv7 itself, to skill in words (Thucyd. III. 38; Plutarch, Themist. 2); and from the 
time of Philostratus downwards (see Vit. Soph. Prowm. pp. 480-484, Olear., cf. 
Themist. XXIII. p. 286, B.c. Harduin), indicated completeness of academical 
proficiency, till in the middle ages we have such designations as (Baldricus, apud 
Ducang. 8.v.): 
Egregius Doctor magnusque Sophista Geraldus. 

1 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. pp. 571, 580, Olear. 

2 Jd. pp. 525, 538, 571, 601; Liban. I. pp. 11, Reiske. 

3 Plut. De Audit. VI. p. 166, Reiske; Philostr. Vit. Soph. pp. 553, 598, 624. 

4 Lucian, Rhet. Precept. 11 sqq.; Plut. De Audit. p. 149 8qq. 

Vou. III. L 
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§ 2. Dron called Curysostomus, ‘the golden-mouthed,’ from 
his eloquence, and Cocceranus* from the patronage of the 
emperor Cocceius Nerva,’ or of Salvius Cocceianus,* was the 
son of Pasicrates, a man of equestrian rank at Prusa in Bithynia. 
He was born about the middle of the first century a.v.5 We 
do not hear that he received instruction from any noted 
rhetorician or philosopher. But in his own country and at an 
early age he obtained some reputation as a composer of political 
and philosophical essays. He travelled at least as far as Egypt, 
where he is said to have met Vespasian, then on his way to 
Rome. He either accompanied the new emperor to Italy, or 
followed him there, and was established at Rome in the time 
of Domitian. Like other eminent men he incurred the suspicion 
of that odious tyrant, and it is to be inferred from his own words’ 
that he was banished from Rome and from his own country in 
consequence of his connexion and intimacy with a near relation 
of the emperor, probably T. Flavius Sabinus,’ the son-in-law 
of Titus and first-cousin of Domitian, who was put to death in 
A.D. 82.5 By the advice of the oracle at Delphi he assumed 
the dress of a beggar,’ and with nothing in his pocket but Plato’s 
Phedo and Demosthenes ‘ on the embassy,’ ” he entered upon a 
long course of wanderings. In the first summer he went to 
the Borysthenes, and traversed the country of the Scythians 
and Getz ;" he afterwards made journeys in various countries 





1 Themist. Orat. V. p. 63 D: Alwva rév xpucody rhv yAOrrav. 

2 Plin. Zpist. ad Trajan. 85, 86. 

8 Valesius, Lmendat. ed. Burmann, pp. 43—47. 

4 Sueton. Domit. 10; Emperius, De exilio Dionis Chrysostomi, p. 104: ‘an 
Salvius Cocceianus et Dionis patronus et causa fuit exilii? nam quod existimant a 
Nerv Cocceiani nomen accepisse Dionem idoneo argumento doceri nequit.’ 

5 For the life of Dion, we have Philostratus, Vit. Soph. I. 7, p. 487 sq.; 
Photius, Cod. CCIX.; Suid. s.v.; Synesius: Alwy 4 rep 77s Kar’ abrdov diaywyijs 
(see below, chapter LVIII.); Arethas and Theodorus Melochita (in Dindorf’s Dion, 
IL. pp. 361 sqq., §.9) ; and in a modern form, Valesius, Hmendat. II. 1, prefixed to 
Dindorf’s edition of Dion, I. pp. XXX. sqq.; Kayser, ad Philostr., Vit. Soph. 
p- 172 sq.; ap. Dindorf. ibid. pp. XXXVI. sqq.; Emperius, u.s. 

6 Orat. XIII. p. 418, IL.; Reiske, I. p. 240, Dindorf: dre pevyew ouvéBy pe 
irlas Evexey eyouevns dvdpis od trovnpod t&v 5é rére ebdarudvor Te Kal dpxévTww 
éyytrara bvros, 51a radra 5é Kal dwoGavévros. 

7 Emperius, u.8. pp. 104, 105. 8 Sueton. Dom. 10, 15. 

® Dio. Chrys. Orat. XIII. p. 243, Dind. 10 Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 488. 

2 Dio. Chrys. Orat. XXXVI. II. p. 48, Dind.; Philostrat. w.s. 
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to the north and east. Everywhere, when he fell in with a 
Greek population, he seems to have displayed his oratorical 
powers with great effect, and many of the speeches, in which he 
declaimed freely against the tyrant of Rome, are still preserved. 
He happened to be near the camp on the Danube when 
Domitian was assassinated,’ and persuaded the soldiers to assent 
to the senate’s choice of his friend Nerva. He now returned to 
Rome,’ and both Nerva aud Trajan. treated him with the 
greatest distinction.* With the exception of a visit to his native 
place, about a.p. 100,‘ he spent the rest of his life in Italy, and 
died at Rome, full of years and honours, about a.p. 117.° 
Eighty orations have come down to us in the name of Dion 
Chrysostomus, all belonging to the later period of his life, when 
he had raised himself above the common places of contemporary 
rhetoricians by a study of the Stoic philosophy. It is not 
certain that all these speeches were composed by Dion, and an 
able attempt has been, made by a modern critic to show that the 
Corinthian speech, which was certainly not written by Dion, 
was the work of Favorinus.’ Both in their style and subject- 
matter, these compositions are more attractive and interesting 
than most works of the same class. Dion had formed his lan- 
guage on a careful study not only, as we have seen, of Plato 
and Demosthenes,’ but also of Aischines and Hypereides, whom 
he specially recommends to the student of oratory,’ and, with 
occasional faults, it is on the whole unaffected and perspicuous. 





1 Philostr. u.s. 2 Orat. XLV. p. 118. 

3 Trajan used to take him as his companion in his triumphal chariot, and often 
turning to him, remarked ; ri uév Aéyeis odK olda, PANG 5€é oe ws Euavrdv (Philostr. p. 
488 ; Photius, w.s., Suid. s.v.), 

4 Orat, XL. p. 90, Dind. 

5 Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredts. § 87, has suggested this date; Kayser (p. 
XXXVII. Dind.) says: ‘Romam reversus quamdiu ibi fuerit, quando obierit 
nescimus, nec ubi mortuus sit constat.’ 4 

6 Adolphus Emperius, De oratione Corinthiacd falso Dioni Ohrysostomo adscriptd, 
Opuscula, ed. Schneidewin, pp. 18, sqq. Dindorf places it at the end of his edition 
as ‘ Anonymi Corinthiaca.’ 

7 Philostr. p. 488. 7. 

8 Orat, XVIII. p. 283, Dind. He particularly praises Thucydides (p. 282), 
and often imitates even his most peculiar phrases, Thus we have, Orat, LITI. 
p- 166, “Dind.: rtogodrov dd trav momudrwv moplfovra Scov drofjy, from 

Thucyd. I. 2. 
L2 
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It was recommended by an agreeable delivery,’ and his powers 
as an extempore speaker were unrivalled.? The subjects of his 
speeches are very various. Sometimes he speaks about his own 
personal affairs, as in the speech on Borysthenes (Bopuvofevnricoc 
Aéyoc), in which he gives an account of his travels, and details 
a conversation on providence in which he had taken a part. In 
his ‘ Diogenes, or on tyranny,’ he points out the miseries of the 
despot, with reference, no doubt, to Domitian; and in his dis- 
courses ‘on monarchy,’ he directly praises Trajan. The Stoical 
principles discussed by Cicero in his Paradora and Tusculane 
are treated similarly in the discourses ‘on slavery, ‘on freedom,’ 
‘on pain.” The essay ‘on the exercise of eloquence,’ (epi 
Aoyou ackijsewc) is an interesting attempt to guide the reading 
of a rhetorical student. His ‘Trojan speech’ is a piece of 
critical scepticism, and undertakes to prove that Troy never was 
taken by the Greeks. And his ‘ Rhodian oration,’ which is the 
most admired of all his efforts, is an argument against the 
practice of adopting ancient statues with new inscriptions, instead 
of authentic portraits of those whom it was intended to honour 
by a public monument.’ 

Besides the eighty speeches, which are preserved entire, we 
have fragments or the titles of thirteen others; and Dion is 
said also to have written four books in defence of Homer against 
Plato ; eight books on the virtues of Alexander ; epistles, five of 
which seem to be extant; and a history of the Getz, which 
Philostratus ascribes to Dion Chrysostomus and Suidas to Dion 
Cassius, his grandson.‘ 

§ 3. Trpertus CLaupius Arricus Heropess, commonly called 
Heropes Arricus,’ was born about a.p. 103 at Marathon, in 





1 Phot. Cod. CCIX.: gwvhy & jpemsatay Adler cal crabepdy, where we are told 
that he was a little man, and sometimes wore a lion’s skin when he was speaking. 

2 Philostr. Vit. Apollon. V. 37, p. 222: mpoojy 6¢ airG cal 7d abrocxedidfew 
Gpicra avOpwruv. 

3 Niebuhr has eulogized Dion in glowing terms in his sixty-eighth Lecture (II. 
p- 263, Schmitz). 

4 See the catalogue of Dion’s works in Westermann, Gesch. der Beredts. pp. 
317-321. 

5 For the life of Herodes, we have Philostratus, Vit. Soph. II. 1, p. 545 sqq- 
and Suidas, s.v., who says that he was called Julius, and that his father’s name 
was Plutarchus. The latter is called Atticus, and the grandfather Hipparchus 
by Philostratus, p. 547. 
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Attica. His family boasted of mythological antiquity;’ his father 
Atticus had become enormously rich by the discovery of a 
treasure on his estate, of which he was allowed to retain pos- 
session;’ and Herodes increased his fortune by a marriage with 
the heiress Annia Regilla.* Of his ample means he made the 
most magnificent use. Not contented with redeeming his 
father’s legacy of an annual payment of a mina to each Athenian 
citizen by paying down at once five minas a head,* he did more 
at his own expense for the embellishment of Athens than any 
one who had used the public funds for that purpose.’ He almost 
exhausted the quarries of Pentelicus in the construction of his 
stadium ; and he built in honour of his wife a theatre called 
Regilla of which the roof was of cedar-yood: Philostratus 
describes these two buildings as the most magnificent structures 
in the Roman Empire. The marks of his opulence and 
liberality were seen in other parts of Greece and even in Italy. 
Theatres, hippodromes, aqueducts, and hospitals rose on both 
sides of the Gulf of Corinth; he rebuilt decayed towns, within 
and without the Peloponnesus; and was only restrained by a 
fear of offending the Romans, from undertaking a canal across 
the Isthmus, which Nero had projected and relinquished.’ In 
Italy, too, he exhibited the same munificence, and supplied 
Canusium with water,® which in Horace’s time was a rare com- 
modity in that district.? He had received the best education in 





1 He claimed descent from the Avacide, i.e. probably from Ajax ; see Olearius, 
ad Philostr. p. 546. 

2 Philostr. p. 547. 

3 She was the sister of a noble Roman, M. Attilius Regulus Bradua, Regilla * 
being formed from Regulus, like Drusilla from Drusulus and Drusus ; see Olearius, 
ad Philostr. p. 555. 

4 Philostr. p. 549. 

5 Pausanias makes frequent mention of his buildings (see II. 17, VI. 21. 2, 
VII. 20. 3, X. 32. 1.). 

5 p. 551: Sto perv 5h Tara ’AOjvncu, ola obx érépwht rijs bd ‘Pwpalos. 

7 Philostr. pp. 551, 552: ws uh SiaBdnOelyn diavolas Soxetv dwrecar j unde Népwv 
HpKecev. 

8 Id. p. 552: vnce 58 kal rd ev rH "IraXig Kavicwy tuepwoas voart wdda 
rovrou Sedyevov. It was probably an aqueduct, as Gibbon suggests (I. p. 184, ed. 
W. Smith). 

® Shortly before Canusium, Horace mentions (I. Serm, V. 88) a place, supposed 
to be Equus Tuticus, where venit vilissima rerwm aqua, and of Canusium itself he 
adds (v. 91) that it is ague non ditior wrna than that place, 
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rhetoric and philosophy that Athens could furnish,’ and his 
abilities were on a par with his learning and wealth. Such a 
man, under the Antonines, was sure to be promoted to high 
offices. When quite young, he was placed at the head of the 
free towns in Asia.’ After this he was appointed president 
(apxteoevc) of the Panathenaic and Panhellenic festivals,’ and 
of the religious solemnities in honour of M. Aurelius and L. 
Verus, the latter of whom had been his pupil. In a-p. 143 he 
was consul with C. Bellicius Torquatus.’ His continued resi- 
dence in his native country was subsequent to this. In spite of 
his munificence, he found bitter enemies at Athens, and he was 
attacked both in his public and private capacity by malignant 
slanderers.. He refuted the charges brought against him : but 
he became disgusted with Athens, and retired to his villa 
Cephisia near Marathon,’ where he died, it is said at the age of 
seventy-six, in a.p. 180.° The latter part of his life was devoted 
to the rhetorical studies, which had always been one of his 
favourite occupations. He was surrounded by a crowd of 
admiring pupils, many of whom became eminent sophists.* His 
powers as a speaker seem to have been extraordinary—he is 
called ‘ the king of speeches,’ ® ‘ one of the ten,’ " ‘the tongue of 
Greece and Athens.?” He spoke much more than he wrote ; * 
but we hear of many of his written compositions,” all of which 





1 His teachers were Polemo, Favorinus, Scopelianus, and Secundus. Philo- 
strat. p. 564. 

® Id. p. 548, 554- 3 Id. p. 549. 

4 Capito, Verus, 2; Philostr. p. 561. 

5 He is called taros in an inscription found at Megara, Bickh,. Corp. Inser. T. 
no. 1077. ; 

6 Philostr. pp. 555, 559 sqq- 

7 Aul. Gell. V. I. 2, XVIII. 10; Philostr. p. 562. 

8 Philostr. p. 565. 

® Besides Verus and M, Antoninus he taught Aristeides, Hadrian of Tyre, 
Chrestus of Byzantium, Pausanias of Cesarea, and the Roman Aulus Gellius. 


10 Bacireds Adyewr, Philostr. pp. 581, 598. ll ¢ls rév déxa, Id. p. 564. 
122 °E\Ajvev yhOrra, Id. ibid. yAGooa’ AOnvéwy, Inser. Triop. IL. v. 37,.Béckh, 
C. 1, IIl. p. 919. 


13 Aul. Gellius, W.A. TX. 2, XTX. 12, 

14 They are called épyepldes, cvyypaupa modupabls, érirroral, Ad-yor abrocyx 5:02, 
and dvahétes. One of the latter, replyduou cvpPidcews is quoted by the Etym. M. 
s.v. dponv. On the nature of a diddegts as opposed to a‘ uwedéry, see Emperius, 
Opuscula, p. 24. 
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unfortunately are lost. An oration ‘on government’ (zepi 
woXureiac), is ascribed to him, but its genuineness is very 
doubtful." An attempt has been made’ to show that he was 
the author of the declamation ‘in defence of Palamedes, * but 
without much success. All that we really have from his pen 
are a few inscriptions,‘ one in fifty-nine hexameters in honour 
of his wife Regilla.’ 

§ 4. Two of these rhetoricians claim to be considered as philo- 
sophers, but their proper place is in the class which is now 
before us. 

Favorinvs, a native of Arles in Provence,’ was not prevented 
by his bodily defects’ from gaining a great reputation as a 
speaker. He was educated at Rome, and had the advantage of 
receiving instructions from Dion Chrysostomus.’ As we have 
seen, the Corinthian oration ascribed to that sophist, is assigned 
to Favorinus by the most recent critical editor of his teacher. 
Professional rivalry brought him into antagonism with Polemo 
of Smyrna,’ but he lived on terms of friendship and mutual 
respect with some of the most eminent of his contemporaries. 
The emperor Hadrian regarded him with special favour, which 
was not altogether disturbed even by their rhetorical rivalry.” 
He was intimately acquainted with Herodes Atticus, to whom 
he left his house and library at Rome." Fronto and Demetrius 
the Cynic are mentioned among his friends; and Plutarch 





1 It is printed in Bekker’s Oratores Attici, vol. V. 

2 By Foss, de Gorgid Leontino, Halle, 1828, p. too sqq. 

3 Sep Iadapuhdous darodoyla, Bekker, w.s. pp. 62 sqq. 

4 On the inscriptions belonging to his estate at- Triopeum, and found near 
Athens, see Bickh, Corp. Inser. I. p. 45, IIT. pp. 916 sqq. 

5 Fiorillo, Herodis Attici que supersunt, Leps. 1801, pp. 38 sqq. 

§ His life is given by Philostratus, Vit. Soph. p. 489, Olear. 

'? Lucian, Zunuch. 7: kal ris ’Axadnuatkds ebvodxos éx Kedr&v dXdlyou mpd judy 
evdoxyijoas év rois"EXX\now. Cf. Demonax, 12, Philostr. p. 541. 

8 Philostr. p. 490, Olear. 9 Id. p..491- 

10 Jd. p. 490; Spartian. Hadr. c.15. The Athenians, however, punished him 
for his literary antagonism to the Emperor by throwing down his statue. Philostr. 
p- 490: ’A@nvalos 5¢ Sed (not Sewds, as Olearius reads) épalvero kai cuvSpapudrvres 
avrol, udduwora ol dv réXec’ AOnvaio, xadkiv elkdva karéBadov rod dvdpbs ws mode- 
puwrdrov TG a’roxpdropt. Favorinus used to boast of his three distinctions : 
Taddrns dv édrnvifew* ebvoixos dv poxelas xplverOar’ Baciret diadéperBar Kal 
Shy. 1 Philostr. p. 490. 
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dedicated to him the extant treatise ‘on cold’’ and a lost tract 
‘on friendship.’ As a philosopher, Favorinus adopted . the 
scepticism of the Academy,’ and wrote three books dedicated 
to Hadrian, Dryson, and Aristarchus, respectively, on the old 
subject of ‘convincing conception’ (spi KataAnmrikne pav- 
raciac).’ Other works of the same kind were his ‘ Plutarch, 
or on the condition of the Academy’ (I]A\otrapyoc ) wept THE 
Axadnucng Stabécewe)* and’ ten books entitled ‘ Pyrrhonian 
modes,’ (Iluppwveiwy tpdmwyv)* and written, as Gellius tells us,’ 
with much subtlety and logic. Of these and other works of 
great variety and extent, we have not even any fragments. 
But we can see from the manner in which Favorinus is men- 
tioned by Galen and others that he was a very considerable 
person in his day.’ 

Maximus of Tyre,* who was a Platonic philosopher as well 
as a rhetorician, must be distinguished from the Stoic Claudius 
Maximus, whom M. Aurelius mentions as his teacher. We 
still have from him forty-one rhetorico-philosophical essays, 
called by the same name as the lost ‘discourses’ (dad<Eetc, 
Aoyor) of Herodes Atticus. These essays, which are written 
with a sort of ostentatious elegance, have attracted a good deal 
of attention in modern times. Their subjects are those which 
occupied the later Platonists—moral questions of a practical 
nature, discussions ‘on the secret monitor of Socrates,’ ‘on the 
nature of God,’ ‘on the object of philosophy,’ ‘the uses of 
adversity,’ ‘the origin of evil,’ and the like. Maximus was a 
teacher of rhetoric, and if ‘the funeral discourse’ ® on Paris of 
Troy, mentioned by Libanius, was one of his exercitations, he 
must have belonged to precisely the same class as the sophists 
commemorated by Philostratus. Suidas says that Maximus 
resided at Rome in the time of Commodus, and the Paris 





1 wept rot rpwrov Wuxpod, II. p. 945 sqq. 

® Aul. Gell. VW. A. XI. 5, XX. 1. 3 Galen, I. p. 6. 4 Id. ibid. 

5 Philostr. p. 491. ¢ X15. 

7 He was an Attic purist (Galen, de Opt. Gen. Dic. II. p. 17: DaBwpivos—els 
Tip’ Arrichy duvhy elw0ds perahauBSdvew Exactov Trav dvoudtwr), but his diction 
was weak and effeminate (Lucian, Demon. 12). 

8 Suidas, s.v. 

® See, however, Tillemont, Hist. d. Emp. II. pp. 330, 550. 

10 *Evrddguos Aéyos, Liban. Orat. XIX. pro Saltatoribus. 
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manuscript of his- dissertations speaks of his ‘ first residence’ in 
that city... There are no Roman allusions in these discourses, 
but many references to his travels in Greece and Asia Minor.’ 
He was probably one of the professors in the school at 
Athens.’ : 

§ 5. No one of the sophists of this age is better known than 
Pusiivs Alirus AristerDEs, surnamed Theodorus,‘ who was 
born at Adriani, in Mysia, in a.p. 129, or, according to another 
inference,’ in A.v. 117. His father Eudemon was a priest of 
Jupiter; and Aristeides, who combined a regard for the old 
mythologies of the Greeks with an ardent pursuit of the 
sophistry of his own age, became ultimately a priest of 
Aisculapius at Smyrna,’ which, by his influence with M. Aurelius, 
he got rebuilt after its destruction by an earthquake in a.p. 178 ;’ 
and he died there about a.p. 180.° A sickly constitution when 
young, and an illness of thirteen years’ duration in maturer 
life, had created in him a sort of superstitious seriousness. 
He may be regarded as in some sort the popular preacher of the 
old religion of Greece, and he finished his career very appro- 
priately as a votary of the god of health. He received an 
excellent education. At Athens he studied under Herodes 
Atticus, at Pergamus under Aristocles, and under Polemon at 
Smyrna.’ He spread his reputation by tours through all the 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, where displays of Greek 





1 The title there given is: Magéinouv Tupiov Tdarwuxod prtoabgouv trav év ‘Poun 
Siarékewv ris mpwrns émvinulas Aoyou wd. See Diibner, Pref. p. LX.: ‘inseriptio 
ita concepta in Codice.’ 

2 For example, see Dissert. VIII. 8, p. 30, Diibner, where he mentions the 
Marsyas and the Meander, and adds: eldov rods morduous. 

3 In Diss. VIII. 7, p. 25, Diibner, he addresses the young in a boastful and 
epideictic vein, quite worthy of a rhetorical professor, and with regard to rhetoric 
in particular he says: el re Tis pyropelas epg obros aitg Spduos Abyou mpdbxetpos 
K.T. 2. 

4 The authorities for the life of Aristeides, besides his own speeches, and the 
Prolegomena to them by Sopater of Apamea (ed. Dind. III. pp. 736-757) are 
the biography in Philostratus, II. 9, pp. 581-585 ; Suidas, s.v.; Masson’s Collec- 
tanea Historica, ap. Dind. 

5 Letronne, Recherches pour servir aU Hist. de U Egypt, 254 qq. 

6 He had been elected priest at an earlier period, but had not considered himself 
authorized by the god to accept the office: see Masson, Collect. p. XCII. sqq., Dind, 

7 Aristeid. Ep. ad M. Aurel. et Commod. I. pp. 762-768, Dindorf. 

8 Philostr. p. 585. 9 See Masson, Collect. §1V. p. XXII. sqq., Dind. 
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rhetoric were likely to be appreciated, and his hearers bestowed | 
upon him all the usual marks of enthusiastic admiration. Statues 
in his honour were erected in many cities,’ just as prints of 
popular preachers are exhibited in our own shop windows. And 
some of them, with appropriate inscriptions, are still extant. 
His contemporaries and successors have given literary perma- 
nence to the general voice of praise. Philostratus calls him 
the most skilled in art (reyykwraroc) of all the sophists, and 
says that he abounded in original thoughts (Oswejpacr), although 
he did not excel in extempore speaking.’ Libanius bursts forth 
into the exclamation that he prefers the oratorical excellencies 
of Aristeides to the wealth of Midas, and looks for no higher 
praise himself than to be considered like that great rhetorician.’ 
Longinus, as quoted by Sopater,* speaks in the highest praise of 
his copiousness and subtlety ; and Thomas Magister classes him 
alone with Homer, Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Plato.’ This 
admiration-for Aristeides has led to the preservation of more 
than an adequate specimen of his oratorical powers. We have 
no less than fifty-five declamations bearing his name, besides 
two rhetorical treatises ; and he is illustrated with prolegomena, 
and scholia like the great writers of antiquity. We quite agree 
with the most recent editor of Aristeides in deprecating the 
care which has been bestowed on the preservation of this rheto- 
rician, at the expense, it is to be feared, of many better writers, 





1 Liban. Epist. 1551, p. 701; Philostr. Vit. Soph. p. 582; Visconti, Zconogr. 
Gr. I. pl. 31. p. 268 sqq.; Winckelmann, II. p. 475, Froed. The writer of the 
article on Aristeides in the Penny Cyclopedia, vol. II. p. 325, supposes that the 
statue found in the ruins of Herculaneum, and now in the Museo Borbonico, which 
Finati (vol. I. plate L) ascribes. to Aristeides the Just, belongs to lius 
Aristeides. His reasons are, a comparison of the head with the bust in the 
Vatican referred to by Visconti and Winckelmann, and a belief that the attitude is 
somewhat affected. He has overlooked the fatal objection to this conjecture, 
namely, that Herculaneum was buried under the volcanic débris in a.D. 79, and 
that Alius Aristeides was not born till 38 years afterwards, on the earliest calcu- 
lation, so that. his statue could hardly have been there. In a paper read before 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society in Feb. 1858 (Zransactions, vol. X. part I.), 
we have endeavoured to prove that the statue in question is the representation of 
Solon in the attitude ascribed to him by Auschines and Demosthenes. 

2 Vit. Soph. II. 7, p. 585, Olear.: cal rexvxdraros 5 cogicraéy 6 ’Apiorelins 
eyévero Kal Todds ev Oewphuact, Oey Kal rod cxedcifew arnvexOn. 

3 Orat. pro Saltatoribus, p. 475, quoted in Dindorf’s Aristeides, IIT. p. 772. 

* p. 741, Dind. 5 Attic. Eclog. s.v. éxet. 
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who were undervalued in comparison with him.’ Without 
denying him a certain amount of merit, for he is free from 
some of the worst faults of his contemporaries, we must profess 


_ our conviction that no one will derive much pleasure or profit 


from a perusal of his superficial harangues ;? and we should 
have been quite content with possessing one or two of the best 
among them, as samples of the second-rate eloquence, which 
was considered unrivalled in the days of the Antonines. For 
instance, it might have been worth while to have his speech on 
the same subject as that of Demosthenes against Leptines, in 
order to see by contrast the pete of the original, and the 
worthlessness of the imitation.’ 

The subjects adopted by Aristeides are iia those which 
would be popular enough at the time, and of no interest to 
after ages. They are sometimes panegyrics on the cities in 
which they were delivered, like the Panathenaicus of Isocrates, 
which he has directly imitated ; sometimes discourses in praise 
of certain divinities—heathen sermons, in fact; sometimes 
imaginary speeches derived from the older history of Greece, 
or even from epic poetry; sometimes he ventures to assume 
the mask of Demosthenes or Aischines, to whom he considered 
himself at least equal.« He has written about four hundred 
pages to defend rhetoric against the strictures in Plato’s 
Gorgias. One of his discourses is in the form of a letter to 
M. Aurelius, and was an effective charity sermon for the dis- 
tressed people of Smyrna. His six ‘sacred discourses’ (ieoot 
Adyou) are interesting as an account of the incubations in 





1 Dindorf, Prefatio, p. III: ‘neque enim is scriptor est Aristides, cui diutius 
quis immoretur, mirarique licet veterum’ magistrorum judicium—qui si seposito 
Aristide ad oratorum Atticorum monumenta, quorum maxima pars neglecta interiit, 
operam conyertissent, et recto judicio usi fuisse viderentur, neque irreparabilem 
antiquitatis studiis jacturam intulissent.’ 

2 Niebuhr (Lectwres, II. p. 272) dismisses him with the brief description: ‘ Alius 
Aristides, whose declamations must be disagreeable to every unprejudiced reader.’ 

8’ F. A. Wolf, who has printed the two together, says (p. XXVI): ‘mihi 
perquam vile et contemnendum visum est,’ and adds (p. XX VII): ‘omnino me 
meus genius avertet, spero, ab hoc toto genere imitatorum, donec meliores et 
meliorum seculorum scriptores supererunt, qui vel emendari vel illustrari poseant.’ 

4 To show his good opinion of himself, it may be sufficient to mention that he 
once said to M. Aurelius: jets Tov énotvrwr ode éomer, GNA TOP axpBolvrwr Kal 
Tov dpecxbyrwy (Proleg. p. 738, Dind.; Philostr. p. 583). 
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Asclepeia, to which he submitted during his long illness. He 
describes how he used to deliver prescriptions for his own 
malady before a number of witnesses while he was in a state of 
somnambulism, or, as we should say, mesmeric trance. When 
we remember that he died a priest of Aisculapius, we may 
perhaps be disposed to think that there was some collusion 
between him and the priest-physicians, whose aid he sought.’ 
There is nothing in the character or career of Aristeides, or in 
the profession to which he belonged, which can serve as a 
guarantee for his freedom from either enthusiasm or imposture. 

§ 6. The greatest technologist of the period now under con- 
sideration was HrermoceEnss, the son of Calippus of Tarsus.* 
The year of his birth is not known, but he was only fifteen 
when the fame of his precocious genius as an extempore speaker 
led the emperor M. Aurelius to send for him, and he introduced 
himself by saying, ‘ Behold, I am come to you, O prince, an 
orator requiring a pedagogue, an orator still looking forward to 
maturity.’* Soon after this he became a public teacher of 
rhetoric. His first work was published at seventeen, and he 
seems to have pursued his literary labours with such zeal that 
his intellectual vigour came to a sudden end at the age of 
twenty-five,’ and the rest of his long life was spent in a sort of 
helpless imbecility.° Even in this short career he succeeded in 
making himself the great authority in the art of speaking; his 
surname Evorno, ‘ the graving tool or polisher,’ indicates that 





1 Hydropathy entered largely into the system of treatment, and was sometimes 
carried to an extravagant extent ; see, for example, lepav éyos f’, p. 479, Dind. 

2 When he contrasts the ill success which attended the advice of his human 
counsellors, with the invariable benefit which resulted from the same prescriptions 
when they proceeded from the god, we cannot fail to detect a wish to cry up the 
system in which he eventually took a part. He says (p. 484, Dind.): 7d yap riy 
airhy Slarav xal ra abra mpdypuara, ordre per 6 Oeds ipyotré Te Kal SiappHdny elrrot, 
cwrnplay, loxtiv, xovupérynra, pactarny, evOvulay, wdvTa Ta KdA\NCTA TE Cwopare Kal 
TH Wuxi pépew, Gddov 5é rod cupBovdrAevedpevov Kal wh cToxacapévou Tis ywwuns 
Tod Oeod mdvra TdavayTia Tovros émipépew, THs od péy.oTOV ina Tov Geo Tijs 
durdjews ; 

3 We have notices of his life in Philostratus, Vit. Soph. II. 7, p. 577 sq.) 
Suidas, s.v., who copies the former, and the scholiast on Hermog. repi ordcewr, 
quoted by Olearius, ad Phil, u.s. 

4 Philostr. p. 578. 5 Schol. ad Hermog. u.s. 

® Hence Antiochus the Sophist said of him: otros ‘Epuoyévns 6 & aio pey 
yépwr, év 58 yépovar rais, 


; 
; 
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his rules were thought sufficient to remove all external rough- 
ness from the style of his pupils; and his works were for a long 
time the established manuals of instruction, and formed the 
text-books for many commentaries. He was, in fact, regarded 
as the wonder of his age, and the belief that he had transcended 
the ordinary limits of nature gave rise to the story that after 
his death his heart was found to be covered with hair.’ 

Five of his works have come down to us, and fully justify the 
high reputation which he enjoyed. For although, as might 
be expected from the juvenility of their author, they are deficient 
in a wide range of reading and in the results of practical ex- 
perience, they exhibit a soundness of judgment, a refinement of 
taste, and a simple elegance of exposition, which belong to the 
highest order of natural abilities, and place Hermogenes in the 
first rank of Greek writers on rhetoric. The following are the 
titles of his extant writings :— 

(1.) ‘On general issues,’ (réyvn pnropixn rept oracewr). 
This work was composed when the author was only eighteen, 
and was probably little more than a methodical exposition of the 
rules laid down by Hermagoras of Temnos, in the time of 
Cicero. We have already spoken of the questions involved in 
such a discussion.2 Hermogenes is particularly minute in his 
subdivisions (8arpésetc).® If the question is uncertain, (a) 
we have the status conjecturalis (sroyacpoc) ; if certain, (6) we 
have the status qualitatis (ro.drnc) (6 1), when it is complete, 
but the status finitivus (opixn oraatc) (b 2), when it is incomplete; 
if an exception arises, we have the status translativus (ueraXntc, 
mapaypagn) (c); and this again is either dependent on documents 
(Eyyeapoc) (¢ 1), or not (aypagoc) (¢ 2). Then the qualita- 
tive status may be about facts, when it is status rationalis, 
(Aoyxn) (6 1, a), or about laws &ec., when it is status legitimus 
(vourxn) (6  ). And the rational is negotial (rpaypartKh) 
(6 1 a 1), when it refers to the future, but juridical (dua- 





1 Snidas: Aéyerac 52 rodro barb Twwv bre TehevTicavros abrod dveruHOn, Kal 
edpéOn h Kapdla abrod rerpixwuévn kal T@ pmeyéer word rijs dvOpwrelas picews 
brepBdddovea. 

2 Above, chapter XLVIITI. § 4. 

8 The book is represented in a tabular analysis by Westermann, Gesch. der 
Beredtsamk., p. 325- 
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odoyia) (4 1, a 2) when it refers to the past ; and the legitimate 


is syllogistic (6 1, 8 1), when it refers to one law, but antino- — 


mian (b 1, 3 2), when it refers to an opposition of two or more 
laws. And so on till we come down to compensation, ambiguity,' 
as a form of antinomy, and to recrimination, shifting the charge or 
responsibility, and deprecation, as subdivisions of the status 
juridicialis We have still commentaries on this treatise by 
Syrianus, Sosipater, and Marcellinus. 

(2.) ‘On invention’, (7<9i evpécewc), in four books, — This 
treatise discusses the orderly arrangement of a speech and the 
management of topics, with appropriate examples from the great 
Attic orators. On this work also we have still a commentary 
by some unknown rhetorician. 

(3.) ‘On the forms of oratory’ (repi iSewy), in two books. 
He adduces seven forms : plainness (caphvera), grandeur (péye- 


Qoc), beauty (kaAXoc), animation (yooyédrnc), moral sense (70oc), 


truth (aAnQea), power (Seworne). These he divides into their 
subdivisions, and considers them in reference to the eight par- 
ticulars of conception (gvvora), method (uéPodvc), diction (Aééce), 
form (oyna), the separate clause (kwAov), periodical structure 
(cuvOnxn), the pause (avaravorc), rhythm (pvOu0c). The treatise 
closes with critical remarks on some of the best prose writers, 
referring especially to a discussion on the political and pane- 
gyric forms of discourse. This work is still furnished with 
commentaries by Syrianus and Joannes Siceliotes, 

(4.) ‘On the method of powerful. speaking’ (zepi pebddou 
Sewornroc). This is a sort of supplement to the last work, 
dwelling particularly on the ordinary figures of speech, and the 
most familiar tricks of rhetoric. We have a commentary on it 
by Gregory of Corinth. 

(5.) ‘ Preparatory exercises’ (reoyupvacuara). This work 





1 dugiBorla wept pnrod é€k mpocwdlas 4 Siacrdcews cvdd\aBdv yevouévn dui 
oByrnots, 

2 The dixaodoyla is either assumptive or absolute: in the former we have 
dvtloracis or compensation, when we take it on ourselves, but dvréyxAnua, or 
recrimination, when we retort on the plaintiff, werdoracis, or translatio criminis, 
when the charge is shifted to some person or thing capable of assuming the 
responsibility (els darevOuvdv Te Suvvdpevoy yevécOar mpadryua 7) mpdcwmror), and avy- 
yepn, or deprecatio, when it is shifted to that which is irresponsible (els oJ 
duvdpuevov drevOvvoy yevécOat, avetOvvov 5é rdvrn). : 
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was superseded at an early period by an abridgment bearing the 
name of Aphthonius, and was represented only by Priscian’s 
Latin translation (Preexercitamenta Rhetorica ex Hermogene) ; 
but the Greek original was discovered at Turin, and published 
at the end of the last century.' It is a practical introduction 
to the study of rhetoric, with express reference to certain models 
for imitation. 

Besides these works the following are mentioned by Suidas 
and the scholiasts on Hermogenes : a treatise in two books on 
Ceele-Syria ;? a commentary on Demosthenes, from which 
Hermogenes himself cites some remarks on the speech against 
Leptines ;* and a tract on the proem of an oration.‘ 

The celebrated sophist Haprian of Tyre wrote works appa- 
rently of the same class with those of Hermogenes on the 
forms of oratory and on general issues,’ and as it is also 
mentioned ‘that he wrote ‘epistles’ and ‘ Phalaris,’® it has 
been supposed that he was the author of the imaginary letters, 
which enabled Bentley to lay the first foundations of historical 
criticism.’ 

§ 7. The importance which was attached to this vigorous 
cultivation of rhetoric in the second century, is shown by the 
fact that an eminent sophist in the succeeding age found himself 
called upon to compose a work on the biographies of his pre- 
decessors. There were three rhetoricians of the name of 
Puivosrratus.. I. Fravius Puirostratus, son of Verus, 
whom Suidas erroneously places in the reign of Nero,’ but who 





1 The Greek was first published by A. H. L. Heeren, in the Bibliothek der alten 
Literatur und Kunst, Gottingen, 1791. Both texts appear face to face in Krehl’s 
Priscian, vol, II. pp. 422 sqq. 

2 Suidas, wept xoidns Zuplas B’. 

3 Syrian. ad Hermog. apud Spengel, p. 195: els Anuoobévny bropviyara., See 
Hermogen. zrepi e065. Sewdrnros, 24. p. 430, Walz.: domwep Anuocbévns érolncer év 
7% wepl Tis dredkelas—ms 5é rodro érolncev év Tots wept Tobrov Néyous SreEHAOomer. 

4 Schol, in Hermog. IV. p. 31. Walz: év rots wept rpoormiov. 

5 Suidas, s.v.: ‘Adpiavds, copuorhs' &ypave—repl ldedv Adyou év BiBrlois wévre, 
mepl Trav év Tais ordceow ldwudrov év BiBrlos rpioly. 

§ Suidas, ibid.: émirrodds kal Noyous émdecxrixods, Pddapw. 

7 Valckenaer, Prefat. ad Phalarid. Epist. p. V. ed. 1777. 

§ Westermann’s excellent article in Pauly, V. pp. 1530 sqq., exhausts the 
subject. 

® That this must be an error is plain, for this Philostratus was, according to 
Suidas himself, rarhp rob devrépov Pidoorpdrov, who, according to him, flourished 
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really flourished at Athens in the latter half of the second 
century. He wrote a great number of rhetorical works and 
declamations, and was the author of forty-three tragedies and 
fourteen comedies.’ IJ. Fravrus Puriosrraruvs, the son of the 


person just mentioned, was educated by Proclus, and by his ~ 
father’s rival Antipater of Hierapolis.? He first practised as a_ 


sophist at Athens, whence he is called ‘the Athenian,’ * though 
he is sometimes confused with the third of the name, and takes 


the title of Lemnian‘ proper to that younger rhetorician. This 


Philostratus, by far the most eminent of the three, was esta- 
blished at Rome in the reign of Septimius Severus, and was alive 
in the reign of Philippus in the middle of the third century. 
The empress Julia Domna, the wife of Severus, took him under 
her special protection, and it was at her request that he wrote 
the life of the miracle-worker Apollonius of Tyana.2 He 
accompanied Caracalla to Gaul,’ and speaks of other journeys 
which he undertook.’ He must have died at a very advanced 
age, for he lived to commemorate the renown of his grandson.® 
III. Fravius Puitosrratus, the Lemnian, was the son of 
Nervianus and a daughter of the second Philostratus,’ in whose 
steps he professedly followed.” He died in the reign of Galli- 





émt DeBypov rod Baothéws kat ws Pidlamov, and the lexicographer tells us (s.v. 
@pévrwv) that Fronto, who lived in the time of Severus, dvremaldevce. Pidoorpdty 
7@ mpwéTty. He was perhaps placed in the reign of Nero on account of his book 
called Népwy (Suid.), which Kayser, the most recent editor of the Philostrati, 
recognizes in the tract attributed to Lucian. 

1 Suidas. Among his works the lexicographer mentions one called yupvacrixés, 
of which a fragment was discovered by Kayser in 1840, and which has since been 
found complete in a monastery on Mount Athos by M. Mynas. 

2 Vit. Soph. II. 21. 1, p. 602. 24. 1, p. 607. 

3 Euseb. adv. Hieroclem. p. 430, Olear. 

4 Eunap. Proem. ; Synes. Dio. p. 35 ; de Insomn. p. 155. 

5 Vit, Apoll. I. 3, p. 5 ; Vit. Soph. II. 30. 1, p. 622. 

6 Vit. Soph. II. 32. 2, p. 626. 

7 As to Antioch, Vit. Soph. p. 479; cf. Vit. Apoll. VIII. 31. 

8 He mentions (Vit. Soph. p. 623) that his grandson, when twenty-four years 
old, obtained an immunity from public duties (Aecroupy:@v dré\eca), and refers to 
the young man’s rivalry with Aspasius (p. 627). 


He calls the second Philostratus his wyrpordrwp (p. 861). Suidas says he | 


was ddehpdérais, t.e. nephew, and yauBpés, z.e. son-in-law, of no. IT. 
10 In the preface to his Images, he says that he wishes to follow in the steps 
(xar’ txvn xwphoa) of his grandfather’s work. / 
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enus 4.D. 264.. He was engaged in rivalry with Aspasius of 
Ravenna, who was at the head of the rhetorical school in Rome, 
and, perhaps in consequence of this, retired to Lemnos, where he 
died. 

The works of the second Philostratus are as follows :—(a) ‘A 
life of Apollonius of Tyana,’’ which has attracted a great deal 
of attention from the supposed wish of the biographer to set up a 


rival to the Author of Christianity. The resemblances, which 


have been noticed between the miraculous history of Apollonius 
and that recorded in the gospels, are probably due to the 
Oriental writer Damis of Nineveh, from whom Philostratus 
derived most of his materials,’ and who may have been acquainted 
with the writings of the early Christians. That the imperial 
court at Rome may have wished to bring discredit on the growing 


religion, or to set up a rival in the superstitions of Paganism, is 








not at all improbable. It seems, however, that the business of 
Philostratus was not to invent incidents, but to dress up the 


narrative of Damis in graces of style, in which it was conspicu- 


ously deficient, and so to pave the way for a more general recep- 
tion of the story among the cultivated classes in Italy and 
Greece.‘ At a later period, Hierocles used this life of Apollo- 
nius for the purpose of opposing the exclusive claims of Chris- 
tianity, and was answered by Eusebius.° 

(6) ‘Images’ (Etxovec) in two books: a sort of descriptive 
catalogue of a gallery of pictures at Naples, written in a very 





1 Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredtsamk. § 96, note 12. 

2 ra els Tuavéa ’Amwo\\dvov. Some scholia on this treatise, with notes on the 
writer by himself and Creuzer, were published by G. J. Bekker, Specimen Var. 
Lect, et Observ. in Phil. Vit. Apoll., Heidelberg, 1818. 

8 Vit. Apoll. I. 3, p. 5, sq. 

4 See the paper on ‘the later ages of heathen philosophy,’ attributed to Professor 
Malden, in Knight's Quarterly Mag. II. p. 178, and Kayser’s preface to his edition, 
pp. IV. VI. 

5 See the collections of Olearius in his edition of the Philostrati, pp. 411 sqq., 
where he has reprinted the tract of Eusebius with the necessary prolegomena, In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, the notorious Charles Blount, to use the 
words of Lord Macaulay (Hist. of Engl. IV. p. 352), ‘ translated from the Latin 
translation part of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, and appended to it notes, of 
which the flippant profaneness called forth the severe censure of an unbeliever of 
& very different order, the illustrious Bayle.’ 

Vor. III. M 
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animated and pleasing style, and occasionally throwing con- 
siderable light on the allusions in the ancient poets. 

(c) ‘ Heroies’ (Howika or ‘Howikée), a series of sketches 
of the heroes of the Trojan war, in the form of a dialogue 
between a Phoenician voyager and the owner of a vineyard at 
Eleus in Thrace. This book, like ‘the Images,’ seems to have 
been suggested by pictures of the events described, or portraits 
of the heroes themselves. At all events, it is full of references 
to pictorial representations either seen or imagined by the 
writer.’ 

(d) ‘ The lives of the Sophists,’ containing, in two books, a 
great number of short sketches of those, whether philosophers 
or rhetoricians, who had commonly borne this name, from the 
days of Protagoras and Gorgias down to Aspasius of Ravenna, 
and other contemporaries of the writer. The first book con- 
tains biographies of twenty-six sophists who made pretensions 
to philosophy ; the second, those of thirty-three eminent rheto- 
ricians. It has been proposed’ to divide the work into three 
books, assigning to the first only eight lives, from Eudoxus of 
Cnidus to Favorinus of Arles, who may be considered as having 
been more specially given to the pursuit of philosophy which 
investigates, than to that of rhetoric which embellishes; the 
second book, containing eighteen lives, brings the sophists more 
properly so called down to the same epoch as the sophistical 
philosophers: it extends from Gorgias to Polemo and Secundus ;* 
the third book, according to this division, corresponds to what 
is usually regarded as the second book, and extends from 





1 The latter is the more correct form, and is given by Suidas, Menander (Walz, 
Rhet. TX. p. 249) and the oldest MS. of Philostratus. 

2 It is supposed to have been written A.D. 211-217, to please Caracalla, whose 
favourite hero was Achilles, the main figure in these pictures (pp. 729-752). The 
other chief personage is Palamedes (p. 708 :sqq.), of whom Boissonade says in the 
preface to his elaborate edition of this work (Paris, 1806, p. IV): ‘ Philostratus 
magnum Palamedem, heroem sophistarum scholasticis declamationibus nobilem, 
ut perfecte virtutis exemplar, sibi sumpsit celebrandum.’ 

3 By Olearius, p. 474. 

4 Synesius (Dio, quoted by Olearius) recognizes this subdivision; he says? 
Birborparos pév 6 Ajuvis dvaypddwv rods Blovs Tov péxpe aitod cogicrav év apxH 
Tod Noyou S00 peplias rote?, Tv Te aitd Todro cogicTay, kal Trav Bro. Piocog7y- 
cartes did Thy evoroulay bxd Tis Phuns els Tos copicras drnvexOnoay. 
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Herodes Atticus to the contemporaries of Philostratus, Helio- 


_ dorus the Arab and Aspasius of Ravenna. This work, though 


disfigured by the usual faults of rhetorical compositions, is of 
great value to us on many accounts. Indeed, it is our chief 
and indispensable authority for the peculiar condition of Greek 
literature so far as it: was represented by the rhetoricians in the 
second century. 

(e) Seventy-three epistles, chiefly erotic prolusions. The 
object was no doubt to exhibit the writer’s talents in this field, 
perhaps with some tacit reference to the similar application of 
rhetoric in Plato’s Phedrus. It has been supposed that there 
were two editions,’ one published in the author’s younger days, 
and the other a production of his maturer age; but there are 
no valid grounds for this conjecture. 

The only extant work of the younger Philostratus is a book 
called ‘ Images,’ written in express imitation of that by his 
grandfather. It has been suggested?’ that it is a fabrication by 
some later sophist, who wished to avail himself of the name of 
Philostratus; if so, and if Suidas is to be preferred to the 
author of the proemium, the forger was so little acquainted 
with the relationship between the greatest writer of this name 
and the last, that he claimed the uncle as the maternal grand- 
father of the nephew. In the absence, however, of all direct 
evidence, it would be very rash to prefer a statement in Suidas 
to the express declaration of a writer in the preface to his . 


‘}own work. Besides, it is not likely that a forger would 
‘| profess imitation only. He would rather imitate with a 


view to the reception of his work as an independent 


effort. Several rhetorical works are attributed to Philo- 





}stratus the younger,’ but they have not come down to 


us. And Suidas tells us that some attributed to him the 


lives of the Sophists.* 





1 By Kayser, in his edition. 

2 By a writer in Smith’s Dictionary, III. p. 328. 

3 Besides the elxéves, he wrote Ilava0nvaixds, Tpwikés (perhaps an imitation of 

the ‘Hpwikd), rapddpacis ris ‘Omtpou ’Acmidos, Medérac €’. 

4 Tt is in some sort a testimony to the value and interest of the writings attri- 
M 2 
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§ 8. Grammarians, who were either rhetoricians also or had. 
much in common with the Sophists, abounded during the period 
which we have been considering. The following are well known 
by their works. 

Jutius Portux of Naucratis was an eminent sophist and 
grammarian in the latter half of the second century. He was 
preceptor to Commodus, who placed him at the head of the 
rhetorical school at Athens. Of his numerous works only one 
is extant. It is entitled the Onomasticon (ovouacrikor), is 
divided into ten books, and contains collections of words 
arranged, not in alphabetical order, but according to their sub- 
jects ; so that it corresponds to the Amera-Cosha of the Indian 
grammarians, except that it is not metrical. In the absence of 
the books from which it was compiled, this Onomasticon is of 
the greatest value to the philologer and antiquary.’ 

Aiutus Maris, who has left us a glossary entitled ‘ Phrases 
of the Attic and Hellenic writers’ (Aé€ere "Arrik@y Kat “EXXN- 
vwv), Timaus, the sophist, from whom we have an alphabetical 
list of ‘ Platonic phrases’ (Agere Aarwvicai), Parynicuus, an 
Arabian established in Bithynia, whose ‘ selection of Attic verbs 
and nouns’ (éxAoyn Arrikey pnuatwy Kal ovopatwy), has come 
down to us complete, and Heruastion of Alexandria, to whom 
we owe a ‘manual of Greek metres’ (éyyepicuoy rept pérpwv), 
have been recommended to scholars and students by the admi- 
_ rable commentaries, of which they have been made the vehicles.’ 
They all flourished in the latter half of the second or in the 
beginning of the third century. 

APpoLtonivs, surnamed Dyscolus, or ‘the difficult,’ who 
flourished at Alexandria about the middle of the second century, 
was the first who reduced Greek grammar to something like a 
systematic form, and his essays ‘on Syntax’ and ‘on the Pro- 

























buted to the Philostrati, that Bentley planned and commenced the edition which 
was afterwards completed with less critical ability by Olearius (Monk’s Life of 
Bentley, I. 57). These authors have also engaged the attention of Jacobs, 
Welcker, Hamaker, Boissonade, and other eminent scholars of the present 
century. 

1 See, for example, the important emendation of Thucydides, IV. 121, which 
Cobet, Var. Lect. 32, has extracted from Jul. Pollux, III. 152. 

2 By Pierson, Ruhnken, Lobeck, and Gaisford. 
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noun’ are still of considerable value. His son Heroptanus, 
who was established at Rome by the favour of M. Aurelius, 
wrote a great number of works on grammatical and ortho- 
graphical subjects. We have still his treatise ‘on monosyllables’ 
(7epi povnpove AéEewe),' and fragments or epitomes of some of 
his other works. 





1 Published in Dindorf’s Grammaticit Greci, Leps. 1823. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


ORIENTAL TENDENCIES OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY.—NEO-PLATONISM. 


§ 1. Growth of oriental ideas among the Greeks. § 2. Philo the Jew. § 3. 
Plutarch. § 4. Numenius and Cronius. § 5. Ammonius Saccas and Hermes 
Trismegistus. § 6. Plotinus. § 7. Amelius, Porphyrius, and Iamblichus. 


§ tr. HE conquests of Alexander, and the establishment of 

the Greek language and literature in many countries 
of the East, produced their inevitable consequences in the growth 
and development of oriental ideas in the various Greek settle- 
ments. While, on the one hand, men of eastern origin, who 
studied the classical writings of the older Greeks, and composed 
works in imitation of them, would naturally import into their 
compositions the doctrines and theories, which they had learned 
in their youth, and would endeavour to combine their inherited 
opinions with the wider and more general views, to which their 
new studies had given them access; on the other hand, the 
Greek philosophers, who, whether as tourists or as settlers in 
the East, had acquired a knowledge of the ancient religions 
and speculative systems of Persians, Jews, or Indians, would 
feel at least an equal inducement to adopt the suggestions which 
they recognized as true, and which awakened a new echo in their 
convictions, or seemed to give greater distinctness to thoughts, 
which had already occurred to their minds in some dim and 
indistinct outline.’ Whatever opinion we may be disposed to 
entertain of the oriental experiences of the founders of Greek 
Philosophy, whatever advantages Pythagoras and Plato may 
have derived from direct intercourse with Eastern sages, or 
from a study, at first or second hand, of Egyptian and Asiatic 





1 It is maintained by Edward Réth (in his elaborate Geschichte unserer 
abendldndischen Philosophie, Mannheim, 1846) that ‘the older Greek speculation 
arose from the Egyptian, with an admixture of Zoroastrian elements, and that in 
this olden time, up to Plato and including him, the Egyptian circle of ideas formed 
the basis of the systems formed by most of the Greek thinkers’ (pp. 459, 460). 
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philosophy, we must admit the probability, or rather the neces- 
sity, of many coincidences in the leading principles and general 
results of Hellenic and Eastern speculation. Indo-Germanic 
ethnography shows us that the nations which produced Plato 
and Zoroaster are traceable to a common origin.’ The voice 
of early history speaks of Phcenician enterprises which made 
known to Greece the inventions and the religious belief of 
Semitic tribes. Comparative mythology points out to us 
identities of worship and even of theological nomenclature 
between the inhabitants of Greece and India.’ And, inde- 
pendently of all ethnical or special affinities, we must remember 
that human nature is radically one and the same, that the 
human mind is regulated by the same laws and subordinated to 
the same conditions of thought, and that in all ages there is 
a harmony between its assumptions and inferences. We are. 
not concerned, however, with these deep-set and universal 
identities. Our business is to point out those more obvious 
and superficial relations, which spring from the intercourse of 
civilized men with one another, and which, when they exhibit 
themselves in literature, are as much proofs of a direct com- 
merce between different nations, as the foreign goods, which 
are exposed for sale in the shops of a seaport town. Such an 
exhibition of imported novelties we find in the philosophy which 
ultimately defined itself as Neo-Platonism. 

We have already mentioned the cultivation of foreign lite- 
rature at Alexandria, and the translations which were made, 
chiefly under the auspices of the Ptolemies, from the national 
histories of the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Jews.‘ Those, whose 
knowledge of Greek enabled them to communicate these trea- 
sures to the Hellenic world, used the same knowledge as a key 
to the literature of Greece itself. About the time when the 
Greek translation of the Hebrew books was finished, the Jews 





1 It is remarkable that one of the first steps in comparative philology was 
induced by an observation of the resemblance between High German, Persian, and 
Greek (see New Cratylus, § 33, and for the facts see §§ 90-92). 

® Ibid. $$ 94, 95. 

8 See Dr. Max Miiller’s elaborate paper ‘On Comparative Mythology,’ in the 
Oxford Essays for 1856. 

4 See above, chapter XLVI. § 5. 
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living at Alexandria had begun to write original books in Greek ; 
and many of these, although they are not accepted by the Jews 


as a part of their canon, are appended to the Septuagint version, — 


under the common name of Apocrypha. Two of the most 
important of these Hellenistic works are a treatise in fifty-one 
chapters, called Ecclesiasticus, and said to be written by Jesus 
the son of Sirach ;? and an essay in nineteen chapters, called 
‘the Wisdom of Solomon,’* and not attributed to any known 
writer. The first of these is eminently Hebrew, and was a 
translation from some work, or some three works, written in 
Hebrew or Aramean.* But the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ is the 
first-fruit of an intelligent Jew’s acquaintance with the philo- 
sophy of Plato, and was no doubt written with the intention of 
showing that Jewish and Hebrew morality had many points of 
agreement. The essay is divided into two parts. The first, 
containing chapters I.—X., is devoted to the praises of wisdom. 
The remaining nine chapters dwell on the peculiar destiny of 
the Israelites, on their dealings with Egypt, and on the sinful- 
ness of idolatry. In the first part, the author mixes up the 
traditions of educated Judaism with the doctrines of Plato,’ and 
shows a general acquaintance with the studies of the Museum 
at Alexandria.© The writer of the second part, which does not 





1 The word dméxpudgos, which properly denotes ‘secret’ or ‘ recondite,’ came to 
signify in the later Greek that which is kept private or not publicly used and 
acknowledged (Origen, Ep. ad Afric. I. 26). By a further transition of meaning it 
was applied to the private writings of the heretics; Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 357, 
Potter : BiSdous daroxpigous ravipds Todde ol tiv Ipodixou periévres alperw aixotcr 
xexrjg@a. And finally it denoted whatever was not genuine or canonical; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. III. p. 524, Potter: pin 5é abrots 7d Sbyua ex Twos droxpt¢dov. 

2 The proper title is: copia Incod viod Deipdx. The Latin title, Ecclesiasticus, 
implies merely that it was used as a book for proper lessons in the churches. 

3 Yodla Darwudr. 

4 It is expressly stated in the rpé\cyos that the work which we have is a 
translation, and it is inferred that the original was published about B.c. 180, and 
the version about B.c. 130. De Wette, Hinleitung, § 316. 

® The eighth chapter is specially indicative of the author's acquaintance with 
Plato ; in ver. 7 we have the four cardinal virtues which play such a prominent 
part in the Platonic philosophy: ef dicacocdynvy dyarg tis of wove Tadryns ciclv 
dperal’ cwppoctyvnvy yap Kal dpdvncw éxdiddoxe, Sixaoctivyy Kal dvipelav, ov 
Xpnoumrepov ovdév écrw év Biw dvOpwros. And in vv. 19, 20 (wats 5é Hunv eddu7s, 
Yuxijs Te EKaxov dryabjjs, uGddov 5é ayabds Sv FAPov eis cGpa dpiavrov) we have 
the doctrine of the Phedo, p. 82 A, B. 

§ We have the boasting of an Alexandrian scholar in VII. vv. 13 sqq- 
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present us with Solomon or his wisdom, is a Jew, who turns 
the light of his heathen acquirements on the old traditions of 
his countrymen, and in drawing a contrast between them and 
the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus, does not hesitate to 
interpret the Pentateuch allegorically,’ and to connect Jewish 
usages with alien superstitions.” Some writers have endeavoured 
to support the hypothesis that this treatise was the work of the 
celebrated Philo. Although we have no hesitation in rejecting 
this theory,‘ we recognize in the essay the earliest known 
example of that combination of Greek and Oriental philosophy, 
which was most elaborately manifested, probably a hundred 
years afterwards, by that Alexandrian Jew.’ 

It was not only with the Jewish monotheism that the poly- 
theistic philosophy of the Greeks came in contact. The con- 
quests of Alexander had opened a way to their acquaintance 
with the gymnosophism of the Indians, which may have pro- 
duced some influence on the Pyrrhonians and Stoics. And in 
high Asia was found the full development of a dualism, which 
had been carried into all the regions of Asia, where the Persians 
and Medes had been dominant. The Jews had not escaped the 
contamination, and their literature, subsequently to their return 
to their own country, is full of allusions to a superstitious belief 
in intermediate agencies which they had adopted in the land of 
their captivity. But it was not through the Jews that the 
Greeks were indoctrinated with some of the consequences of 
dualism. The mixed population of Asia Minor, through which 
the older Oriental elements of their own mythology had per- 
colated to the Greeks, also formed the medium for the transfer- 
ence of the magic theurgy, which there, more than anywhere 





1 For example, the darkness brought upon the Egyptians is represented as 
describing allegorically the terrors of a guilty conscience (X VII. rr sqq.). 

2 Thus the ephod (Zxod, XXVIII. 6, 9, 36) is interpreted according to 
Egyptian hierology (XVIII. 24, 25). 

8 This view is older than Jerome, Pref. in libros Salom.: ‘ nonnulli scriptorum 
veterum hunce esse Philonis Judi affirmant.’ 

4 The style and the doctrines are quite unlike those of Philo. 

5 According to E. L. W. Grimm (Comment. tiber d. Buch. d. Weisheit. p. 
LXIX) the book could not have been written before the reign of Ptolemy Physcon 
(B.C. 145-117). It was probably contemporary with ‘the Wisdom of Jesus Ben- 
Sirach.’ 
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else, appeared as a result of Medo-Persic dualism.’ From a 
belief in two opposed deities, each surrounded by his appro- 
priate host of beneficent or malignant beings, and waging a 
perpetual war in the human soul and in the outer world,’ these 
nations not unnaturally passed on to the theory which explained 
all wonderful or unaccountable phenomena by referring them to 
the intervention of those imaginary beings, who were both the 
parasites of man’s spiritual nature and the invisible engine- 
drivers of the elements. And if a man, by his superior sanc- 
tity and unrivalled asceticism, triumphed over his own lower 
nature, he was supposed to have gained a corresponding victory 
over the same agencies as they appear in the outer world, and 
became a magician, a thaumaturgus, a theurgic worker of 
miracles.’ This supposition was apparently justified when the 
self-denying sage, whether by sleight of hand, by mechanical 
contrivances, by mesmerism, or by the collusion of some of his 
adherents, appeared to possess supernatural knowledge, or the 
power of checking or directing the ordinary operations of nature. 
To what an extent the belief in magical powers and the practice 
of magical arts had been carried in Asia Minor in the middle 
of the first century is shown by the circumstance mentioned 
in the canonical memoirs of the first Christian missionaries, 
that when the exorcists at Ephesus were converted they burned 
magical books of the value of 50,000 pieces of silver.“ Of all 
the workers of wonders in Asia Minor the most famous was 





1 It is worthy of remark that, though the Christian writers after the third 
century endeavoured to maintain the proposition that the Greeks derived their 
philosophical theories from the East, they supposed by a curious inversion that 
the Medo-Persic dualism was derived from Pythagoras! Holstenius says (Dissertatio 
de vitd et seriptis Porphyrii, pp. 8. 9): ‘duplex Pythagoreorum overoxla, que 
Tas dvrixemévas TOv évorromv Kal SiaxpirixGy Suvdpewv ovfvylas complectitur, duo 
illa contraria Manicheorum principia haud dubie nobis peperit: quos alia multa 
a Pythagora mutuatos esse unius Epiphanii lectione satis superque constat.’ 

? The author has fully discussed this superstition in a treatise on Christian 
Orthodoxy, Lond. 1857, pp. 128 sqq., 349 sqq- 

3 This belief was almost universal in the East. The most extravagant develop- 
ment is perhaps the attainment of more than divine power by Visv4mitra after his 
perseverance for 1000 years in profound silence and religious ubservances: see 
Réméyana, lib. I. c. LXV., Schlegel, especially ¢lékas 10, 11, and compare the 
statement about Apollonius of Tyana: éoumrnoe xara Iv0aydpay révre E77 
(Suid.). 

* Acts of the Apostles, KIX. 19. 
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Avotionius of Tyana in Cappadocia, to whom we have made 
more than one reference, and he completed the work which 
Osthanes had commenced,’ when, in the time of Xerxes, he 
introduced into Greece, and especially into Thessaly,? the Median 
magic, in which he had been brought up. Apollonius was 
born in the reign of Augustus, and lived to the time of Domi- 
tian.’ He studied first in the Greck schools at Tarsus, and was 
led to the adoption of the Pythagorean philosophy. This he 
combined with the legerdemain practised in some of the Ascle- 
peia,‘ and a journey to the old seats of magic in Babylonia 
and Persia, and to the confines of India,’ initiated him into the 
theurgic practices of the East. With great skill and good for- 
tune he worked on the credulity of his admirers ; and when the 
Syrian priestess, Julia Domna, was seated by Severus on the 
throne of the Cesars, and made Oriental magic fashionable at 
Rome, the great sophist of the day, Philostratus, was induced, 
as we have seen, to collect the marvellous traditions respecting 
his life, and to publish them in a form calculated to ensure 
their circulation. A natural concomitant of this power of 
working wonders was the gift of prophecy, not unconnected 
with astrology, to which many of these votaries of Eastern 
‘superstition laid claim. And here, too, the Pythagoreans 
took a leading part. Their study of mathematics, especially 
their perpetual play with the occult properties of numbers, 





1 Pliny, H. N. XXX. 1, §8: ‘primus, quod exstet, ut equidem invenio, com- 
. mhentatus est de e& Osthanes Xerxen regem Persarum bello quod is Greecie intulit 
comitatus, ac velut semina artis portentose insparsit obiter infecto quacunque 
commeaverant mundo,’ 

2 It was in Thessaly that the Persians established themselves most firmly during 
their invasion of Greece, and here magic prevailed especially, from the days of 
Aristophanes (Nub, 749) down to those of Horace (Epod, V. 45, VII. 4. 87), 
Tibullus (I. 2. 45), Lucan (VI. 499), and Appuleius (Met. III). It. is not impossible 
that the early connexion of the Thessalian navigators with Pontus, as shown in 
the story of Medea, whose name has a suspicious affinity to that of the magic land, 
may have laid the first foundations of this trade in superstition. 

3 Saxe (Onomast. I, p. 247) places his birth at a.D. 50. 

* It appears that he was a useful coadjutor of the priest-physician; see ¢.g. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. I. p. 10 sqq. 

5 On the casting out of unclean spirits, which Apollonius found among the 
Brahmins, see Philostratus, Vit. III. 38, p. 128. He considered, the countrymen 
of Visvamitra the truest philosophers, and preferred them to the Egyptians ; VI. 
2. p. 244. 
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engaged them in complicated and fanciful calculations,’ and, 
when these led to lucky guesses respecting the future, the coin- 
cidences were received as proofs of their supernatural knowledge, 
and their many mistakes were forgotten. Most of the Roman 
emperors were under the influence of some of these supersti- 
tions, which are so far interesting to us as showing the wide- 
spread influence of Oriental ideas, and accounting for some of 
the literary phenomena which we are about to describe. The 
two causes of heresy among the Christians of the first four 
centuries represent also the two sources of corruption which 
deteriorated the philosophy of Greece. As Gnosticism originated 
in the Orientalized Platonism of the Alexandrians, and Mani- 
chzism in the combination of Persian dualism with the ascetic 
theurgy of the Pythagoreans,? so we find that the Greek philo- 
sophers themselves inclined to one or other of these tendencies, 
and Neo-Platonists or Neo-Pythagoreans became the only 
influential sects in the last days of heathenism, both of them 
provoking the contemptuous opposition of the few, who, reject- 
ing foreign superstitions and speculative transcendentalism, 
sought to rule the polytheistic world by sound morality and 
practical common sense. 

§ 2. It is said* that as early as the reign of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, about 170 B.c., a Jew, named Aristoputus, had made 
an attempt formally to identify the system of the Jewish law 
with the results of the teaching of Greek poets and philosophers, 
especially with Peripateticism.* His object was to show that 
the latter had borrowed from the former, and he did not hesi- 





1 A good example of this is furnished by the fact which Tacitus mentions in 
speaking of the interval between the two conflagrations of Rome (Annal. XV. 
41): ‘alii eo usque cura progressi sunt ut totidem annos mensesque et dies inter 
utraque incendia numerent,’ that is (as Grotefend has shown, Rhein. Mus. 1845, 
p- 152) they ascertained that the interval of 454 years amounted to 418 years +418 
months + 418 days, and of course interpreted this as a fatality. 

2 See Roth, us. p. 460; Chr. Orthod. pp. 139, 140. 

3 Chron. Pasch. p. 143 [178, Par.]: ’ApiordBovdos “lovéatos mweperarntixds 
pirécogos eyvwptfero, 8s Ilrokcualy TG Pirouyjrope eEnyhoes THs Mwioews ypadijs 
avéOnxev. 

* There is a well known essay by L. C. Valckenaer on this subject: Diatribe de 
Aristobulo, Alexandrino Judeo, Scriptore Commentarii in legem Moysis, Ludg. 
Bat. 1806, reprinted in Gaisford’s edition of Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, 
Oxon. 1843, Vol. IV. pp. 339 sqq. 
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tate to support his opinions by evident forgeries.’ This writer 
is referred to by Clement of Alexandria,’ Origen,’ and Eusebius,‘ 
but it is now a general opinion that the work, ascribed to 
him, was written by a Jew of much later date than the Aristo- 
bulus of Philometor’s time.’ At any rate his book is lost.’ 
The reconciliation, however, of Jewish and Gentile teaching 
was undertaken in the first century of our era by an Alexan- 
drian Jew, who brought to the work a remarkable combination 
of Greek and Hebrew learning, and whose works, or a large 
portion of them, are still extant. Px1z0, commonly called 
Jupzvs, to distinguish him from other Greek writers of the 
same name, was a member of a priestly family, and was born at 
Alexandria about B.c. 20.’ Belonging to the sect of the Pharisees, 
he had acquired all the learning which was necessary to ensure 
his reputation among his own countrymen, and was placed at the 
head of an embassy, consisting of five Jews, who proceeded to 
Rome, about a.p. 40, to plead with Caligula for the uninter- 
rupted exercise of their religion.* This embassy produced no 
results, for the emperor would not admit the deputation to an 
audience with him.’ But his death in the following year put 
a stop to the persecution, and Philo was able to write an 
‘account of his mission without any further consequences to 
himself or his race. The only other circumstance in the life of 





1 Valckenaer, u.s. §§ IV. V. &c. 

2 Strom. I. p. 360, Potter, V. p. 705, Potter. 

3 0. Cels. IV. p. 198: wept rdv Pi\wvos cvyypaypdrwr, h kal ray Er dpyavorépwr, 
droid éort Ta’ ApioroBovdou. 

4 Prep. Evang. VII. 15, VIII. 8, 9, 10, XIII. 12. 

5 This opinion was first started by Hody, De Bibl. Textu Originali, 1705, lib. I. 
9, whom Valckenaer undertakes to answer: u.s.§ VIIT. It was Hody’s opinion 
that the writer in question flourished in the second century A.D. 

6 About eight pages (Valcken. u.s. § VII. p. 22 [361, Gaisf.]) are transcribed by 
Eusebius, whose Preparatio Evangelica asserts the same pious paradox; see 
below, chapter LVIITI. § 4. 

7 De Legat. ad Gaiwm. II. p. 567, Mangey ; Joseph. Ant. XVIII. 8, § 1, 
XX. 5, § 2, XIX. 5, $1; Euseb. H. H. IT. 4, p. 106, Heinichen ; Hieron. Catal. 
Script. Eccles.; Gfrorer, Philo u. die Alex. Theosophie, I. p. 38. 

8 De Congressu, p. 530; De Legat. p. 572 ; Joseph., w.s. 

9 Eusebius (Prep. Evang. VIII. 10) gives a fragment of his drodoyla drép 
Tovdatwr, which Philo composed as chief of the embassy, and which Caligula 
refused to hear ; see Viger, ad J. (Heinichen, p. 396). 
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Philo, which seems to be certain, is a journey to Jerusalem,’ 
which may have been one of several visits paid to the chief of 
his religion. 

The great bulk of the works of Philo cousists of a series of 
commentaries, with separate titles, on the main subjects of the 
Pentateuch. Thus, the commentary on the first chapter of 
Genesis is entitled ‘on the cosmogony of Moses’ (repi ric 
Mwsiwe Kooporotiac); that on the second and third chapters 
is headed ‘ allegories of the sacred laws after the six days’ 
(vopwy ispwv aXrAnyopiat Tov pera THY EFanuepor) ; that on the 
last verse of the third, and the first four verses of the fourth 
chapter, has the title ‘on the Cherubim and the fiery sword, 
and Cain the firstborn from maw’ (wept Tov xEpourin Kal THe 
proywne poupatac Kat tov xrisbivroc Tpwrov & avOpwrov 
Kaw). Then follow as successive commentaries on the fourth 
chapter—‘ on the sacrifices of Abel and Cain’ (rspi Gv tepovp- 
yousw "ABeX re Kai Kaw); ‘on the tendency of the worse 
to assail the better’ (wept rov tO yeipov rw KpEirrom ptAcW 
émtriOcoOar). And so on, with less minuteness, down to the 
end of Deuteronomy. The want of proportion in these detached 
commentaries, as well as their completeness in themselves, 
seems to show that they were not merely parts of a continuous 
book, but rather separate treatises on texts from the sacred 
books of the Jews. Philo wrote other books not immediately 
referring to the Pentateuch, such as that ‘ on the incorruptibility 
of the world’ (zeoi apOapciag Kdopov) ; ‘ that every good man 
is free’ (wept rov wavra oroveaioy civat édevMepov) ; ‘on the 
contemplative life or the virtues of suppliants’ (z<91 Biov Oewen- 
TikoU 7) ikerwy aperwv); ‘a treatise on the Therapeute,’ an 
Egyptian branch of the Essenes; ‘against Flaccus, the 
governor of Egypt, and an enemy of the Jews ;’ ‘ concerning 
virtues and the embassy to Caius; ‘concerning nobility.’ 
Besides the works existing in Greek, some have been discovered 





*1 He said himself (De Providentid, apud Euseb. P. E. VIII. 14, p. 416, 
Heinichen) that he was at Ascalon xaé’ dy xpévov els rd warpgov iepdv éoreddunr, 
eviouerds Te kal OUowv. The stories of his interview with Peter at Rome (Euseb. 
H. E. 11. 17, p. 139, Heinichen), of his verses in honour of the disciples of Mark 
at Alexandria (Suid.), and of his apostasy from Christianity (Phot. Cod. CV), 
seem to be worthless fables. 
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in an Armenian version, but the genuineness of all these is 
not admitted.’ Among the lost works of Philo are mentioned 
‘an alphabetical Hebrew lexicon,’ which seems to have formed 
the basis of those used by Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Jerome ;? and lives of the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob, which 
are referred to in the ‘life of a statesman—that is, Joseph’ 
( Biog woXuriKxov Oreo éort wept Lwong).’ 

The object of Philo im all these works is to harmonize the 
philosophy of religion, which he had derived from a study of 
Plato,‘ Aristotle, and other eminent heathen writers, with the 
letter of the books attributed to Moses. And he effects this 
reconciliation by an unlimited licence of allegory.’ This mode 
of dealing with ancient writers is justified not only by the 
practice of the Pharisees in Palestine, as we infer from the 
example of St. Paul,® but also by the licence of the Greeks in deal- 
ing with their own mythology in general, and with Homer in par- 
ticular. Besides, he had been directly preceded in this method 
by Aristeas and Aristobulus; and was succeeded by the Christian 
Fathers, Clement of Alexandria and Origen. Some of his 
allegories are far-fetched and improbable; others are near 
approximations to the true and intended meaning of the Hebrew 
‘document. An example of the former is his way of dealing 
with the story of Hagar.’ ‘ Sarah, who represents devotion, 
gives birth to virtue: Hagar, who indicates learning, gives 
birth to the sophist. If learning will not serve virtue, what 
says the Scripture? Cast forth the handmaiden and her son.’ 
An example of a true or nearly true interpretation is furnished 
by his view of the fall of man.* ‘ Eve is concupiscence con- 





1 See Dihne, iber die Schriften des Juden Philo, Stud. wu. Krit. 1833, pp. 
987 sqq. 

2 Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. V. p. 71. 

3 Vol. II. p. 41, Mangey; ef. p. 180. 

4 It used to be a saying, according to Suidas, that: 4 Iddrwv pirrwvrlfa 4 
Pirwv wrarwvrifer, 

5 He says himself of the Therapeutw (De Viid Contemplativéd, II. p. 475): éy- 
Tvyxdvovres Tors lepols ypdumace pirocogoder Thy rdrprov piocoplay ad\Xnyopobvres” 
éretdh otuBota Tau THs pyris épunvelas voulfovo. picews daroxexpupperns év 
birovolats Snoupevns. 

6 Galat. IV. 21 sqq. 

7 De Cherubim, p. 2—6, apud Creuzer in Stud. w. Krit. 1832, p. 36. 

8 Leg. Alleg. III. p. 106, apud Diihne in Stud, wu. Krit. 1833, p. 1006. 
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nected with the heart of Adam—that is, the mind of man 
considered as balanced between good and evil. The serpent is 
sensual pleasure, by means of which concupiscence leads the 
mind of man to indulgence in gratifications unworthy of his 
spirit; and in this consists the fall, and its consequence, the 
birth of Cain—that is, of proud, foolish, and sinful opinions 
among men.’ 

The doctrines which Philo established by this procedure as 
both Greek and Jewish, both philosophically true and divinely 
revealed, have reference chiefly to the relations between God 
and the world. He taught that God alone can give a know- 
ledge of truth, which is implanted in the mind of man by a sort 
of divine intiution.’ And by a series of gradations he supposed 
that man could ascend from the lowest perceptions, which are 
the food of the mind,’ to the highest idea, that of God himself. 
But God, according to the conception of Philo, does not present 
himself immediately to the mind of man. Relatively to this 
world, he exists and manifests himself in his divine Logos or 
Word, through whom, as an instrument or medium, he created 
the universe. For of the four things which must concur in an 
act of creation, the agent, the materials, the instrument, and 
the cause, the first is God, the second the four elements, the 
third is the Logos, and the fourth the goodness of the Creator.‘ 
The Logos then becomes manifested Deity, and to it are 
ascribed the attributes of God, as the maker and governor of the 
world. These attributes are, goodness, by which He created 
the world, and power, by which He rules it. And these two 
are united together by the Word of God.’ ‘But the peculiar 





1 De Confus. Linguarum, XXV. 424: kal why chaddropévwr ye Tov Kad’ Tuas 
adbrovs epi Te vodv Kal alcOnow Kpirnplwy, dvdyxn 7d dxbdovOov duodoyeiv, Bre 6 Geds 
TQ pev Tas evvolas TH 5é Tas dvTIAHYers ErouBpel, cal écriv ob T&v Kad’ Huds pepo 
xdpw Ta ywvoueva, GAG TOD SV by Kal quets yeybvaper Swpéa waa. 

2 De Plant. Noe. XXXII. 349: 76 rpépov Tov vodv juay éorw atcOnors. 

3 De Creat. Mundi, VI. p. 5. 

4 De Cherub. XXXV. p. 161: 6 Beds atriov otk Bpyavov, Td 5é yuwdpevoy 5 
épydvou per bd 5é airlou rdvrws ylverat, p. 162: We révde ray Kdcpuor ciphers yap 
alr.ov pev abrod tov Gedy bd’ od yéyover, UAXnv Se Ta Téccapa croxeia és Gv 
cuvexpdOn, Spyavov 5é Adyor Oeod 5: 0b cuvecxevdcOn, Tis 5 Karackevas airlay 
Thy ayabbrnra ToD Anusoupyod. 

5 De Cherub. IX. p. 143 sqq.; cf. De Sacrif. Abel, XV. p. 173; De Abrah. 
XXIV. 19; De Mut. Nom. IV. p. 582 (this latter work is a commentary on the 
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property of God as such is creative activity, which is as neces- 
sary to His existence as heat is to fire or cold to snow.’ This 
creative activity goes on in a descending series of emanations. 
For as God is the exemplar or pattern of His image, the Logos, 
so He again is the archetype of other things, including man? 
When this activity of creation terminated, active goodness 
ceased and passive evil commenced ;* and thus Philo arrived at 
the reciprocal limitations of antagonistic qualities, which would 
have amounted to dualism, if he had not been careful to confine 
all real agency to the sphere of light and goodness. 

It is not our business to enter at length into the philosophy 
of Philo; but we have given these samples to show to what an 
extent he has influenced the thoughts and phraseology of even 
the earliest Christian writers.’ For himself, he is very tolerant 
of heathen systems. Even the mythology of the Greeks is 
touched with a gentle hand; and it has been remarked that he 
treats the fable of Castor and Pollux in such a manner that one 
could hardly believe him to be a Jew.° All the principal 
schools of Greek philosophy were more or less known to him,’ 
Plato is his favourite. But he adopts the views of the Pytha- 
_ goreans and other philosophers in speaking of the number 
: seven.’ He uses familiarly the Aristotelian distinction between 
the potential and the actual, and even employs the term 
v entelechy® To the Stoics he makes many references, and 





_ 18th of Genesis). For a similar view of Christians, see Hooker, Eccles. Pol. V. § 
155, 5. 

? le Alleg. I. 3, p. 44: maveras yap oddémrore mov 6 Oeds, GAN Sowep tdxor, 
7d kalew mupds Ka) xlovos 7d Yiyew, obrw Kai Oeod 7d maedy, 

2 Tbid. I. 1: domep yap 6 Oeds wapdderypa rijs elxdvos, hy oxlay vuvt Kéxdyxer, 
otrws 4 elkdy ddXwv ylverat wapdderypua. 

8 De Confus. Ling. XXXIV. p. 431; De Creat. Mundi, XXIV. p. 17; De 
Oherub. XXIV. p. 153: Wrov pev 5h Oeod 7d moet, Wrov 5é yerynrod rd wdoxew, 

4 De incorrupt. Mundi, XX. p. 507. 

5 See Professor Jowett’s essay on St. Paul and Philo in his edition of the 
Epistles to Thessalonians, Galatians, and Romans, and Mr. Churchill Babington’s 
comparison of 1 Cor, XV. 44—47, with Leg. Alleg. I. 12, 13, in the Jowrnal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology, I. p. 47- 

6 Hemsterhuis, quoted by Creuzer, Stud. wu. Krit. 1832, p. 33: ‘Ita versatur 
in hac re (in Castoris et Pollucis fabula) ut Judeum hand ferme agnoscas.’ 

7 Creuzer, u.s. pp. 28 sqq. 8 De Mundi Opijicio I. p. 66, Pfeiffer. 
 » Leg. Alleg. I. p. 64, Mangey, p. 178, Pfeiffer. : dowep yap év 7G xnp@, Suryduer 
pév elor waca al oppayides, Evredexelg 5é udvov H TeruMMmery, K.T.Ae ) 

Von. III. N 
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blends their dogmas occasionally with those of Plato.’ And 
though directly opposed in many points to Epicurus, he very 
often appropriates his technical terms, and shows a familiarity 
with his system. The style of Philo is such as might have 
been expected from so comprehensive a study of the best prose 
authors. It is copious, exact, and energetic. In many minor 
poimts we detect the Hellenist ;* and a scholar, who has paid 
special attention to that department of syntax, has observed that 
Philo is the only Greek prose writer known to him who neglects 
the idiomatic use of the repeated article with nouns in regimen.* 
His knowledge of Hebrew was not critical in our sense of the 
term. Reading the rolls without points, as he necessarily did, 
he often mistakes the intended combination of syllables.’ 

§ 3. PLurarcnus, whose popular biographies, to be noticed 
in a subsequent chapter, have gained for him the more familiar 
name of Piurarcn, stands next to Philo both in age and 
character as a representative of oriental tendencies in Greek 
philosophy. He was born at Cheronea in Beeotia, about 
A.D. 40; for he was still a student of philosophy in a.p. 16, 
when Nero was in Greece,’ and he calls himself a contemporary 
of that emperor,’ who was born in a.p. 37. His father’s name 
is not known, but it was probably the same as that of his 
great-grandfather Nicarchus,* just as Plutarch’s brother Lamprias 
was called after his grandfather. Of the circumstances of his 
life little is known. His chief instructor was Ammonius,’ under 





1 See the passages quoted by Creuzer, pp. 30—32, note. 

2 Leg. Alleg. I11. pp. 278, 326, Pfeiffer ; De Providentid, I. p. 25, Aucher. 

3 See Creuzer, u.s. pp. 2I—25. 

# Middleton, On the Greek Article, p. 37. Headds: ‘his style is indeed florid 
and oratorical, but by no means correct ’—an opinion which is not generally valid, 

5 As when he reads 73 7 xdpis cov for Tix} *"Evwx, or when he explains the 
name ‘git by ‘x mr dd fwijs Geof, De post. Caini, p. 238; and he actually 
founds his explanation of the wickedness of Hr (Gen. XX XVIII. 7) on the 
confusion of his name “WY, which signifies ‘wakeful,’ with iv ‘leather’ (Leg. 
Alleg. III. 23). Sometimes he derives the Hebrew names from the Greek, 
when he connects the Paradisiacal river Pecoay with Peldouas (Leg, Alleg, I. 20). 

§ wept rod EL év Aedgois 1. 

7 Vit. Anton. 87, ad jfin.: obros dptas ép’ hyar. 

8 This conjecture, which is sufficiently obvious, is as old as Corsini. 

® He calls him 6 jyuérepos xaOnynrhs, De disc, amic. ab adulat.p. 70 E. Cf. 
Quest. Symp. III, 1, TX. 1. 
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whom he studied at Athens; and he lived on terms of friend- 
ship with Favorinus.' While still young he was selected as 
one of a deputation sent from Cheronea to wait on the pro- 
consul.? And it was probably in the earlier part of his life 
that he first visited Italy, where he made the acquaintance of 
L. Junius Arulenus Rusticus, afterwards put to death by 
Domitian.’ He was again at Rome in the time of Trajan, who, 
according to Suidas, gave him consular rank, and made him 
superintendent of Illyria. It was probably about this time that 
he became intimate with Gaius Sossius Senecio, to whom he 
dedicated many of his works.‘ At the beginning of Hadrian’s 
reign he was Procurator of Greece,’ and he served as Archon of 
his native city,’ and was priest of the Pythian Apollo’ He 
seems to have died about a.p. 120.° 

Plutarch was a most prolific writer. Besides the parallel 
lives of eminent Greeks and Romans, by which he is best 
known, and which will be mentioned in a subsequent chapter, 
he has left us about eighty essays on a great variety of subjects.’ 
These miscellaneous treatises are designated in the editions as 
the Moralia, or moral works of Plutarch; but ten of them 
belong to his historical or antiquarian labours; and the others 
are dialogues or disquisitions on topics connected with almost 
every branch of literature. We find among them controversial 


_ pamphlets directed against the Stoics and Epicureans,” discus- 


sions on the opinions of various philosophers,” physical,” meta- 
physical,” political,” religious,’ and ethical tracts," rules of 





1 Above, ch. LIT. § 4., 

2 Pracepta gerende reipublice, p. 272, Wyttenb.: wéuvnuac véov euavrdv ere 
mpecBevrnv wed” érépov meupbévra mpds avOvrarov, 

3 De Curiositate, 15 ; III. p. 102, Wyttenb. 

4 The following are inscribed with Senecio’s name; De sentiendo profectu in 
virtute, his Symposiaca, and his lives of Theseus and Romulus, of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, of Dion and Brutus. See Wyttenbach, Animadv. VI. 1, p. 554. 

5 Syncell, p. 349. 6 Quest, Sympos. VI. 8. 

7 An seni sit Respublica gerenda, p. 792 E. 

8 Saxe puts it at this year, which is most probable; according to Corsini 
(p. XIT.), he died in a.p. 134. 

® The list in Wyttenbach (pp. CLIV.—CLXXII.) amounts to 86, but about 6 of 
these are spurious, 

10 See those numbered 74—77 in Wyttenbach’s list. 


Nl See No. 62. 12 Nos. 63—68, 18 No, 76. 
4 Nos, 54—57. 8 Nos. 45, 46. 16 Nos. 4—9, 31— 44. 
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health,’ advice to the newly married,*® good sayings of kings,* 

Lacedemonian brevities,* speculations on an inscription at 
Delphi,’ and consolations, one addressed to Apollonius, and one to 
his own wife on the death of their daughter.’ In this collection, 
some tracts at least, such as that ‘on the names of mountains 
and rivers, and what is found there,’’ are not genuine. But all 
the works which proceeded from Plutarch’s pen are distinguished 
by the qualities which have won so much reputation for his 
imitator Montaigne. Without much of profound or original 
thought, he exhibits a great deal of shrewd observation and 
practical common sense, and his prodigious stores of general 
knowledge are always brought to bear on the illustration of his 
subject in a very felicitous manner. His style is laboured, and 
his sentences are often unskilfully constructed. But there is 
nothing to censure in his language beyond the general faults of 
his age. 

As a philosopher, Plutarch was, like Philo, a Platonist 
tinctured with orientalism. But he was more decidedly Pla- 
tonic than the Alexandrian Jew, and not, like him, bound to 
uphold the documents of a particular form of eastern teaching. 
With regard to Greek systems, he not only inclines to Plato’s 
views, but directly controverts those of the Stoics and Epicureans ; 
on the other hand, he attaches but little importance to dialectics, 
which is the key-stone of Platonism,* and holds strongly to a 
belief in Providence, which was a prominent tenet of the Porch.° 
With regard to oriental doctrines, Plutarch professes a great 
reverence for the old worship of his country,” to the priesthood 
of which he ultimately belonged ; and he particularly objects to 
foreign superstitions and to the introduction of Jewish and 
Syrian rites into Greece.” But at the same time, he endeavours, 
like Philo, though from the Greek side, to harmonize the philo- 
sophy of religion with what he conceived to be the true inter- 
pretation of the worship of Isis and Osiris ; and he believed, like 





1 No, 11. 2 No. 12. 3 No. 15. 

4 Nos. 16, 18. 5 No. 28. 8 Nos. ro, 49. 

7 Wyttenb. p. CLXXII: ‘ manifesto spurius.’ 

8 De Prof. in Virt. 7. ® De serd Numinis vindictd, passim. 


10 Amator, 12 ; De sera Num. vind. 22. 
11 De superstit. 3, 8; De Stoic. repugn. 38. 
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the eastern dualists, in the existence both of a good spirit, who 
guided the conscience,' and of evil demons, and he acknowledged 
a malignant being of superior power.? His attempt to effect a 
compromise between religion and philosophy was rendered less 
successful by his want of confidence and clear views with regard 
to either of them.’ The most remarkable feature of resem- 
blance between him and Philo is his recognition of the dis- 
tinction between absolute and unmanifested Deity, and the 
Creating Power, which gives a form to the universe. With 
him, Isis corresponds to the Word, who connects creation with 
the supreme and invisible Osiris.‘ But he does not, like Philo, 
regard matter as absolutely passive. Holding generally, with 
his master Plato, to the opposition between the spiritual and 
the material, he did not regard the latter as being motionless 
or without a soul.’ He could not conceive that motionless and 
soulless matter could be the cause of evil; but sought this in 
the disorderly motions naturally belonging to a sort of lower 
soul. Thus he fell back on the dualism of Zoroaster, and 
referred the origin of the world to two distinct principles—one 
inherently good, and the other inherently evil... With him, as 
with the Manichzans, the soul of man—the middle man of 
Philo—was an intermediate nature,’ a battle-field between the 
opposing principles of good and evil; its rational part being 
derived from God and inclining to good; its irrational part 
being derived from the principle of evil in the world, and 
naturally inclining to the disorderly motions which belong to 
its origin.* The consolation which he suggests, is derived from 
the belief that these principles are not of equal power, but that 
the power of good, both in men and in the world, predominates 





1 ¢ What is Plutarch’s cardinal doctrine ? That the same word, the Demon who 
spoke to the heart of Socrates, is speaking to him and to every philosopher ; 
‘ coming into contact,’ he says, ‘ with him in some wonderful manner ; addressing 
the reason of those who, like Socrates, keep the reason pure, not under the dominion 
of passion, nor mixing itself greatly with the body, and therefore quick and sensitive 
in responding to that which encountered it’ (Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, 

. 96). 
. Ts et Os. 25, 26, 59; De def. Orac. 14, 38; De gen. Socr. 20, 33. 

3 Ritter, Hist. of Ancient Phil. IV. p. 493. 

4 Id. p. 498. 5 Platon. Quest, VIII. 8. 

6 De defect. Orac. 47; De anim. procr. 6, 27 ; Is. et Osir. 46 sqq. 

7 Is. et Osir. 48: rplrn res meratd picts. 8 Ibid. 49 
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over the power of evil.' In general, as Philo uses philosophy 


to interpret the laws of Moses, so Plutarch appeals to the same 
authority for the true and rational explanation of the systems 
of ancient lawgivers, whom he regards as the primitive theo- 
logians of the world,? and he subordinates tradition in all 
respects to speculation.* 

§ 4. The oriental tendencies of the Neo-Platonism which 
we have recognized in Philo and Plutarch, assumed a very 
definite form in the writings of Numenivus, who was a native of 
Apamea in Syria,‘ and flourished about the middle of the second 
century. Although we have only fragments of his numerous 
writings, the manner in which he is referred to by the Neo- 
Platonists and Platonizing Christians of the following age, shows 
that he was regarded as a great authority, and as having contri- 
buted more than any one to the reconciliation of Greek philo- 
sophy with oriental traditions. His leading principle was the 
belief that Plato, who formed, as he thought, a sort of connecting 
bond between Pythagoras and Socrates, really preached in a 
Greek form the revealed doctrines of the Jewish legislator. 
And he went so far as to say, ‘ What is Plato, but Moses talk- 
ing Attic Greek ?’° But he applied his Pythagorean principles 
also to the identification of Egyptian, Persian, and even Brah- 
minical dogmas.’ And without mentioning our Saviour by 
name, he made the Gospels the subjects of philosophical allegories 
not unlike those which Philo spun from the Pentateuch.’ 
Although he leant more than Philo or Plutarch on his Oriental 
authorities, the general complexion of his philosophy does not 
seem to have differed materially from theirs. According to 
him the Supreme God is quiescent in the creation, and this in 





1 [bid.: peueypévyn yap } Toide Tod Kbcpou ~yéveots Kal ctoracis éf évavTiwy, ob 
phy loocbevav Surdpewv, Gd THs BeArlovos 7b Kparos éotlv, 

2 De defect. Orac. 48 ; De anim. procr. 33. 

3 Js. et Osir. 63. 

4 His name Novujrws may have been a translation of the Semitic Ben-Chodesh, 
‘son of the month.’ At least, this interpretation is given in a Maltese inscription 
for the name of a man of Citium : Creuzer, ad Vit. Plotini, p. XCV. 

5 Clemens Alex. Strom. I. p. 411, Potter: ri ydp éor: TAdrav 4 Moos 
arrixifwy ; similarly Suidas, s.v. Novpmos. 

§ Euseb. Prep. Evang. IV. 7, 8. 

? Origen c, Cels. IV. 51, p. 543, De la Rue. 
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consequence of his own inherent motion.’ In order that the 
world might come into being, it was necessary that He should 
work by or through a primary emanation, a second God, a 
Son or Logos, who gives beginning and continued life to the 
world, who imparts the divine reason to man, and combines the 
eternal spirit with perishable matter.2 And thus the second 
God is divided into two, the one independent of the senses but 
acting on sensible objects, and the other locked up and included 
in tangible matter.’ The soul with him, as with Plutarch, was 
twofold, rational and irrational,‘ constituting an antagonistic 
dualism, a perpetual warfare within.’ Evil results from the 
irrational soul which is combined with matter, while the higher 
soul is good of itself.’ Man, then, is an intermediate being 
between spirit and matter, between good and evil. And if he 
would ascend to the highest nature of which he is capable, he 
must triumph over all sensual pleasures, and encourage his 
abstract reason by mathematical studies, and especially by 
studying the One.’ From these fragmentary notices, it is clear 
that Numenius occupied a very important and epochal position 
between the earlier and later Neo-Platonists, and it would not be 
too much to say that he was the immediate founder of the 
systems of Christian and heathen philosophy which flourished at 
Alexandria in the third century. It is expressly stated by 
Eusebius* that his works were a favourite study with Origen. 
Clement, we have seen,’ was well acquainted with them ; and 
Porphyry, in his life of Plotinus,” tells us that Amelius, one of 
the most distinguished disciples of that philosopher, had copied 
out and committed to memory most of the writings of Nume- 
nius, and that these works were read in the lecture rooms of 
Plotinus himself." Cronius, who is always mentioned along 





1 Euseb. Prep. Ev. XI. 18. 2 Td. ibid. TX. 22, XI, 18. 

3 Jd. ibid.: 6 wev oby wpSros wept ra vonrd, 6 5& Sedrepos wept ra vonrad Kal 
ale@nrd. Procl. in Tim. II. 95: 6 yap xbopmos Kar’ adrdov (Novurmor) 6 rplros éore 
eds. 

4 Porphyr. ap. Stob. Eel. I. 836. 5 Tambl. ib. 894. 

6 Euseb. Prep. Lv. XIII. 5. 7 Td. XI, 18, 22. 

8 Hist. Eccles. VI. 19, p. 204, Heinichen. ® Above, p. 182, note 5. 

10 p, LIII. Creuzer: cxeddv wdvra ra Novynvlov ypdyac xal ovvaryaryely Kat 
oxeddv Td wrelora éxuabety. 

lL Tbid. p. LXIV. Creuzer. 
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with Numenius, seems to have made the poems of Homer the. 
subjects of mystical and allegorical interpretations of the same > 


kind as those which Numenius and his school applied to the 
Oriental documents.’ 

§ 5. Although it seems clear, even on the admission of the 
Alexandrian Platonists themselves, that Numenius was the 
immediate founder of their school, the circumstance that he was 
not settled in Egypt not unnaturally led to the substitution for 
him of a later philosopher of the same class who lived and 
taught at Alexandria. This was AmMonivs, distinguished from 
others of the name as Saccas, from his original employment as 
a corn porter (saxkac=caxxopogoc). He was born about 
A.D. 170, and died after a.v. 243.2 It is stated by Porphyry 
that he was born a Christian, and that he apostatized from the 
true faith. But this is denied by Eusebius and Jerome.’ The pro- 
bability is that he had embraced the true faith, but that his philo- 
sophy ran into such generalities that it lost its specific character 
in regard to Christian teaching. His chief disciples at any rate 
were not professors of Christianity. Besides the great Plotinus, 
he taught Longinus, Herennius, both the Origens, and Hera- 
cles.‘ The only Christians among these were the last and 
Origenes Adamantius. Of the distinctive doctrines of Ammonius 
we have no means of forming an adequate notion. He not 
only committed nothing to writing, but, as it seems, regarded 
his teaching, or the most profound part of it, as a secret, which 
was not to be divulged to the public. At any rate we find 





1 Porphyr. De Antro Nymph. 21. It would almost appear, from what Porphyry 
says at the beginning of this tract, that it was suggested by a similar essay from 
the pen of Cronius ; he alleges that the gazetteers have found no such cave in 
Ithaca, &s dyot Kpémos, and after entering into some particulars, he adds: roaira 
tolvuv 6 Kpévios wrpoecrav yoy Exindov elvac od tois codois pdvov GAA Kal Tots 
idiwsrars dArpyopew Tt kai aivirrerbar dca TOUTwWY TOY ToLNTHDY. 

2 Plotinus, who was born in A.D. 205, began to study philosophy in 233, when 
he was twenty-eight years old, and did not go to Ammonius till he had made trial 
of the other teachers of Alexandria ; he stayed with Ammonius till his thirty-ninth 
year, i.e. till 244, when he joined the expedition of Gordian: Porphyry, Vita 
Plotini, 3, pp. LI, LI. Creuzer. 

3 Eusebius, H. £, VI. 19, pp. 206, 7, Heinichen; Jerome, Catal. Script. 
Eccles. § 55. 

* Ammian. Marcell. XXII. 16,16; Ruhnken, Dissert. Philol. de Vita et Scriptis 
Longini, § V.; Valesius and Heinichen, ad Euseb. H. E. VI. 10, pp. 201, 2. 
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that three of his disciples, Plotinus, Herennius, and the heathen 
Origen, were bound by a mutual engagement not to publish his 
doctrines. This engagement was first broken by Herennius, then 
Origen gave to the world some of his master’s theories, and finally 
Plotinus composed the important writings which have come 
down to us.’ But we cannot suppose that the latter was merely 
an expounder of Ammonius. On the contrary, we know that 
he took a line of his own, although Ammonius may have given 
the first impulse to his philosophical studies. The system of 
Ammonius seems to have been, in general terms, a scheme of 
comprehension, which was to answer the arguments derived 
from the discrepancies of philosophers by showing that, with 
Platonism for a connecting link, there was general agreement 
between the Stoics, Peripatetics, and Pythagoreans on the one 
side, and the Jewish, Egyptian, and Chaldzean traditions on the 
other. Those who adopted this scheme of comprehension were 
called ‘ Eclecties’ (exAsxrixot), because they selected the points 
of agreement and rejected the points of difference in the various 
theories,’ and the scheme itself was termed ‘ Syncretism’ (svy- 
Kontiopoc), from the union of the mixed tribes in Crete against 
the common enemy.* That Ammonius was the first founder of 
this school is expressly stated by Hierocles, who tells us‘ that the 
contests of philosophers continued to the time of the inspired 
(Ocodtéaxroc) Ammonius. ‘ He being first led by a religious 
impulse (ovroe mpwro¢ eMovotacac) to genuine philosophy, 
and overlooking the opinions of the many which brought the 
greatest reproach on philosophy, was well acquainted with both 
the Platonic and Aristotelian systems, and combined them in 
one and the same meaning, and taught philosophy free from 
discord to all his hearers, and especially to the best of his 
pupils, Plotinus, and Origen, and their followers. Now what 
is thus distinctly attributed to Ammonius is ascribed by Dio- 
genes of Laerte’ to Potamon of Alexandria, who flourished 
shortly before his own time (rpo oAtyouv). The age of Dio- 





1 Porphyr. Vit. Plotini, c. 3, p. LIT. Creuzer, 

2 Diog. Laért. ad jin, Prowemii. 

3 Plutarch, De Praterno Amore, p. 490 B. 

* Photius, Bibl, Cod, CCLI. (p. 1382); ef. CCXTV, (p. 550) 
5 ad jin, Prowmit, 
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genes is not known with certainty, but as he quotes Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, and Saturninus, he must have been a con- 
temporary of Plotinus at the very earliest. The eclectic 
Potamon, therefore, cannot have been the same as the Alexan- 
drian of that name, who, according to Suidas, flourished in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and wrote a commentary on 
Plato’s Republic. The Potamon mentioned by Porphyry as 
one of the disciples of Plotinus,’ and who, by a mistaken trans- 
lation, was converted into the parent of a child committed to 
that philosopher’s care, is perhaps to be identified with a certain 
Polemon, whose verses were tolerated and whose sentimental 
weakness was predicted by his master. A similar effort of 
criticism or linguistic observation would remove Potamon of 
Alexandria from all competition with Ammonius as the founder 
of the Eclectic school,? and leave us, under the former name, 
only the commentator on Plato in the Augustan age. 

The numerous writings’ which bear the mythological name 
of Hermes Trismecistus* are productions of Egyptian Pla- 





1 Plotini Vita, 9, p. LX. Creuzer: év rovras 5¢ Fv Kal Torduwr ob ris rasdev- 
cews dpovtifwr modddxts ay kal era aotodvros jKpodcaro, Wyttenbach, in a MS. 
note communicated to Creuzer (p. CII.), reads here Hodguwv and pérpa rooivros, 
comparing Vita Plotini, 11: mpdecme dé dv kal Trav cuvdvTwv twaldwy epi éexdorov 
olos dwroBjcerat ws kal wept Toguwvos olos cra, bri Epwrixds éorat kal dAvyoxpomos, 
Sep kai dréBn. 

? It is quite possible that we ought to read in the passage cited above from the 
preface of Diogenes: ére 5¢ mpd édlyou Kal éxNexrixh tis alpeois elojxOn bd 
[IlorJaywvos [l. ’Auuwrlov] tod ’Adetavdpéws. But there is no need to alter the 
text of Diogenes, for we may identify the Potamon, of whom he speaks, with the 
Ammonius, to whom he seems to refer, by supposing that the Egyptian name ofthe 
latter was really Pot-amon or Pet-ammon, ‘ he who belongs to Ammon,’ of which 


»Aupismios is merely the Greek version. Thus WT (Gen. XX XVII, 36), LXX- 


Ilereg¢ps, Engl. Potiphar, and yw Mi (Gen, XLI. 45), LXX. Ieregp7, Engl. 
Poti-pherah, really represent the Egyptian Petephres, ‘he that belongs to the Sun.’ 
See Rosellini, Monwm. Storichi, I. 117. If the Potamon of Diogenes was Ammonius 
Saccas, a book called crovyelwors, or ‘elementary instruction,’ was attributed to 
the chief of the Eclectics. 

3 See the list in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. I. pp. 46—94, and Baumgarten-Crusius, 
De Libr. Hermetic. Orig. et Indole, Jen. 1827. 

* According to Clemens Alexandrinus, in a remarkable passage (Strom. VI. p. 
757 8qq., Potter), there were forty-two books of Hermes, of which he gives the 
contents. See Bunsen, Zgypten, I. pp. 34, 35; Lepsius, Chronologie, I. 45, 46. 
Creuzer supposed that the forty-two columns of hieroglyphics under the ibis-headed 
Thoth at Edfu referred to this number of books, and gave their contents, but, 
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tonists. Some belonged to the school of Philo, and were 
known to Plutarch; others are of a much later date and not 
unaffected by the influence of Christianity. The Poimander 
(Iloymavdenc) is perhaps even an imitation of the well-known 
Pastor of Hermas.* These writings, which have borrowed their 
name from the god Thoth, who furnished Eratosthenes with a 
title for his astronomical poem, are only so far interesting as 
showing the extent to which the adoption and incorporation of 
existing beliefs and traditions were carried in the age which 
claims Ammonius as the founder of the eclectic scheme of 
comprehension. 

§ 6. Whatever opinion we may form of the influence and 
importance of Ammonius, there can be no doubt that his pupil 
PLorinvus occupies an eminent position in the later literature 
of Greece. This philosopher, whose name seems to indicate a 
connexion with the Plotia gens, was born at Lycopolis in Egypt 
A.D. 205.4. The slow development of his sickly frame did not 
prevent his early training, and after he had completed his scien- 
tific education, he betook himself, at the age of twenty-eight, to 
the study of philosophy. His other teachers sent him away 
dissatisfied and desponding ; and having communicated his dis- 
Satisfaction to one of his companions, he was taken by him to 
hear Ammonius, of whom he had not yet made trial. After 
the first lecture he exclaimed to his friend; ‘ this is the man of 
whom I was in search.”* For eleven years he attended dili- 
gently in the school of Ammonius, and when he was thirty-nine 
years old, he was inspired with a wish to visit the Brahmins 
and .Magi, and for this purpose joined the expedition which the 
emperor Gordian was conducting against the Persians. The 





according to Lepsius, the inscription is continuous, and not divided into forty-two 
chapters : see Parthey on Plutarch’s Jsis et Osiris, p.255. The name rpwpéywros 
does not occur on the Egyptian monuments ; Parthey, /.c. p. 155. 


1 Js. et Os. 61, p. 375 B. 2 Such as the Adyos réAevos and Spot. 
3 For the references to Christianity in this book, see Baumgarten-Crusius, u.s. 
Pp- 13 8qq- 


+ He was sixty-six years old when he died, at the end of the second year of 
Claudius, and was therefore born in the thirteenth year of Severus (Porphyr. Vit. 
Plotin. 2. p. LI. Creuzer). 

5 Porphyr. ibid.: rov dé elcehOdvra Kal dxodcavra pdvac pds rv ératpor, ToOTov 
éfjrour. 
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defeat and death of Gordian obliged him to give up this design. | 
With difficulty he made his escape to Antioch, and from thence | 


proceeded to Rome.’ Here he was established, in the fortieth 
year of his age, as a teacher of philosophy, and remained in 
Italy till his death in a.v. 270. At first, as has been men- 
tioned, he abstained from publishing the esoteric doctrines of 
Ammonius; but when the secret was broken by his fellow- 
pupils, Herennius and Origen, he considered himself released 
from all obligations to silence, and he communicated the doc- 
trines of his master in oral lectures, but in a very desultory 
and conversational manner.? In the first year of Gallienus 
(a.D. 254), Plotinus was induced by the solicitations of his 
friends to publish some of his lectures for the use of a select 
few among his hearers. When Porphyry came to Rome in 
A.D. 264, he found that this limited publication amounted to 
twenty-one books, of which he gives the titles. During the 
next six years, although Plotinus passed his summers in com- 
parative idleness,‘ he was induced, by Amelius and Porphyry, 
to add to the number of his literary productions, and composed 
twenty-four other books, of which the titles are also given, and 
which treat of questions as they were started in conversation 
with his most distinguished scholars.’ When Porphyry was in 
Sicily, whither he retired in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Gallienus (4.p. 268), Plotinus wrote and sent to him five books 
on happiness, providence, the knowledge of substances, and 
love. And in the two remaining years of his life Plotinus 
wrote four other treatises.’ These fifty-four books, according 
to Porphyry, varied in style and power with the different ages 
at which they were composed. The first twenty-one showed a 
want of mature vigour. The best were the next twenty-four, 





1 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. 2 (Creuzer), p. LIT. § 97: uddus pevywr els Thy’ Avridxeray 
dieohOn Kat Pidlarrov Thy Bagidelay kparnocavros, TeccapdKovra yeyouws ern, eis THY 
‘Pounr dvecouw, 

2 Id. ibid. § 98: hv 52 H dcaTpiBh ws bv airod Syretv rporpewouévou rods cuvdvras 
dratias wdjpns Kal woddfs Pdvapias, ws "Awédios qui dinyeiro, 

3 Ibid. p. LIV. 

4 Ibid. LV: rod Dwrivou ras Oepwas pev dyovros apyod, cuvdvros 5é dAdws ev 
Tats éuirlais. 

5 Id. ibid. § 101: woddGy ekerdcewy ey tais cuvovelas yryouévwr Kal ypdgew 
abroy dgvolyrwy ’AueXlov Te kal éuod, 

§ Ibid. c. 6, p. LVI, 7 Ibid. § 103. 
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excepting the shorter treatises among them. And the last nine, 
especially the last four of them, exhibited a decline of the 
author’s faculties: All the works of Plotinus were hastily and 
perhaps carelessly composed, and he never read over what he 
had committed to writing, principally on account of the weak- 
ness of his eyesight.’ He trusted to the coherency of his un- 
written thoughts,’ which were fuller than his power of expres- 
sion; he wrote, when he was obliged to write, with the greatest 
distaste for the mechanical operation; his handwriting was 
indistinct, his orthography careless ;* his style often obscure, 
and sometimes barbarous. Under these circumstances, the 
editorship, which devolved on Porphyry, was attended with un- 
usual difficulties; and the works, as we have them, must be 
regarded as bearing the same relation to the actual compositions 
of Plotinus, as the collections of aphorisms and sermons which 
our Dr. Whichcot’s friends published after his death. The 
arrangement adopted by Porphyry was very characteristic of his 
Pythagorean tendencies. He was delighted, he tells us, to 
have to deal with fifty-four books, a multiple of the perfect and 
mystic numbers six and nine,’ and divided the collection into 
six enneads or groups of nine treatises connected by some unity 
of subject: the first comprised the moral positions ;° the second 
the physical discussions ;’ the third the theory of the world ;§ 
the fourth treated of the soul ;° the fifth of the intellect and of 
ideas ;” the sixth of entity, unity, and the good." Again the 





1 Ibid. $§ 103, 104. 

2 Tbid. c. 8, p. LIX: ypdwas yap éxeivos Sis 7d ypadev peraBarety oddé mor’ 
av qwéoxero, GN’ ovde wat yodv dvayvavar Kal dieOeiv did 7d Thy Spacw ph 
brnpereicbar abtg mpds Thy avdyrwow, 

3 [hid.: divixorov rypetv Thy didvoay, 

4 [bid.: &ypape 52 ob're els 7d KddXOS drroTuTOtpmevos TA ypdupara, obre edotuws 
Tas cvdd\aBds Siapadr, ore rhs dpOoypadlas ppovrlfwr. 

5 Tbid. c. 24, p. LXXVIII.: rj rederbrgnre rod EF dpiOuod cal rais évvedocy 
dopévws érirvydv. See Creuzer’s néte on this passage, and on Hnnead. VI. lib. 6, 
p. 366. 6 Ibid. } mpwrn évveds Exec TA HOtKwrepd Tdde. 

7 Ibid. p. LXXIX: % 6e Sevrépa trav pvoixdv cuvaywyhy Exovea rd wept Kbopov 
kal Ta TQ Kho dvixovra mepréxet. 

8 Jhid.: 5 rpirn, Ere ra wept Kbopuou Exovea, mepelAnge ra wept rOv kara Kbomov 
Oewpoupévw Tatra. 

9 Thid. p. LXXX.: % 88 rerdprn rd wept Yuxis etnxe cvyypduuara. 

10 [bid.: 4 5¢ réurrn Exec Tas wept vod brobéces. 

1 Ibid. c. 26, p. LXXXI, 
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first three enneads, the fourth and fifth, and the last, formed 
three separate bodies (ewuaria). It is quite clear that this 
arbitrary arrangement was necessitated by the difficulty which 
Porphyry experienced in endeavouring to systematize a number 
of occasional works written at such different periods of his 
master’s intellectual activity. It is almost surprising, however, 
that it did not occur to him to recognize the diversity in the 
style of the works, which, as he himself has told us, was occa- 
sioned by this circumstance. But perhaps his veneration for 
the writer obliged him to believe that, after all, his thoughts 
were all golden and must have an inherent consistency, so that 
there was no real necessity for chronological distinctions. 
During the long period of his residence at Rome, Plotinus 
enjoyed an estimation almost approaching to a belief in his 
superhuman sanctity and wisdom. His ascetic virtue, and the 
mysterious transcendentalism of his conversation, which made 
him the Coleridge of the day, seems to have carried away the 
minds of his associates, and raised them to a state of imagina- 
tive exaltation. He was regarded as a sort of prophet, divine 
himself, and capable of elevating his disciples to a participation 
in his divinity. Envious sorcerers could produce no effect on 
such a sage. Like the Brahmin hermits of the Rdmdyana, he 
was magic proof, and when Olympius the Alexandrian, who 
had been his fellow-pupil in the school of Ammonius, endea- 
voured to make him star-stricken by his magic arts, the 
machinations recoiled on himself, and he was shrivelled up like 
a purse and all his limbs were distorted.? Similarly, when 
the Egyptian priest* came to Rome, and wished to exhibit his 
skill in calling up spirits, a god appeared as the tutelary spirit 
of Plotinus instead of one of the inferior demons.‘ These 
coincidences, or collusions, show how sacred a character had 





1 Porphyry, Vit. Plot. § 145. 

2 Id. ibid. 10, § 110. p. LXI.: ’Oddurws..... . dorpoBorfca avriv 
payetoas érexelpnoev, érel 5é els EauTrdv orpepduevov Tobero Thy émcxelpnow édeye 
mpos Tods cuv7pOers weydAny elvac Thy THs YuxFs TOU Wwrivov Sivayw... . Wdwrivos 
wévrot Tod ’OX\uprlou eyxetpodvros dvrekayBdvero (animadvertit, Ficinus, retinuit, 
cohibuit, Creuzer), \éywv airG 7d cua rote &s Ta cUoTacTa Baddvria E\KecOat, TOY 
HedGr aitgG mpds GdAdnra cvvOABowévwr. 

3 Id. ibid. § 111 : Alyéwridbs tts lepeds. ‘ Forsan Anebo ille ad quem Porphyrii 
epistola,’ Fabricius. 4 Gedy éNOety Kal ph Tov Saudvwr elvac yévovs. 
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attached to Plotinus. And we see the same evidenced in his 
social influence. Men and women of the highest rank crowded 
around him, and his house was filled with young people -of 
both sexes whom their parents when dying had committed to 
his care. Rogatianus, a senator and pretor elect, gave up his 
wealth and dignities, and lived as the humble bedesman of his 
friends,’ devoting himself to ascetic’ and contemplative philo- 
sophy. His self-denial obtained for him the approbation of 
Plotinus, who held him up as a pattern of philosophy, and he 
gained the more solid advantage of a perfect cure from the 
worst kind of rheumatic gout.* The influence of Plotinus 
extended to the imperial throne itself. The weak-minded 
Gallienus and his empress Salonina were so completely guided 
by the philosopher, that he had actually obtained permission to 
convert a ruined city in Campania into a Platonopolis, in which 
the laws of Plato’s Republic were to be tested by a. practical 
experiment; and the philosopher had promised to retire thither 
accompanied by his chief friends.* The execution of this 
visionary scheme was prevented by some of the emperor’s 
advisers, not, we may suppose, from some bad motive, as 
Porphyry suggests,’ but because their judgment was sounder 
than that of Gallienus and his philosophical father-confessor. 
The general tendency of Plotinus, as a metaphysical theorist, 
may be gathered from many circumstances recorded by his 
biographer. His feeble constitution, which, contrary to the 
rules of his master Plato, he was obliged to nurse by a most 
elaborate system of nosotrophy,’ increased his contempt for the 
animal frame in which his divine spirit was encased. He 
would never allow his portrait or bust to be taken, and when 
he was pressed by his friend Amelius to sit for his likeness, 





1 Porphyr. c. 7, § 106, p. LVIIT. 
2 The commentators are at variance as to the phrase: cireiodac wapd play. 
' Fabricius says it means altero quolibet die, and Ficinus, cibum in dies wnicum 
assumebat. It obviously denotes that ‘he fasted on alternate days,’ for rap’ judpav 
means ‘every other day ;’ Soph. Aj. 471. ri yap wap’ fuap tyudpa réprew tye ; 
Aristoph. Ran, 645: mryyh rapa whayiv éxdrepor. 

8 Tbid.: rodaypavra pev od rws ws Kal Slippy BacrdferOar dvappwoOivat 

4 Jd. c. 12, § 114, p. LXITI. 

5 [bid.: pOovodvres } vener@vres # 5c’ G\Anv twa alrlay woxOnpdy, 

8 Id. 2, § 93, P- 4 
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he said: ‘Is it not sufficient to carry about the image, which 
nature has placed around us, and must one leave behind a 
more lasting image of this image, as though it were something 
worth looking at?’ It is added that Amelius gained his 
object by introducing the artist Carterius into the lecture 
room of Plotinus, and getting him to draw his portrait from 
memory.” In the same spirit of sublime contempt for his 
lower nature, he addressed the following words to Eustochius, 
the only friend who attended his death-bed, and who had been 
slow in coming from Puteoli to the Campanian villa of his 
friend Zethus, where he died: ‘I am still waiting here to take 
leave of you, and now I am endeavouring to lead up the divine 
principle which resides in us to that which lives in the universe.’ 
He expired immediately afterwards ; and the lovers of the mar- 
vellous were gratified by the assurance that, as his breath left 
his body, a serpent glided from under his bed and made its 
escape by a hole in the wall.* This asceticism and contempt 
for material existence was probably a result of the oriental 
ingredients in his early training. We have seen that he wished 
to accompany Gordian on his Persian expedition in a.p. 242-3. 
The system of Manichzeus, who was born in a.p. 240, and died 
in A.D. 277, shows what results might be derived from philo- 
sophizing on the dualism of the Persians. Whether Plotinus 
had access to the materials from which Manicheus constructed 
his theory,‘ or whether that heretic, who was well acquainted 
with Greek literature, had obtained a knowledge of the doctrines 
of Plotinus, or, what is more likely, of Numenius, cannot be 
known; but it is obvious that Plotinus and Manichzus had 
much in common, notwithstanding the statement that the former 
was strongly opposed to the system of Zoroaster. This oppo- 
sition was conducted rather by his pupils Porphyry and Amelius 





1 Porphyr. 1, § 92: ob yap dpket pépew 8 7 picts eldwrov quiv weprrédeccev, GAG 


eldwdov eldwrov cvyxwpe adrov d&oby modvxpovuwrepov KaTahureiy ws bh TL TOY © 


aétobedt ww epywv ; 2 Ibid. § 93. 

3 bid. $§ 94, 95: émredh Evoréxtos Bpadéws mpds abrov adlxero, elrayv bre oé ere 
mepyséevw, kal pioas meipaicba 7d év huty Belov dvdyew mpds 7d ev mavrl Oetor, 
Spdxovros bard Thy KAlynv SeNObvros, ev GF KaréxerTo, Kal els dmhv ev TH Tolxw bTdp- 
Xovoav vrodeduxéros, dpjKe TO mvedua. 

4 There is a direct reference to one of the main positions of the Manicheans in 
Ennead. V, 8. 8, p. 1015, 1. 17, Creuzer. 
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than by himself; and the work, in which the former charged 
with spuriousness a book attributed to Zoroaster,’ may have 
been directed against one of the Manichzan reproductions. The 
simple and intelligible statement? that Plotinus resolved phy- 
siology into magic, and ethics into asceticism—that his theory 
of nature rested on a belief in certain magical affinities—and 
that virtue, according to his view, was merely a purification 
from the corporeal or sensible—shows that his opposition to 
the Gnostics and to the Persian dualists must have sprung from 
differences of detail, and that he really concurred with them in 
the main practical results of their doctrines. He did not adopt 
the system of emanations, and his triad of the good, the mind, 
and the soul,’ was neither the Christian Trinity,‘ nor the Mani- 
chean caricature of it—namely, the Supreme Being, with his 
accessaries, Mithras and the Paraclete. But his belief that the 
sun and the stars are animated beings’ is Zoroastrian, and he 
undoubtedly shows a leaning to the hieroglyphic mysteries of 
his own countrymen the Egyptians.” And though he makes 
some very sensible observations on the absurdity of the notion 
entertained by the Jews and other eastern nations that deemons 
are the cause of certain maladies,’ he does not relinquish the 
eriental machinery of intermediate existences,° and even believes 
that every man has his own genius or attendant spirit. Many 
of his doctrines sound like echoes of the Sankhya theories of the 
Indians, though he does not mention them by name ; and it is 
quite clear that in more than one passage he makes tacit refer- 





1 Porph. Vit. Plot. c. 16,$ 119, p. LX VI.: Top@ipios 5¢ éye mpds rd Zwpoderpov 
cuxvods wemoimuar éhéyxous K.T.D. 

2 See Ritter, Hist. Phil. vol. IV. p. 606. 

8 The Triad of Plotinus was (1) 7d dydOov, (2) 6 vods, (3) ) Yuxh rod mavrés. 
See Ennead. II. g. 1, p. 358 sqq., Creuzer. Cf. III. 5. 3, V. 2. 1, V. 1. 6, 
Me 1..3: 

4 See Caesar Morgan, on the Trinity of Plato and Philo-Judeus, pp. 125 sqq., 
ed. Holden, Cambridge, 1853. 

5 Ennead. V. 1. 2, p. goo, Creuzer. 

6 Ennead, V. 8. 6, p. 1011, Cr. 

7 Ennead. Il. 9. 14, p. 386, Cr. The passage is well worthy of the attention of 
those who still uphold the reality of demoniacal possession. 

8 Ennead. III. 4. 6, p. §19, Cr. The disembodied souls of good men are also, 
according to his views, a sort of beneficent demons ; IV. 7. 15, p. 871. 

® Tbid. passim, and see Creuzer’s note, vol. III. pp. 160, 161. 
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ence to Philo.’ It is probable that he was not acquainted with 
Christianity except through the Gnostics, to whom he is as 
strongly opposed as Hippolytus or any other Christian bishop : 
but his express denial of a bodily resurrection would have 
placed him at once in direct antagonism to any true follower 
of St. Paul.’ 

The relation in which Plotinus stood to his predecessors 
among the Greek philosophers is very easily stated: He had 
made himself acquainted with every system, and culled from 
them all whatever seemed to support his solution of the great 
problems of thought and existence. Plato is the chief authority 
and the starting-point in his speculations. But he takes full 
cognizance of Aristotle, whose system of categories he directly 
opposes ;* and he endeavours in all essential points to identify 
the doctrines of the Old Academy and the Lyceum.* To effect 
this, he is obliged to have recourse to an overstrained latitude 
of interpretation, sometimes making his own inferences from 
opinions half expressed, and not unfrequently quoting from 
memory. Although he is strongly at variance with the Stoics 
on the grounds of knowledge, treating with great contempt 
their doctrine of intellectual conception, he borrows a good deal 
from Chrysippus, wherever he can find an agreement even in 
expression. The older writers also furnished him with sug- 





1 e.g. in II. g. 1. 

2 Ennead. Ill. 6. 6: 4 & ddnOwh eyptyopots, adnOwh ard coparos, ob pera 
oapatos, dvdoracis. 1 wey yap wera owparos, werdoracls éorw, é£ Gddov eis EdXov 
Umvoy, olov é& érépwv Seuviwy’ 4 F adnOhs, Sws ard Tay cwudrwv, & Tis Picews bvTAa 
Tis évaytias Yuxq, Td évavtlov els ovolay &yer. Creuzer (III. p. 348) has called 
attention to a striking resemblance between St. Paul’s expression in 1 Cor. XIII. 
12, and Plotinus, Ennead. VI. 2. 22. 

3 See Creuzer’s note on Ennead. VI. 1, init. pp. 319 sqq. 

4 The reader may take for an example his method: of dealing with the theory of 
numbers in Ennead. V1.6. Trendelenburg says (Gesch. d. Kategorienlehre, 1846, 
p. 232): ‘ Plotinus applies himself anew to a doctrine of categories, but what he 
brings forward is a sort of combination of Platonic and Aristotelian elements. In 
three of his books he treats of the categories: in Znnead. VI. 1, he submits Aristotle 
and the Stoics to a critical examination ; in VI. 2, he treats of the categories of the 
intelligible ; in VI. 3, of the categories of the perceptible. He combats Aristotle, 
but what he gives himself stands entirely and absolutely on Aristotle’s foundations, 
only that he endeavours here, as in other particulars, to make the Aristotelian 
elements serviceable to Plato, It remains a question, however, whether a har- 
monious mixture is the result, or rather only a medley.’ 
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gestive materials. He was acquainted with Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, Empedocles,: Parmenides, and the most ancient 
Pythagoreans:' And he refers directly to the later Peripatetics, 
Aristoxenus and. Diczearchus.? He cannot, then, be termed 
strictly or exclusively a Neo-Platonist; he is equally a Neo- 
Aristotelian, and a Neo-Philosopher in general. He has himself 
one pervading idea, to which he is always recurring, and to 
which he accommodates as far as he can the reasonings of all 
his predecessors. It is his object to proclaim and exalt the 
immanent divinity of man, to raise the soul to a contemplation 
of the good and the true, and to vindicate its independence of 
all- that is sensuous, transitory, and special. With an enthusiasm 
bordering on fanaticism, he proclaims. his philosophical faith in 
an unseen world ; and rejecting with indignation ‘ the humiliating 
attempt to make out that the spiritual world is no better than 
an essence or elixir drained off from the material—that thoughts 
are merely the shadows and ghosts of sensations,’ he tells his 
disciples that ‘the inward eyes of Consciousness and Conscience 
required to be purged and unscaled at the fountain of heavenly 
radiance before they can discern the true form and colour and 
value of spiritual objects.’* 

‘For a detailed account of the philosophy of Plotinus we must 
refer the reader to the professed historians of ancient philosophy.“ 
His. literary character may be briefly described. ‘The reader 
_ of the Enneads will be most struck by the great inequality of 
the style, and by a perpetual and wearisome repetition of the 
same thoughts. This is fully explaimed by the fact that the 
collection which we have is made up of works written hastily 
to answer questions from pupils at different periods of the 
author’s life, arid subsequently arranged, according to the order 
of the subjects, by admiring friends who did not feel themselves 
at liberty to remodel or abridge these fugitive essays. It has 
indeed been supposed that the edition which has come down to 





1 See e.g. Ennead. IV. 7. p. 847, Creuzer, where he refers to Democritus. 
Fabricius has drawn up a list of all the eminent men mentioned by Plotinus ; see 
Creuzer's Prolegomena, pp. XL., XLI. 

2 Ennead. III. 6, p. 560, 1. 7, Creuzer. IV. 7, p. 847, 1. 10, Oreuzer. 

8 Hare, Victory of Faith, p. 41. 

4 A good general sketch is given by Creuzer, Prolegomena, p. XX VI. sqq. 
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us is a combination of the two recensions by Porphyry and 
Eustochius.' Be that as it may, we can no more regard the 
Enneads of Plotinus as an elaborate and methodical production 
of literary genius, than we could form that opinion of the post- 
humous publication of a number of sermons, representing the 
preaching of some divine during the best part of his life, and 
arranged according to their subjects by some members of his 
congregation. The style of Plotinus’ varies with his subject, 
and perhaps with the author whose writings on that subject were 
immediately in his recollection. When he is treating of some 
more popular topic, he writes intelligibly, sensibly, and plea- 
santly. When he can hardly grasp his own meaning, he writes 
obscurely and confusedly. But everywhere there are marks of 
negligence, or of an incomplete mastery of the resources of the 
Greek language. At the best he is an imitator of some classi- 
cal model. At one time we have a Thucydidean brevity; at 
another time the preciseness of Aristotle; frequently he flows 
on in the diffuse eloquence of Plato’s diction; sometimes he 
rises to flights of poetic extravagance ; and occasionally he exhi- 
bits traces of the figurative language and antithetic constructions 
of his Oriental models. In general, it may be said that Plotinus 
is better fitted to be read in a judicious collection of elegant 
extracts than for a continuous perusal in his collected works, 
and we are sure that not even the typographical magnificence 
with which the University of Oxford has put forth the excellent 
edition of Creuzer* will procure students for Plotinus at the 
expense of the time which ought to be bestowed on Plato and 
Aristotle. 

§ 7. The most eminent among the immediate scholars of 





1 This is Creuzer’s conjecture ; see his note on Ennead. IX. 1, vol. III. p. 79. 
On the double recension in general, see Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 696, Harl. 
(in Creuzer’s Prolegomena), and Creuzer’s notes, vol. III. pp. 98, 202, 253. There 
are certain discrepancies between the text of Plotinus and the extract given by 
Eusebius, Prep. Evang. XV. 22, which have also a difference in the title ; sec 
Creuzer, III. p. 247, who thinks that Porphyry sometimes abridged Plotinus, as 
in the discussion of Aristotle’s Entelechia: ad Vit. Plot. p. CXXI. 

2 Porphyry’s description of his style (Vit. Plot. c. 14, p. LXIV. Creuzer) is as 
follows : év TG ypdgew ctvrovos yéyove kal rodvvous, Bpaxds Te kal vofact mreovd fw 
4 AéEect, TA OANA EvOovaeray Kal exrabds ppdfwvr, cal 7d [wera ?] cummrabelas [uadrov ”] 
7 wapaddcews. 

3 QOxonii, 1835, in three volumes 4to. 
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Plotinus were Amelius and Porphyry, the latter of whom 
Occupies a very important place among the later Greek 
writers. 

AMELIvs, or more properly Amerivs, was merely the ethnical 
name of GeNnTILIANUs, a native of Ameria in Umbria.’ Origi- 
nally a laborious student of the works of Numenius, he became 
a regular attendant at the lectures of Plotinus in the third year 
after that philosopher came to Rome, and never left him till the 
end of his life, when he retired to Apamea in Syria, the native 
place of Numenius.?__ He had the honour of convincing Porphyry 
of the truth of the doctrines of Plotinus, and was joined with 
him in the successful effort to induce their common master to 
commit his doctrines to writing. His principal work was a 
treatise in forty books intended to prove, in opposition to Zostri- 
anus, that Numenius was not entitled to be considered as the 
original author of the doctrines of Plotinus.*. Connected with 
Porphyry by their admiration for their common master, Amelius 
differed from him very widely in his appreciation of Christianity. 
Whether he was eventually a Christian is not known.‘ But he 
is cited by Eusebius and others’ as having quoted with great 
approbation St. John’s definition of the Logos, and he is 
probably meant by Augustine when he speaks of a certain 
Platonist, who said that the beginning of St. John’s Gospel 
ought to be written in letters of gold and set in the most con- 
spicuous place in every church.° 





1 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. c. 7, p. LVII. Creuzer : ’Awédcov dard ris Tovekilas, ob rd 
Bvona qv Tevridcavds 7d kbpiov’ abros 5é ia TOD p Apmépiov adbrov xadety jélov, dard Tis 
dpeplas } Tis duedelas mpérew airg KaretcOa: \éywr. Ameria, which is in Umbria, 
and not in ancient Etruria, is now called Amelia, so that the change of name may 
have been due merely to a difference of articulation. 

2 Hence he is erroneously called ’Arayeds by Suidas. 

8 Porphyry, Vit. Plotin. c. 16. § 119, p. LX VI. Creuzer. 

4 Gibbon, referring to him, says (vol. III. p. 48, note 20, ed. W. Smith): ‘the 
Platonists admired the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, as containing an exact 
transcript of their own opinions,’ and Creuzer remarks (p. XCV): ‘hic sibi per- 
suaserat Adyou appellationem e philosophia Platonicé in Joannis Evangelium 
translatam, et cum hujus exordium vehementer admiratus esset in loco I. 34, aliam 
distinctionem instituerat.’ And this may have been the extent of his Christianity, 

5 Euseb. Prep. Ev. XI. 19, p. 143, Heinichen ; Theod. Gr. affect. Il. p. 33 ; 
Cyrill. c. Julian. VIII. p. 283, quoted by Bentley, Remarks on Freethinking, 
p- 456, ed. Randolf. 

6 August. De Civ. Dei, X. 29: ‘Quod initium 8, Evangelii, cui nomen est 
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Porruyry owes the name by which he is so well known to 
the fashion of translating foreign designations which was common 


in that age.’ He was born in a.p. 233 at Batanea,’ the Bashan _ 


of the Old Testament; and his native name was that of the 
servant who was wounded by St. Peter, namely, Malchus (i.e. 
Melek, ‘a king’). It was his friend Amelius who, in the 
dedication of his book in defence of Plotinus, converted the 
Semitic name into Basileus, and Longinus, it seems, ‘sub- 
sequently changed this substantive into the adjective Por- 
phyrius (xoppbpwo¢, ‘clad in purple or royal - robes’), which 
was intended as a ‘synonym.’ He was a pupil of Origen at 
Ceesarea, and afterwards went to Athens, where he was instructed 
by Longinus in rhetoric and in that form of Neo-Platonism 
which the great critic still maintained, but which was very 
different from the theory of Plotinus. When he came to’ Rome, 
for the second time, at the age of thirty, and joimed the school 
of Plotinus there,’ he wrote a book: to combat some of his new 
‘teacher’s doctrines. Amelius was deputed to answer this chal- 
lenge, and did so in a treatise of some length. The controversy 
was extended to a reply by Porphyry, and a rejoinder by Ame- 
lius, when the former admitted his error, and read a recantation 
before his fellow disciples.’ From this time he became one of 
the most zealous adherents of Plotinus, and so entirely obtained 
the confidence of that philosopher that he was intrusted with 





secundum Joannem, quidam Platonicus aureis litteris conscribendum, et per omnes 
ecclesias in locis eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat.’ 

1 Besides the case of Numenius and Porphyry, we have Paulinus, whom 
Amelius called Mixxados (Porphyr. Vit. Plot. c. 7, p. LVII.), and Maximus, 
whom Numenius called Méyanos (id. c. 17, p. LXVIL.). 

2 He calls himself a Tyrian (Vit. Plot. p. LIX.), and Eunapius says his native 
place was Tyre (x Porph. p.7). Perhaps Tépiov is a corruption for D%piov. “At 
any rate, Jerome and Chrysostom call him Baraveiwrns (Creuzer, p. C.) 


3 Eudocia supposed he was called ‘the purple man’ from being a Tyrian! See - 


Creuzer’s note, p, CXV. Longinus had called: him Malchus in a letter addressed 
to him and Cleodamas: Vit. Plotini, 17. p. LX VII. 
* Suidas (s.v. “Aué\tos) is mistaken in-saying ‘that Amelius was a teacher of 
Porphyry. 
- * Vit. Plotini, c. 18.+p. LXVIE. Creuzer: poris cuvels Ta eyopeva eya 6 
Tlopgipios pereOéunv kal marwwoiay ypdyas év rH Siar pi89-dvéyrwv, * It-seems that 
a reference to this Palinode, has crept in from the margin to the text of ‘Timzus’ 
aa Platonicum s.v. obx xigra. See Ruhnken, ad 1. and Pref. p. IX. ed. 
eck, 


eee 
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the duty of arranging and publishing his works, and has also 
favoured us with a rather egotistical, but very enthusiastic 
biography of the author of the Enneads. His intercourse with 
Plotinus continued for about six years, when the contempt for 
the flesh, which he had gained in his transcendental studies, 
assumed the form of a settled melancholy, and ideas of suicide 
arose in his mind. ‘To divert his thoughts Plotinus recom- 
mended a journey to Sicily, and Porphyry was residing there 
when his master died.' He then returned to Rome; and here, 
in all probability, he spent the remainder of his life, which was 
protracted to a-very advanced age. He tells us, in his life of 
Plotinus, that he was sixty-eight when he shad the only 
theophany with which he was ever favoured.2, When quite an 
old man he married a Christian widow, named Marcella, with 
seven children, and we have still a letter’ written about ten 
months after their marriage, and containing an outline of his 
practical philosophy. When he died isnot mentioned ; but it 
was of course after a.p. 302, as he was more than sixty-eight 
when he wrote the life of Plotinus. 

_ For the age in which he lived Porphyry was a good writer, 
and his learning was stupendous.‘ In philosophy he was little 
more than a commentator on Plotinus; but his Syrian origin 
and the Orientalism in which he was brought up made him 
incline more than his master to the tenets of the new Pytha- 
goreans, and his peculiar temperament made him an advocate 
of thaumaturgy, even if he was not a sincere believer in it. 





1 Vit. Plot. c. 11, pp. LXII., LXIITI. Creuzer. 

2 bid. ¢: 23, p. LXXVIL.: ¢ dy wal éyw 6 Toppipuos drat Néyw wrAnoidoa Kal 
évwO jac eros drywv é&jxoordy Te Kal &ydoor. 

3 Published from a MS, in the Ambrosian Library by Cardinal Mai (Mediol, 
1816). 

4 Of the style of Porphyry, Eunapius says (p. 9, Boiss.): 6 Toppipss, Sowep 
*Epuaixh ris cetpa kal rpds dvOpmmous érwevouoa, dia moxiAns watdelas mdvra eis 7d 
eiyrworov kal xabapdv ééyyeddev. For his learning, see Augustin. Civ. Dei. 
XIX. 22: ‘doctissimus philosophorum Porphyrius quamvis Cbristianorum 
acerrimus inimicus ;} XXV.: ‘philosophus nobilis ;’ XXXII: ‘homo non 
mediocri ingenio preditus ;’ and in another place ; ‘magnus gentilium philosophus.’ 
Even Eusebius calls him 6 yewvatos giddcopos, 6 Oavmacrds Oebdoyos, 6 Tar 
dropiijrwv piorns (Prep. Evang. V. 14, 211, Heinichen), As Longinus was 
called rév ypayparixGy procopwraros, so Porphyry was termed trav gidordpwv 
ypauparicwraros: see Wyttenb. ad Zunap, p. 7, Boiss. 
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His violent opposition to Christianity was no doubt occasioned 


by the feelings so well described by Gibbon. ‘The prevailing | 


sect of the new Platonicians,’ says our great historian,’ ‘ judged 
it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom they 
despised, against the Christians, whom they had reason to fear. 
These fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of extract- 
ing allegorical wisdom from the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
instituted mysterious rites of devotion for the use of their chosen 
disciples ; recommended the worship of the ancient gods as the 
emblems or ministers of the Supreme Deity, and composed 
against the faith of the Gospel many elaborate treatises, which 
have since been committed to the flames by the prudence of 


orthodox emperors.’ It is clear, however, that Porphyry had — 


but little faith in the old polytheism of the Greeks. — He 
expressly tells his wife that outward worship does neither good 
nor harm, and in his letter to Anebos he raises doubts as to 
the efficacy even of the theurgic arts, which were so intimately 
connected with his own demonology. His religion, so far as 
he had any, was that of an Oriental ascetic, who believed that 
all happiness and all duty consisted in ignoring the conditions 
of that composite existence from which death would set him 
free. 

We have the titles of nearly sixty works attributed to Por- 
phyry.2. Of these the most important or best known are the 
following : 

(a) ‘ A life of Pythagoras.’ This is merely a fragment, and 
probably belonged to his general history of the philosophers. 

(6) ‘On the life of Plotinus and the arrangement of his 
works.’ This is the well-known biography to which we are 
indebted for all our information respecting the career of the 
great Neo-Platonist. 

(c) ‘On abstinence from the flesh of animals’ (zepi avoying 
tov ~euboxwv). This celebrated treatise, consisting of four 
books, is addressed to a recreant Pythagorean, who had relapsed 
into the use of animal food. Though the principles of asceticism 





1 Roman Empire, o. XVI. II. p. 266, ed. W. Smith. 

* A learned and satisfactory sketch of the literary history of Porphyry was 
published at Rome in 1630 by Lucas Holstenius of Hamburg: Dissertatio de Vitd 
et Scriptis Porphyrii philosophi. 
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are generally maintained, the writer’s chief object seems to have 
been to recommend a more spiritual worship in the place of the 
sacrificial system of the heathen world,' with all its false notions 
and practical abuses. This work is valuable on many accounts, 
and full of information. 

(d) ‘The Epistle to Anebo’ is an effort of scepticism directed 
against opinions which Porphyry himself entertained at one 
period of his life. He raises doubts as to the truth of dualism 
and demonology, and as to the efficacy of theurgic arts, incanta- 
tions, and animal sacrifice. The work provoked a reply gene- 
rally attributed to his scholar Iamblichus. The epistle itself is 
known to us only from some fragments and extracts preserved 
by Eusebius. 

(e) ‘ On the grotto of the nymphs in the Odyssey.” This is 
an allegorical interpretation of the passage in the thirteenth 
book of the poem, describing the cave in Ithaca, near which 
Ulysses landed. It is an amusing specimen of the spirit in 
which Porphyry explained the old epic poem. The cave repre- 
sents the world, in a sense half Platonic? and half Zoroastrian, 
and the water nymphs to whom it belonged are human souls on 
the road to their union with the bodies which they are destined 
to inhabit,’ ‘for these,’ as Numenius says, ‘sit by the water 
because it was inbreathed by divinity,‘ according to the saying 
of the prophet Moses ;? though the wisest soul, that which is 
pure from bodily generation, is dry according to Heracleitus.' 
We have also a sample of his commentary on the Jad in the 
shape of thirty-two ‘ Homeric questions.’ 

(f) ‘ Against the Christians,’ in fifteen books.’ This cele- 





1 As it seemed to impugn also the sacrifices of the Jews, this work of Porphyry’s 
was answered by Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus, in a book entitled xara Iop@uplov 
mept fdwv kal OvoiGv. See Suidas, s.v. Acddwpos povdfwv. 

2 He says of the cave, that is, of the world, that it is érjparov r@ edOds évrdy- 
xdvovte bia THY Tv eldGv wéOek iv, hepoedes 5¢ cxorodvre thy broBdOpav adrod 
kal els abrhy elclovtr. TG vG (p. 107, 1. 20, Holsten.), which is very Platonic. 

3 p. 111, Ll. 30, Holstenius, ed. 1630: ras els yéveow xariotoas puxds. 

4 [bid. \. 32: tyotvro yap mpocivdvew TG VdaTt Tas Yuxds Ocomvdyw byrt ds pyow 
6 Novpinos. , 

5 p. 115, 1. 26: adrds 5é pnow ‘Hpdkrecros Enpda Yuxh copwrdry. 

§ This work was written during the author’s stay in Sicily, about the time of the 
death of Plotinus, Eusebius, H. £. VI. 19, p. 199, Heinichen: 6 xaé’ quads ev 
ZueNg xaracras Toppipws ; Jerome, De Script. Eccles,; ‘Contra Porphyrium qui 
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brated work, which was answered by Eusebius in twenty-five 
books, is known to us only from the notices of it in Jerome’s 
commentary and other ecclesiastical writings. Its loss is due 
to Theodosius II., who ordered it to be publicly burned im 4.p. 
435, a proceeding which only shows that the apologists had not 
been successful in answering all its allegations. Modern biblical 
criticism has sanctioned many of the opinions to which Porphyry 
first gave a definite expression. But, whether right or wrong, 
it is to be regretted that we no longer possess a book exhibiting 
a real acquaintance with the subject, and stating the difficulties 
which must, sooner or later, have demanded:a solution.’ 

Besides these, the letter to his wife Marcella, the intro- 
duction and commentaries on the Categories and Ethics of 
Aristotle, the outline of the philosophy of Plotinus (mpoc ra 
vonra apoppai), commentaries on Ptolemy, and the poetical 
fragment on the philosophy of oracles (rept rng EK Aoylwv 
ptAocogiac), are preserved in a form more or less complete, 
and are more or less known to modern students. 

In the reign of Trajan, a Syrian rhetorician named IamBiicuus* 
had gained some distinction, especially by a prolix love-story in 
thirty-nine books, called Babylonica, which existed in manuscript 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, when it was 
destroyed by fire. A namesake and perhaps a descendant of 
this writer was the most celebrated pupil of Porphyry. This 





eodem tempore scribebat in Sicilia ut quidam putant.’ See Holsten. Dissert. pp. 
19 sqq. 

1 The first book discussed the contradictions and other marks of human 
fallibility in the Scriptures; the third treated of Scriptural interpretation, and 
strangely enough repudiated the allegories of Origen; the fourth examined the 
ancient history of the Jews ; and the twelfth and thirteenth maintained the point 
now generally admitted by scholars, that Daniel is not a prophecy, but a retro- 
spective history of the age of Antiochus Epiphanes : see Holstenius, Dissert. pp. 
81—88, 

2 The name Idufdcxos, which should be pronounced with the penultima long, 
seems to be an Arabicform. It is borne by an Arab sheik of the Emessenes, near 
Chalcis, mentioned by Strabo, X VI. p. 753, and the Semitic designation is no doubt 
that of a sheik of the semi-Arabic tribe of the Simeonites, namely 72> Jamlék 
(t Chron. TV. 34), the 8 being inserted in the Greek orthography according to the 
rule. There is no reason to connect the name with that of IauSpjs (2 Zim, ITI. 
8), which some suppose to be a corruption of Mamres and others of Ambrosius 
(Winer, Realwérterb. I. pp. 534, 5), nor with that of Jambalus, the Indian writer 
mentioned by Diodorus. 
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younger IamBLicuus was born at Chalcis in Ceele-Syria, and 
was a contemporary of Constantine and Julian. He died 
somewhere about a.D. 330-——333. Little or nothing is known 
of the circumstances of his life; but he became the apostle of 
moribund heathenism, without, as it seems, any originality, or 
even any remarkable literary talents. He was merely one of 
those bigots who, when some form of superstition is falling to 
pieces, step forward with desperate arguments on its behalf, and 
are greeted with the extravagant applause of the partizans 
whose cause they have espoused. No sophistries are too worth- 
less, no pretensions are too absurd, when they appear in support 
of a creed or a dogma, which is felt to:be untenable, but which 
people are determined to maintain. This is the explanation of 
the encomium bestowed by an able man like Julian on this 
Tamblichus, who was not only an enthusiast, but an impostor. 
The accomplished apostate from Christianity would not have 
declared that Iamblichus was the equal of Plato, differing from 
him only in the age at which he appeared,’ if-he had not 
regarded him as a useful advocate of the paganism to which 
that prince had perversely retrograded. As far as we can 
gather, Iamblichus was a mere compiler, if not a plagiarist. He 
had no distinctive opinions ; and he fell back on the juggling 
artifices and pretended miracles of the school of Apollonius of 
Tyana. 

The following are the best known works of Iamblichus :— 

(a) ‘ On the philosophy or sect of Pythagoras,’? originally in 
ten books, of which five are extant. The first book, containing 
the life, is a worthless production ; not only compiled at random 
from all sources, including Porphyry, whom he copies, but filled 
with incidents resting on no adequate authority. To the same 
work belonged ‘ the second book of Pythagorean commentaries,’ * 
which, besides some details respecting the system of Pythagoras, 
contains a number of extracts from Plato, selected without any 
- judgment, and arranged without any method. The third book, 
entitled ‘on the common mathematical science,’* has some value 
from the fragments of Philolaus and Archytas which it contains. 





1 Orat. IV. p. 146; Epist. 40. 2 rept Iv0ayépov alpécews, 
3 Tt is entitled mporpemrixol Néyor els dirocodlay, 
4 trepl Kowhs madnuarixhs émiorhuns. 
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The fourth book is headed ‘on the arithmetical introduction of 
Nicomachus.’* In the fifth and sixth books, which are lost, he 
treated of physics and ethics. The seventh still remains, with 
the title, ‘ the theology of arithmetic.’? The other three books 
were ‘on music,’ * ‘on geometry,’* and ‘on the spheric theory 
of Pythagoras.’° 

(0) ‘ A reply to the letter addressed by Porphyry to Anebo.’ 
This is put forth in the name of ‘ Abammon the teacher,’*® and 
is generally cited by the title ‘on the mysteries.’? Of the ten 
sections into which it is divided, only the last three treat of the 
Egyptian mythology. A scholiast cited by Proclus assigns the 
authorship to Iamblichus. It is filled with theurgic absurdities, 
but has recently been edited, with critical and laborious accuracy, 
by an eminent expounder of Egyptian lore. 





1 rept ris Nixoudxou dpiOunrixfs eicaywyis. 

2 ra Oeodoyotmeva THs dpiWunrixjs. It has been published with an elaborate 
commentary by Ast (Lips. 1816), who says of it in his preface: ‘nullus fere liber 
exstat, in quo Pythagoreorum et Platonicorum de numeris rationes opinionumque 
commenta tam copiose explicata reperiantur.’ . 

3 Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. 120. 4 Ad Nicom. p. 141. 

5 Ibid. p. 176. 

6 The full title is: "ASdupwvos Sidacxddov mpds Thy Tloppuplov mpds ’AveBS 
érioroNy améxpiots Kal TGv év a’TH dropnudTwv NUcets. 

7 rept uvornplovr. 

8 Iamblichus, De Mysteriis, ad manuscriptorum fidem recognovit Gustav 
Parthey. Berol. 1857. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


THE OPPOSITE TENDENCY.—LUCIAN. 


§ 1. Opposition to oriental enthusiasm. § 2. Stoicism in its relations to Neo- 
Platonism. Arrian’s Zpictetus and M. Aurelius. § 3. Lucian: an opponent 
‘of oriental superstitions and impostures. § 4. His works. § 5. Longinus: a 
seceder from the Neo-Platonic school. § 6. His merits as a critic, and the 
causes of his general celebrity. 


§ 1. HEN reflecting men have convinced themselves that 

there is an opposition within the sphere of their 
personal existence, that the flesh is always striving against the 
spirit, and that it is the first obligation of a reasonable being to 
assert and maintain the supremacy of his higher nature, they 
are led, in spite of an agreement in these general principles, to 
two widely-different courses of philosophical theory and practical 


morality, by two diverging tendencies of intellectual constitution 


and nervous temperament. Those who have naturally a strong 
imagination, or whose imagination has been stimulated to un- 
healthy activity by a corresponding form of religious worship 
and literary culture, are not content to recognize the struggle 
within themselves: they must needs see it reflected in the 
universe. As we have already intimated,’ this tendency finds 
its completion in a system of dualism, with all its religious and 
philosophical consequences. ‘Two opposing kingdoms of light 
and darkness correspond to the antagonism between spirit and 
flesh, and they are peopled with fantastic hosts of good and evil 
beings, connected respectively with the source of life and reason 
in man, and the crude matter in which it is enveloped. As an 
obvious extension of this belief, the spirit of man, in proportion 
as it triumphs over the matter with which it is connected, is 
supposed capable of sharing in the empire which spirit exercises 
over matter in the outer world. Accordingly, the ascetic saint 





1 Chapter LIIL. ¢ 1. 
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becomes a worker of miracles—a master of demons, who hear 
his voice and obey—a controller of material nature, on which 
he impresses new laws and conditions. When the intellectual 
- speculation, which endeavours to grapple with the laws of mind 
and matter, accommodates itself to the presuppositions of this 
system of theology, it can no longer enjoy an independent 
existence. With physiology turned into thaumaturgy and 
magic, and ethics represented by asceticism, philosophy forms 
an unnatural alliance with the dualism of the east, and adopts, 
with certain interpretations, the religious mythology which had 
already connected popular superstition with sacerdotal mysteries. 
We have seen how this tendency, in its influence on the Greek 
mind, was developed by the Pythagorean and Platonic schools 
which began with Philo, and, in spite of the more purely 
intellectual aspirations of Plotinus and the sceptical misgivings 
of Porphyry, ended in the miserable mysticism of Iamblichus. 
But there is another and a’ nobler exhibition of the conviction 
that there is a real antagonism between mind and matter, spirit 
and flesh—between a higher and a lower nature in man: and 
this also exhibited itself in the decline of Greek philosophy. 
When the judgment is stronger than the imagination, when the 
common sense of a mind thoroughly awake finds the proper 
result of the internal conflict in a discharge of practical duties, 
the intellectual faculties do not wing their flight to the dream- 
land of fancy, or seek to create opposing armies of fiends and 
angels to represent the battle between passion and reason.’ It 
is sufficient for such men to recognize the divine oracle that 





1 It is a singular proof of the firm establishment of this dualistic phraseology in 
the modern European mind, when we find a poet like Coleridge substituting it for 
the commoner expression that the god of joy himself goes mad and contributes to the 
destruction of a house doomed to perish. We refer to his translation of the lines 
in Schiller’s Piccolomini, act III. se. 9 ad fin.: 

Blind-wuthend schleudert selbst der Gott der Freude 
Den Pechkranz in das brennende Gebiude, 


which he renders (with an apology): 


And fiends and angels mingling in their fury 
Sling fire-brands on the burning edifice : 


and which Hermann translates (Opusc. V. 357): 
atrh 5 duepOeio’ 8upar’ olarpomdnt xapa 
mevkny preyelon \vacds EuBddre oréeyn. 
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speaks in the still small voice of conscience, and to obey the 
instinctive monitor which declares that virtue is to be chosen 
and vice to be disallowed, each on its own account. Such 
persons adopt their inherited religion, as interpreted by the 
conscience, without forming any theories respecting its origin 
and relations ; their profession runs in the words of the old 
dramatist :’ 


‘We serve the gods, whate’er those gods may be.’ 


And if, with this previous discipline, they fall under the influence 
of Christianity, they adopt its precepts as a rule of life, intended, 
as its chief teachers are careful to announce, to harmonize with 
the sense of right and wrong naturally implanted in man. 


_ While the fanciful Orientalist inevitably falls into heresy, the 


disciple of conscience is prepared beforehand for an adoption of 
the primitive and apostolic faith, to which he is opposed only 
because it is presented to him in connexion with an Eastern 
dualism and deemonology to which his reason objects. As long 
as he is liable to confuse Christianity with all else that claims 
an Oriental origin, a philosopher of the class which we are de- 
scribing will, like Seneca’s brother at Corinth, ‘ care for none 
of these things.’ But when he can regard the true faith as the 
éstablished religion of the West, he readily brings his scholastic 
artillery to reinforce the batteries of orthodoxy. 

The first representatives of the school of philosophy which 
held these simpler views of the obligations of conscience were 
the later Stoics, who owed their system ner and immediately 
to the teaching of Epictetus. 

§ 2. We have already mentioned that Epictetus does not 
himself belong to the literature of Greece, having left nothing 
in writing, and that we are indebted to Arrian for a knowledge 
of his doctrines. Fiavrus Arrranus was born at Nicomedeia 
in Bithynia towards the end of the first century of our era. 





1 Eurip. Orestes, 412: 
dovAevouev Oeots, Sri mor’ eloly ol Oeol. 
To much the same effect we have the fragments from the Melanippe sapiens of the 
same poet, quoted by Lucian, Jupiter Tragadus, 41 : 
Zevds Saris 6 Leds’ ob yap olda rrjv NOyw 
KNUwy, 


2 What is known of Arrian’s life is fully discussed by Dodwell in his Dissertatio 
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He was both a Roman and an Athenian citizen. In the former 
capacity he filled more than one important magistracy. Hadrian, 
who had learned to estimate his worth from meeting him at 
Athens about a.p. 124, promoted him to the government of 
Cappadocia. This office he attained in a.p. 136, and while 
holding it distinguished himself by the skill and courage with 
which he defeated the invading Alani.’ He was raised to the 
consular rank by Antoninus Pius in a.p. 146. The remainder 
of his life was spent in dignified retirement, ostensibly as priest 
of Ceres and Proserpine in his native city,? but really as a 
literary man engaged in the composition of philosophical and 
historical works. He died at an advanced age in the reign of 
M. Aurelius. ° 

Arrian had imagined a complete parallel between himself and 
Xenophon, and received a surname* from his professed imitation 
of that Attic writer.© His early acquaintance with Epictetus 
he compared with the relation between Socrates and Xenophon, 
and he published the lectures and conversations of his master 
just as Xenophon had compiled the memorials of the teaching 
of Socrates. His military successes against the barbarians in 
Asia entitled him to vie with Xenophon as a describer of battles, 
and his Anabasis of Alexander the Great imitates the style of 
the work from which it borrows its title. And he has even 
entered into competition with his model on the minor subject 
of the chase, having written a book with the same title as 
Xenophon’s Kuvnyerexoc. 

Reserving to the followimg chapter our remarks on Arrian’s 
historical works, we must here speak of him as the interpreter 
and representative of Epictetus. Besides a life of that philoso- 
pher which is lost,’ Arrian compiled ‘ the lectures or philosophical 
dissertations of Epictetus’ (S:atprBai ‘Eaucriyrov) in eight books, 





de etate Epicteti atque Arriani, reprinted in Hoffmann’s edition of the Periplus, 
Lipsiz, 1842, pp. XX XITI. sqq. 

1 Dion Cassius, LXITX. 15. Suidas tells, s.v. Afwy, that this historian wrote a 
biography of Arrian. 

2 Phot. Cod. XCIIT. 3 Suidas, s.v., who quotes Heliconius. 

4 Photius, Cod. LVIII: érwriuafov dé airév Revodavra véov. Suidas, s.v.: 
A ppravds 6 éruxAnOels véos Revopar. 

5 Phot. u.s.: loxvds rhv dpdow éorl’ Kal ws ddnOGs wunrhs RevopGrros. 

6 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 89. 
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of which four have come down to our time; ‘ the familiar dis- 
courses of Epictetus’ (ousAiae "Emtxrirov) in twelve books, of 
which we have only some fragments ; and ‘ the manual of Epic- 
tetus’ (éyyetpiduov "Exixritov), being a practical compendium 
of the Stoic doctrines. 

In the first of these works, Arrian, as he tells us in his pre- 
face, is careful to give the very words of his master,’ and he 
expressly disclaims any intention to improve the style, which 
Epictetus himself had regarded as quite a secondary matter.’ 
There is no particular method in the arrangement of the topics. 
They are sometimes introduced abruptly, in the words of the 
speaker, with or without the addition of ‘he said’ (@noiv, épn), or 
‘he asked’ (jpwrnoev); sometimes an interlocutor is introduced, 
as in the memoirs of Socrates, to furnish the occasion of the 
remarks which follow, thus: ‘ A certain man of rank having come 
to him and questioned him on certain particulars, he asked if he 
had children and a wife;’*® or: ‘when some one was advising 
with him, how he should persuade his brother not to be ill- 

natured, he said, philosophy does not promise that it will 
supply man with any thing from without.‘ The style is 
throughout simple and energetic, and there is an air of genuine- 
ness about it. 

The ‘ Manual’ has excited much attention on the part both 
of heathens and Christians. Simplicius wrote a commentary on 
it in the middle of the sixth century; and two Christians, 
St. Nilus and another whose name is not known, accommodated 
it by slight alterations to the use of Christian schools. Since 
the revival of letters it has often been reprinted as a handbook 
for the young,’ and in the last century two almost contem- 
porary attempts were made to express its maxims in verse, 
the one being in Latin hexameters after the model of Horace,’ 


* 





1 Arrianus, Zpist. ad Gell. § 2: 80a 5& Fxovov adbrod Néyovros, Tatra aira 
éreipdOny abrois dvéuacw ws olév re Fv ypawdwevos vrouviuwara els torepov éuauT@ 
SiapudrdEa. 

2 Ibid. § 5. 3 Dissert. I. 11. 4 Thid. I 15. 

5 The first Latin translation was made by Angelo Poliziano, and published 
with his celebrated version of Herodian, Rome, 1493. 

6 Epicteti Lnchiridion, Latinis versibus adumbratum per Edvardum Ivie, 
A.M. Ald. Christ. alumn. ed, II. Oxon. 1723. 

Vou. III. Pr 
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and the other in English heroics of the true didactic 


pattern.’ 

The philosophy of Epictetus, as it is expounded to us by 
Arrian, is recommended by its extreme distinctness and simpli- 
city. It is regarded as a practical rule of life, deriving its 
precepts from right reason and the conscience or moral will. 
Physical science, which leads to unprofitable speculation, and 
dialectics, which merely cultivate the intellectual faculties, are 
comparatively neglected. The only problem, which appears to 
Epictetus as really important, is that which is suggested by 
ethics. And the solution is found in the rule that we must 
mortify our irrational desires. ‘Sustain and abstain’ (avéyou 
kal awéxov)’ is his primary precept ; bear the evils of life and 
mortify your corrupt affections. We are but as spectators in 
this outer world; its outward circumstances are not in our 
power ; but we are rulers in the world within: we can regulate 
our desires, our impulses, and our fears: our will is our own; 
and if we exercise it in accordance with the dictates of conscience 
we shall be independent of all that is without ourselves.’ He 
does not however recommend selfish isolation, or the insensibi- 
lity of a statue; but enjoins a due regard for the relations, both 
natural and adscititious (rd¢ oyéoec rac puotkdc Kal ExHérovc), 
which bind men together as worshippers of the same gods, as 
sons, brothers, parents, or fellow-citizens.* The religion of 





1 Epicteti Enchiridion. The Morals of Epictetus made English in a poetical 
paraphrase, by Ellis Walker, M.A., London, 1716. 

2 Aul. Gellius, NW. A. XVIJ. 19. Ellis Walker remarks (life of Epictetus, 
prefixed to his paraphrase): ‘Epictetus would have all philosophy to consist in 
continence and patience ; for which reason he had always those two words in his 
mouth, bear and forbear, words which in Greek have a peculiar elegance, there 
being but the difference of a single letter between them.’ 

3 The Enchiridion begins with an enforcement of these principles, which may 
be given in Mr. Ivie’s hexameters, as a specimen of that attempt : 


Res rebus quantum distant! sunt que penes ipsos 
Nos positz nostra poterunt ratione moveri ; 
Utpote sensa animi, desideriumque odiumque, et 
Cetera de genere hoc. Et quod parere recusat 
Arbitriis nostris, genus intractabile rerum ; 

Huc famam refer, huc fasces, sellasque curules, 
Corpus item et nummos hAc rite in classe reponas. 


4 Dissert. IIT. 2, § 4. 
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Epictetus is that of the old heathen world; but he despises 
augury,’ and does not accept the doctrine of future punishments 
in Tartarus.’ His religion like his morality is strictly practical. 
He asserts the providence of the supreme Being, and his con- 
stant beneficence.* He will not allow that God can be the 
cause of any thing that is evil.’ In the outer world there are 
no real evils which can be attributed to the governor of the 
universe, and within ourselves not only have we a portion of 
the divine essence, which illuminates our hearts,’ but we may 
always implore the divine aid to support and strengthen us in 
our moments of passionate disturbance, just as the Dioscuri are 
invoked in the tempest at sea.’ 

The improved form of Stoic morality and religion, thus set 
forth by the slave of a freedman, found, before it sank into 
oblivion, a more dignified expounder than even the procurator 
and general who had vindicated the power of Rome in 
Cappadocia. An emperor, whose private virtues gave a dying 
lustre to the happy period extending from the accession of 
Nerva to that of Commodus, not only condescended to lecture 
his subjects at Rome on the principles of Epictetus, but has 
left us his private meditations composed in the midst of a camp, 
and exhibiting the serenity of a mind, which has made itself ’ 
independent of outward circumstances and of the passions 
warring within. Marcus Avuretius Vervus, who, after his 
adoption by Antoninus Pius, was called M. Altius AuRELIus 
Verus Antoninus, was emperor of Rome from a.p. 169 to 
A.D. 180, when he died at Vienna. His life belongs to the 
history of Rome. Of the public events of his reign it is only 
necessary to mention here, as an illustration of his literary cha- 
racter, the persecutions of the Christians which he authorised, 
and which have made his government one of the most disastrous 
in the history of the new religion. It has been remarked that 
these persecutions ‘synchronise exactly with the period of the 
breaking out of the Marcomannic war, which seems to have 





1 Man. XXXII. 5. 2 Man. XXXII. 3; Diss, II. 7. 
8 Diss. III. 13, § 15. 4 Man. XXXI. § 1. 
5 Thid. § 2. 6 Diss. I. 14, § 6. 


7 Diss. II. 18, § 29: Tod Oeod uduvnoo, éxeivoy émixadod BonOdv xal rapacrdrny, 
tbs rods Avooxdpous év xeydue ol whéovrTes. 
P42 
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alarmed the whole empire and the emperor himself into a 
paroxysm of returning piety to their gods, of which the 
Christians were the victims.” It was a part of the religious 
philosophy, which M. Aurelius professed, to make the old 
religion of his country the ostensible basis of his faith and to 
regard with suspicion the oriental systems, of which Christianity 
in its gnostic forms was regarded as a mischievous example. 
Nor can it be considered inconsistent with the morality of con- 
scientiousness, when a man, who finds the rule of duty within 
himself, clings to an inherited and established worship. Aure- 
lius claimed descent from Numa, and may have remembered 
the tradition recorded by Livy’ that great disasters befel the 
successor of that mythical king from his neglect of the rites of 
religion, which the Sabine had established, and that Numa’s 
grandson Ancus Martius considered it one of his first duties 
on ascending the throne to rectify the ceremonial errors of his 
predecessor. At any rate, he would scarcely disconnect the 
greatness of Rome, which he was so anxious to maintain, from 
the old faith of the country, which admitted of adaptation to 
his ethical theory. The persecutions then, which he sanctioned, 
were only the result of a feeling which has produced precisely 
the same effects on Jews and Christians, and which, though 
always unjustifiable, was certainly less criminal in a case like 
his, than where it influences the conduct of the disciples of our 
faith. It is very probable that Marcus was quite unaware of 
the resemblance between many of his own maxims and those of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

The meditations of M. Aurelius are contained in twelve 
books, entitled Mapxov ’Avrwvivou avTOKpaTopoc Tw etc EavTOY 
y3Ata oB’. These reflections, which were most elaborately 
edited by one of our best scholars and divines in the seventeenth 
century,‘ do not profess to be methodically arranged. They are 





1 Milman on Gibbon, c. XVI. IT. p. 257, ed. W. Smith. 

2 Liv. I. ce. 31, 32. 

3 See the passages cited in Gataker’s Index Locorum Saere Scripture. 

4 Marci Antonini Imperatoris de rebus suis: studio operaque Thome Gatakeri, 
republished in Thome Gatakeri Opera Critica. Traj. ad Rhen. 1698. The com- 
mentaries are full of learning and information, and may be read with profit, 
although the student will be constantly annoyed by the writer's affectation in 
omitting the u after g. 
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detached maxims and reasonings, committed to paper as they 
occurred to the writer, or were suggested by circumstances. 
They contain more than one direct reference to Epictetus,’ 
whose doctrines Aurelius had learned from his teacher Rusticus, 
and the spirit is quite that of the master of Arrian. Like 
Epictetus, but still more distinctly, the emperor objects to 
physical researches, and insists upon a devotion to our inner 
life.2 The conscience, to whose voice he ever listens, is described 
as a demon or god within us;* but he has no superstitious 
machinery which would imply its independent existence; he 
clearly understands by it the enlightened reason ; he identifies 
it with that higher self to which che bids us retire, collect our- 
selves, and look within; and he expressly intimates that the 
dzmon is liable to dissolution like the body in which it resides.‘ 
We are not to understand from this phraseology, or from his 
exhortation to man to simplify himself (aaAwooy ceavrdv),’ that 
he approximated to the Neo-Platonists either in their mysticism 
or in their ascetic morality. Although adopting, with a sort of 
practical conservatism, the established religion of the state, 
which M. Aurelius, as the head of the empire, felt himself 
especially bound to maintain, the later Stoics attached no real 
importance to its ceremonies, and formally undervalued all that 
pretended to supernatural in its prophetic department. It was 
to them, like everything else, subordinated to the practical end 
of life. And for the same reason they shrank from the specu- 
lations of the Platonists into the nature and origin of things, 





1 VII. 19, V. 34, 36, and especially I. 7, where the trourjuara referred to 
are probably a work by Arrian, of which the Znchiridion is an abridgment ; 
ef. Renouvier, Manuel de Philosophie Ancienne, II. p. 299. 

2 VIL. 28: els abrdov cuverdod. piow exer 7d AoyiKdr iyyewovixdy éavT@ dpxeicOae 
dixaorparyodvrs Kal map’ avrd Toro yadhwnv &xovre. 

3 TI. 13, IIT. 3, 6, 7, 12, 16, V. 27, XII. 3, 19, 26. ‘What is M. Aurelius’ 
cardinal doctrine? That there is a god within him, a Word, a Logos, which has 
hold of him, and who is his teacher and guardian ; that over and above his body 
and his soul, he has a reason which is capable of hearing that Divine Word, and 
obeying the monitions of that god’ (Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, p. 96). 
Thus far M. Aurelius agrees with Plutarch, but he does not, with him, adopt the 
dyriorocxla of oriental dualism, and adopt an Evil Being as well. 

PIV. 31. 

5 IV. 26: ceavrdv ph rdpacce’ dwrwoovceauvrév. VII. 31: Paidpwwov ceavrdv 
Gmrérnri X. 9g: wore yap drrdryros drodavces ; 
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and had no more sympathy with the thaumaturgy of the 
heathen Asiatics than with the exclusive pretensions of Chris- 
tianity, which they placed in the same class. But there could 
not be two more entirely different tendencies than those which 
led M. Aurelius to adopt the principles of Epictetus, and those 
which, long afterwards, induced Julian to patronize the super- 
stitious impostures of Iamblichus. 

§ 3. A conscientious opposition to bigoted superstition and 
sacerdotal or philosophical imposture is not generally, or indeed 
naturally, conducted in a graye and reverential spirit. Whether 
fanciful theories and preteutious thaumaturgy are regarded as 
manifestations of silly credulity or as proofs of intentional dis- 
honesty, they are as likely to provoke contempt as to excite 
indignation ; and, according to the temperament of the con- 
scientious objector, he will adopt the one form of antagonism 
in preference to the other. But the most genuine and open 
attacks on false religion and philosophy proceed from those 
who combine a strong sense of right and wrong with a consti- 
tutional vivacity. One of the wisest and wittiest of our modern 
satirists' has well expressed this fact in the language of phreno- 
logy, when he says that an union of the organs of conscientious- 
ness and gaiety disqualifies a man for the profession of priesthood. 
A genuine love of truth produces a sincere abhorrence of false- 
hood and simulated beliefs ; and a lively sense of the ludicrous 
not only creates the feeling of contempt, but leads to its frank 
and open expression. When the latter endowment is purely 
selfish, and unsupported by the strong moral sense which would 
make a man, if necessary, a martyr for the truth, the opponent 
of superstitious falsehood may do good in his generation, but 
it will be only in the way of destroying the fabric of error ; he 
will not become a preacher of the opposite truth ; he will not 
re-edify that which he has pulled down. Such a man was 
Voltaire in the eighteenth century. He was conscious that he 
had the truth, at least partially, on his side: but it was not 
for the truth alone, or even principally, that he fought: it was 
to gain the supremacy, to which his talents entitled him, by an 
adherence to what had become the winning side of public 





1 W. M. Thackeray, The Newcomes, vol. I. p. 82. 
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opinion. He had, as his ablest and fairest critic’ has remarked, 
‘a little love of finding truth, with a great love of making 
proselytes.’? And the result was, that, though he did some good 
in battering down an hypothesis which had been substituted for 
the true faith, he has neither damaged the faith itself, nor has 
he contributed at all to re-establish it on its true and eternal 
basis. Greek literature presents us with a genius similar to 
Voltaire at the very period which we are discussing. With 
powers both of rhetoric and ridicule quite equal to those of the 
world-renowned Frenchman, Lucian combined a more sincere, 
conscientious, and courageous love of the truth for its own sake. 
But the results of his efforts against the false religion and false 
philosophy of his day were, like those of Voltaire’s ridicule, 
merely negative. He gave the death-blow to declining 
heathenism, or rather paved the way for its exit from the 
world ; and he did this from a sincere contempt for falsehood. 
But, unfortunately, he had nothing tangible that he could sub- 
stitute for what he destroyed. He had never known, or had 
never been led to embrace, the religion for which Polycarp 
suffered martyrdom about the time of his settlement in Greece ; 
and his works remain as an adequate exposure of the absurdities 
of the old Greek mythology, of the frantic folly of Peregrinus, 
of the gross dishonesty of Alexander, and of the abominations 
of oriental superstition, without giving us a resting-place for 
faith and conscience on the ground which is strewed with the 
_ ruins of these prostrate fabrics of error. 

Lucranvs, or Lycrnvs, was, as he calls himself,’ a Syrian or 
Assyrian. His native place was Samosata,’ the capital of Com- 
magene, situated on the right or western bank of the Euphrates,’ 
and therefore on the very borders of Mesopotamia. The year 
of his birth is not distinctly stated, but it may be assigned 
inferentially to a.p. 125." For he tells us’ he was forty years 





1 See Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, vol. II. p. 179. 

2 Adv. Indoct. 19: Kat phy boa ye Kdue Ldpov bvra eldévar, Scytha, 9: rods 
Tvpous quads. Bis accusatus, 27: xal wovovovyxl kdvivy évdeduxéra és Tov’ Acovpiov 
tpbmov. De Syrid ded. 1: ypddw be’ Accipios éwv. 

3 De Histor. Conscrib. 24: thy éuhy rarplia ra Saydoara. 

4 Piscator, 19: warpls 5é ris; Zipos, & piocopla, rar ’Exrevpparidiwv. 

5 We adopt the arguments of G. Wetzlar, De e@tate, vitd scriptisque Luciani 
Samosatensis, Marburgi, 1834. . 6 Bis accus. 32 ; Hermot. 13. 
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old when he gave up rhetoric and took to philosophy. This 
must have been at the time when he went to Greece with 
Peregrinus at the commencement of Ol. 236, i.e. a.p. 165. 
Again, on his journey homewards before this, he speaks of the 
war with the Parthians, which lasted from a.p. 162 to a.D. 165, 
as an almost contemporary event.’ Again, he tells us that he 
had attended the Olympic games three times before Ol. 236,’ 
and that his first attendance there was when he was twenty 
years old. Now he went to Gaul when he was twenty-seven, 
and lived there ten years.‘ Moreover, he was not at Olympia 
at the festival immediately before the death of Peregrinus ;° and 
it is not likely that he came back from Gaul in the first year 
of his residence there. The only years, then, when he could 
have attended the games were—in 165, when he was forty ; in 
157, when he was thirty-two (i.e.in the middle of his residence 
in Gaul) ; in 149, when he was twenty-four; and in 145, when 
he was twenty. 

Lucian was born of humble parentage. His father’s trade 
is unknown, but it was not any handicraft (Gavavode rte réxvn), 
otherwise he would have been brought up to it, according to 
the usual practice; and his mother’s family were hereditary 
sculptors (Acofdor).° Having shown some boyish skill in 
modelling wax figures of cows and horses, and even of men,’ he 
was sent to learn the art of statuary under his uncle. He was 
then fifteen,* and had been some time at school. Fortunately 
for literature, he broke the first piece of marble which was 
entrusted to him, received a beating for his carelessness from 
the irascible uncle, and went home weeping to show his weals, 
and to-charge his teacher not only with cruelty, but even with 





1 De Histor. Conscrib. 14: eyo & ofy xal dinyhoouat éroca péuynwa vay xos év 
*Iwvig cvyypagéwy Twav, kal vy Ala év ’Axatg apény daxotcas Tov atrov Toro 
modenov Senyounévev, Cf. C. F. Hermann, ad Luc. de hist. conser. pp. XV—XVII. 
9g8—I00. 

2 De morte Peregrini, 35: xal 3) Ta péev ’OXUpria Tédos elxe, KdANCTA 
Oduprlov yeviueva, Gv yd eldov, Terpdxis Hin dpav. 

3 Hermot. 13. Cf. c. 2. 

* He was twenty-five when he arrived in Italy (Bis accus. 27 ; Herod. s. 4t. 5) 
and probably lived there about two years ; see Wetzlar, p. 44. 

5 De morte Peregr. 20. 6 Somn. Luc. 7. 

7 Ibid. 2. 8 i.e. rpdonBos, Somn. c. 1. 
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a mean jealousy of his own talents.’ This incident put an end 
to his practice of the fine arts; and nothing was left him but 
to take up literature as a profession. In the midst of poverty, 
he applied himself to the studies which were regarded as the 
necessary preliminaries for the business of a sophist.2 While © 
still a mere youth, speaking a kind of barbarous patois instead 
of Greek, and almost showing his origin by an Assyrian cos- 
tume,*® he made a pilgrimage to the rhetorical schools of Ionia, 
quite in the spirit of a modern German apprentice. Having in 
this way picked up a good deal of knowledge, he extended his 
wanderings to Greece, where, he tells us, he arrived in his 
twentieth year, and became acquainted with the Platonic philo- 
sopher Nigrinus. After this he practised as an advocate at 
Antioch,‘ and obtained such reputation by his ability as a 
speaker in the law courts’ that he felt himself entitled to 
undertake the profession of a travelling sophist, or show-orator, 
after the manner of Aristeides, In this capacity, he visited 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, probably in the years 148, 149 A.D. 
We hear especially of his having been at Hierapolis,’ Byblus,’ 
Libanus,’ and Sidon,’ where he carefully inspected the seats of 
oriental superstitions. And the same curiosity was no doubt 
gratified in Egypt.” Ifthe dialogue called the Loves were genuine, 
we should infer from it that in a.p. 149 he set out again from 
Antioch," but on this occasion for a prolonged western tour. 
At Rhodes, according to this authority, he joined his friends, 
Callicratides of Athens and Charicles of Corinth;” and at 
Cnidus he took the opportunity of seeing the celebrated temple 
of Venus,” and here addressed his friends on the abuses of the 
passion of love among the Greeks. Whatever we may conclude 
as to the details of his journey, it is clear that he arrived at 
Rome in .p. 150, his first business there being to find an 





1 Ibid. 3, 4. 2 Ibid. 18. 

3 Bis accus. 27 : BdpBapov ere rhv pwviy K.7.d. 

4 Suidas, s.v. Aouxiavds : hv 5é obros 7d rply Sixnydbpos év "Avrioxela ris Duplas. 

5 Piscator, 25: pirwp ydp Tis bs pacw dv drodumew Ta Sixacripia Kal Tas év 
éxelvors evdoxiyunoers, Srocov 7) Sewédrnros 7 axis érembpicro ev Tots Nbyors. 

5 De Syrid ded, I. 10 sqq. 7 Ibid. 6. 8 Ibid. 9. 9 Ibid. 4. 

0 De luctu, 21; Pseudosoph. 5; Pseudolog. 10, But he did not visit any other 
part of Libya: Dipsad. 6: adn’ od5é dvéBnv rijs AiBins 7d wapdrap, 

1 Amor. 6, 18. 2 J bid. 9. 3 Tbid. 11, 
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oculist, as one of his eyes was in a very bad condition.’. At 
the same time, however, he fell in with a physician to open the 
eyes of his mind. His friend Nigrinus was at Rome, and 
almost persuaded him to pass at once from rhetoric to philo- 
sophy, as he did fifteen years afterwards.’ The time, however, 
had not yet come: he had not yet made himself independent 
of the lucrative profession of sophist. Accordingly, after a 
stay of about two years in Italy, he passed on to Gaul in 
A.D. 152, in order to avail himself of an opening for a first-rate 
sophist which his friends told him he would find in that pro- 
vince.* -Here he made a profitable use of his abilities as a 
teacher of rhetoric and public lecturer for more than ten years. 
With the exception of his probable visit to the Olympic festival 
in A.D. 157, it seems likely that Gaul was his regular place of 
residence till a.p. 163 ; and he had earned so much money by 
his profession,‘ that he was able to retire from it and devote 
the rest of his life to philosophy.’ He returned to the east 
through Macedonia, where he made a display of his rhetorical 
powers at Thessalonica ;° and travelling through Asia Minor, 
he reached Samosata in a.p. 164. Here he found his father 
still living,’ and removed him and his family to Greece,’ whither 
he followed them in a.p. 165. On his way, he turned aside 
to visit the impostor Alexander at Abonoteichos, afterwards 
Ionopolis in Cappadocia.? Having previously interfered with a 
plan of this false prophet, and having by this and various other 
proceedings incurred his enmity, Lucian thought it advisable to 
obtain the protection of a guard of two soldiers ;” and this was 
the more necessary, as he had resolved to brave the charlatan 
in his own castle. He completed his tricks upon Alexander 
by inflicting such a bite upon his hand, when it was held out for 
the customary kiss, that the wound almost deprived him of the 
use of it." Notwithstanding this injury, Alexander professed to be 





1 Nigrin. 2: 7d yap wdOos 7d év TE 6GOaAUG wGddov Exrerelvaro. 

2 Nigrin. 1. Cf. Hermotim. 24. 

3 Harmonid. 3. Cf. pro Merced. Conduct. 15. 

* Pro Merced. Cond. 15 ; Somn. 11, 12 ; Harmonid. 4. 

> Bis. accus. 32 ; Hermotim. 13. § Scyth. 9; Herod. 7. 
7 Alexand. 56; Somn. 9. 8 Alexand. 56. 

9 Ibid. 58 10 Thid. 55. u Tbid. 
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reconciled to him, and, among other gifts, furnished him with 
a vessel and rowers to convey him to Amastris, an accommoda- 
tion which Lucian very imprudently accepted.' When they 
were about half-way, he observed the master of the vessel in 
tears, and endeavouring to oppose the sailors in something that 
they wished to do. On inquiring, he found that Alexander 
had enjoined the crew to fling him overboard ; but the old and 
respectable captain had sufficient influence with them to prevent 
this, and Lucian was landed at AMgialos with his companion 
Xenophon, whence he proceeded to Amastris with some ambas- 
sadors, who were bound to the court of Eupator, king of 
Bithynia.? Hence he travelled into Greece with Peregrinus 
Proteus, and was present when that profligate and crazy quack 
burned himself alive at Olympia.’ From the year a.p. 165, when 
this took place, till the latter years of his life, Lucian lived in 
great comfort and literary leisure at Athens.“ During the 
greater part of this period, he had given up the profession of a 
sophist, and was engaged in the study of philosophy, without, 
however, finding any system which he could even generally 
adopt.’ Perhaps he inclined most at one time to the tenets of 
the Epicureans,’ at another to the Pyrrhonean scepticism. When 
he was declining in years, about a.p. 196, the diminution of 
his means obliged him to betake himself once more to the 
employments of his younger days,’ and he delivered a few decla- 
mations, without, however, much effect; and he was glad at last 
to accept from the emperor Severus an honourable and lucrative 
appointment® connected with the law-courts of Alexandria.’ Of 





1 Ibid. 56. 2 Ibid. 57. 

3 De morte Peregrini, c. 43. 

4 E. Struve, De Luciani etate et vitd, spec. II: ‘quamvis enim se Athenis 
vivere diserte nunquam eloquitur, tamen ubique ipsa id scripta testantur, illa 
inquam illius etatis optima et pulcherrima, dialogi illi festivi et urbanitatis pleni, 
qui Athenis semper agunt, et omnes omnino Atticam spirant elegantiam, et 
quoseunque sibi equales memorat, ut quibus aut consuetudine et familiaritate 
fuisset conjunctus, aut quorum mores vitamque bene perspexisset, illo ipso tempore 
Athenis vixisse notum est.’ 5 Piscator, 11 sqq. 

8 See the favourable expressions in his Alewander, 25, 47, 63. 

7 Herc. 7, 8; Bacch. 6, 7. 

8 Pro Merc. Cond. 12: Kat 6 pucbds od lSwrikds ddd Tapa Baciéws’ ob 
opuixpds o05e obros, dNAd woduTddapTos. 

® From the description which he gives of his office.(pro Mer. Cond, 1.1.) he 
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the date of his death we know nothing; it has been inferred 
from the poem called Ocypus, of which the Tragopodagra is a 
continuation,’ that he suffered much at the end of his life from 
gout, which may have caused his death. Suidas says,’ with a 
wonderful vehemence of bigotry, that he was torn to pieces by 
dogs because he raved against the truth and blasphemed the 
name of Christ: ‘ whence,’ he adds, ‘ he paid an ample penalty 
in this life, and in the life to come he will inherit eternal fire 
with Satan.’ This violence of language and atrocity of state- 
ment probably rest on no better foundation than some eccle- 
siastical tradition, suggested by the belief that Lucian wrote 
the Philopatris, and was a malignant enemy of the faith. But 
it has long been the opinion of critics that Lucian is not the 
author of Philopatris ; and there is no reason to believe that 
he was more specially opposed to Christianity than he was 
generally to the forms of oriental superstition with which he 
had been led to class the history of our Saviour. 

§ 4. Notwithstanding his real or supposed opposition to the 
Church, Lucian has been treated even by Christian writers with 
the respect due to his literary talents, which were of the highest 
order, and entitle him to a place by the side of the best classical 
authors. In addition to a few poems, no less than seventy-nine 
separate works have come down with his name.* Of these, how- 
ever, modern criticism has discarded a considerable number. 
The following tracts were undoubtedly not written by Lucian : 

(a) Philopatris, or the taught, a dialogue between Triephon, 
Critias, and Cleolaus, intended to cast discredit on Christianity. 





seems to have been clerk and registrar of the supreme court. It devolved on 
him, inter alia, ras Sixas eicdyew kal tdiw abrais Thy mpoojKovcay émiriOevar Kal 
Tov mpaTrTrouévwnr Kal Keyouévwv amakamrévrwy brouynuara ypdpec Oat. 

1 Weizlar, w.s. p. 56. 

2 xaTtaris ddnbelas éditryncer. He adds: els yap Tov Tepeyplvov Blov xabdmrrerar 
Tov Xpicriavicpod cal atrdv Bracgdynuet Tov Xpiocriv 6 wayplapos. On which 
Kiister remarks, that in the said treatise he calls our Saviour dvecxo\oricpévov 
cogisrjv. This is not the case. The words of Lucian (De morte Peregrini, c. II. 
p. 269, Lehmann) are: rdv wéyar éxeivoy dvOpwrov Tov év TH Tadaorivy dvackodo- 
mic bévra. 

3 Bekker, in his edition of Lucian, Berol. 1853, has carefully arranged all the 
works of this author according to their internal connexion, as it appears to him. 


The arrangement differs considerably from the old and ordinary sequence of the 


treatises. 
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That this is not a genuine work of the great Lucian has 
been conclusively shown by Gesner,’ who believes that it 
was written by a sophist of the same name known to have 
been a correspondent of Julian the Apostate. Niebuhr has 
printed this tract at the end of Leo Diaconus, and sup- 
poses it to have been written under Nicephorus Phocas about 
A.D. 968.° 

‘(b) Charidemus, or on beauty, is confidently rejected by 
Gesner and others on the evidences of the style. 

(c) The dialogue between Socrates and Cherephon, entitled 
Halcyon, or on metamorphosis, is ascribed by Athenzeus* and 
Diogenes of Laerte’ to Leo the Academician ; it was once attri- 
buted to Plato, and being thrust out of his works, Itas found, as 
a modern scholar well remarked, an unmerited asylum among 
those of Lucian.° 

(d) It has been shown by Ranke’ that the essay on long-lived 
men was written by Phlegon of Tarsus, a sophist who flourished 
under Tiberius, and whose work furnished the materials for a 
similar and inferior treatise by a freedman of Hadrian, known 
as Phlegon of Tralles. 

(ec) The insignificant brochure entitled Nero, or the digging 
through the Isthmus, is generally rejected as quite unworthy of 
Lucian, and as showing no resemblance either to his character or 
his style. As we have already mentioned, it has been claimed 
for Philostratus,* and printed as his work. 

(f) Three eminent scholars, Kiister, Gesner, and Heyne have 
agreed in rejecting the treatise on astrology. The fact that it is 
written in the Ionic dialect is a trivial argument, and would be 





1 Dissertatio de etate et auctore Philopatris, Jene, 1714. Lips. 1730. Gotting.. 
1741, reprinted in Lehmann’s Lucian, IX. pp. 635 sqq. 

2 Juliani Lpist, XXXII. p. 404. 

8 Niebuhr, Prafat. ad Leon. Diacon. p. 9. See also his essay dber das Alter 
der Dialogs Philopatris in his Kleine Schriften, II. p. 73. 

4 XI. p. 506 A. 5 ITI. 62. 

6 ©, F, Hermann, allgem. Schulzeit. 1832, no. 100: ‘das elendeste Machwerk 
eines verungliickten Sokratikers, das, lingst aus Plato’s Werken ausgestossen, 
hier ein unverdientes Asyl gefunden hat, dessen wahrer Verfasser Leon bereits im 
Alterthume bekannt war.’ 

7 Polluc et Lucianus (Quedlinb. 1831), pp. 16—22. 

8 By Kayser, ad Philostr. Vit. Sophist. pp. XXXII. 123—130. That 
Philostratus wrote a work called Népwy is stated by Suidas. 
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equally applicable to the book on the Syrian Goddess, which — 


was clearly a work of Lucian’s. But the absence of all the 
characteristics of Lucian is fatal to its pretensions.’ 

(g) Lucius, or the Ass, is probably either the original or an 
abridgment of the Milesian tale by Lucius of Patrz,’ which is 
so well known from its Latin imitation by Appuleius, a con- 
temporary of Lucian ; and it has perhaps been attributed to 
Lucian from the similarity of his name to that of the real author. 

(h) The few pages entitled Hippias, or the bath, will not find 
many advocates among the admirers of Lucian, and they are 
properly obelized in the most recent editions. 

(i) Menippus, or the oracle of the dead, seems to be the work 
of some imitator of Lucian,’ and is full of passages taken verba- 
tim from his genuine works.* 

(k) The Cynic takes a view of that sect more favourable than 
Lucian would have countenanced, and the tract was most likely 
written by some one to oppose Lucian’s depreciation of the 
school. 

(2) We concur with the majority of critics’ in the opinion 
that the Loves, with its odious arguments and low sophistic 
style, is not Lucian’s, but may rather be referred to Aris- 
teenetus. 

(m) If the Images really refer to the Loves in a well known 
passage,’ the former must also be abandoned together with the 
accompanying dialogue in defence of the Images (umip tov 
Etxovwy). They are both of them written in a style of rhetoric 
quite alien from that of Lucian, and the former indulges in 
gross flattery of a lady called Panthea, the wife or concubine of 





1 Heyne says (Opusc. Acad. II. p. 335): ‘levissime auctoritatis est libellus de 
astrologia, nam etsi is inter Lucianeos habetur, Lucianum tamen auctorem nullo 
modo habere potes, si modo non plane sui dissimilis fuit Lucianus.’ 

2 See Photius, Cod. CXXIX; J. P. Courier (la Luciade ow V Ane de Lucius de 
Patras, Paris, 1828, preface p. X) maintains that this tract is the original. 

3 According to Diogenes of Laérte (p. 162 D), Menippus wrote a Nexvia, and 
Solanus has accordingly supposed that he is the author of the Menippus of Lucian. 
* The fifteenth c. is full of passages to be found in the Dialogues of the Dead. 

5 The authenticity of The Loves is maintained by C. F. Hermann and Wetzlar, 
who account for its peculiarities by supposing that it was a juvenile pro- 
duction. 

® That relating to the young man who fell in love with the statue (Amor. 15 ; 
Imag. 5: rotro pevror dAdws loropeic Ow). 
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the emperor,’ to which the great satirist would hardly have 
condescended. 

There are other works’ besides these, the genuineness of 
which might be questioned, but the objections to them are 
more than balanced by other considerations. 

The genuine writings of Lucian may be classified generally 
in accordance with the periods, into which his life is divided. 
It does not appear that he came forward as a writer before his 
visit to Italy in a.p. 150. One of his earliest works was his 
tract on the Syrian Goddess, written when he was fresh from 
the east, as appears among other things from his calling 
Deucalion by his Syrian name, which is disguised however 
under a very natural corruption of the text.’ The dialect is 
not the Attic in which he afterwards became such a master, 
but the Ionic, which he took up in imitation of Herodotus. 
From what he says in a short piece called Herodotus, or Aetion* 
he seems to have regarded the style and dialect of the great 
historian as inimitably beautiful, and perhaps this was the 
reason why he afterwards abstained from any similar attempts. 
Many of his purely rhetorical works were undoubtedly composed 
in Gaul, as professional labours and specimens of his talents: 
such are the Tyrannicide, the first and second Phalaris, the En- 
comium on the fly, and the Twice disinherited (awoxnputropsvoc). 
On his journey eastward in a.p. 163 he composed his Harmo- 
nides, Scythian, and Herodotus’ for recitation at Thessalonica 
and elsewhere. On his arrival at Samosata in a.p. 164 he 
recited his Dream or autobiography to a select circle of friends, 
in the form of a zpooAaXca’. But his principal works were 





1 Tmag. 10, 11. 

2 For example, the treatise on the Syrian Goddess, the Encomium of his country, 
the Eulogy of Demosthenes, the Pseudosophist, the Fugitives, and even the Nigrinus. 

3 He calls him a Scythian (Zxv@ys), meaning LicvOns, i.e. Xisuthrus; see 
Berosus, II. apud LEuseb. Chron. I. c. 3; Syncell. Chron. pp. 30, 31. Of. 
Niebuhr, Lectures on Ancient History, I. p. 18. 

41: ‘Hpodérov elfe wey cal rédr\a piphoacba Svvardv fv, od rdvra pyul boa 
mpoohy airG—peifov yap edxfjs rolré ye—addd\a Kady ev éx rv amdvrwv, olov 7 
Kaos TGV Abywv, 4 appovlav air&v, } 7d olxetov ry "Iwvig, x.7.d. 

5 Of. Scyth. 9; Herod. 7. 

5 Somn, 18: olos mpds duds éwavedjdrvda. ‘Unde recte colligitur,’ says OC. F. 
Hermann (ad Luc. de Histor. Conser. p. 178), ‘declamationem illam a Luciano 
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published at Athens during his long residence there after 
A.D. 165. Soon after the death of Peregrinus he probably 
published his account of that event. The treatise entitled 
How we ought to write history (ric Sai i lotopiay cvyypape) 
was written in A.D. 165;' that On the false prophet Alexander 
appears to have been composed after the death of M. Aurelius 
in a.p. 180;? and the Teacher of rhetoricians has been assigned 
to the reign of Commodus.’ In the earlier years of his Athe- 
nian life he must have composed the Nigrinus, the Hermotimus, 
the Runaways (Spamerai), the Twice accused, On those who keep 
company with the great for hire (epi tov éxi pcb suvovrwy), 
the Sale of lives (Biwy wpactc) and its sequel the Fisherman, or 
the Philosophers come to life again (aXteb¢ 7 avafsiovrrec), the 
Timon, the Ship or the Vows, the Pseudologistes and the Phiio- 
pseudes. All the dialogues of an Aristophanic character must 
be referred to this happy period in Lucian’s career. Towards 
the end of his life, and shortly before he went to Egypt, he 
wrote the inferior pieces, such as the Bacchus, the Hercules, and 
the Amber. On taking service under the government he is 
supposed to have written his Apology with reference to his 
former treatise On those who give their services for hire ;* and 
his last work is perhaps the little tract, in which he excuses 
himself for a social inadvertence in saying Good-bye (vyiawe) 
when he ought to have said Good-morrow (yaipe). There are 
many of his works, such as the extravagant story of an 
imaginary voyage called the True history, of which the date of 
composition cannot be even approximately assigned. But we may 
say generally that the greater part of his rhetorical or sophistical 
works were written before a.p. 165, and that his critical, philo- 





post itinera in patriam reduce ad ceetum civium Samosatensium habitam esse 
videri.’ 

1 C, F. Hermann, /.1. pp. XIV—X VII. 2 Cf. c. 48. 

3 By Ranke (Pollux et Lucianus, Quedlinb. 1831), who has shown that under 
the faulty rhetorician Lucian intends to reflect on Julius Pollux, the author of the 
Onomasticon, who occupied the rhetorical chair at Athens in the reign of his pupil 
Commodus. 

4 Weitzlar, p. 56: ‘hoc igitur munus suscepturus, quasi palinodiam cecinit, ut 
qui semper antea conditionis sue libertatem jactasset apologid, pro mercede con- 
ductis scripta, que vero tantum abest ut aureo illi de mercede conductis libro com- 
parari possit, ut vix umbram tanti nominis relictam nobis per imbecillam verborum 
et enthymematum captionem videamus.’ 
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sophical, biographical, and purely humorous productions were 
composed after that time at Athens. 

Besides the works included rightly or wrongly in the collec- 
tion of his writings, Lucian was considered, by Poliziano and 
others, as the author of the celebrated Epistles of Phalaris ; 
but there was little reason for this beyond the fact that two 
imaginary declamations of which Phaiaris is the subject are 
found among his works.’ 

Lucian is, on many accounts, one of the most interesting of 
men of letters in the declining period of Greek literary history. 
While he exhibits more of the classical spirit and style than any 
of his contemporaries, he approximates also, more nearly than 
any ancient writer, to the literary genius of modern times. 
Indeed, it has been impossible to overlook the resemblances 
between Lucian and some modern writers. We have already 
compared him with Voltaire. There are many points of resem- 
blance between Lucian and Swift, whose Gulliver’s Travels were 
of course suggested by Lucian’s True History;? and it might not 
be difficult to estimate his influence, directly or indirectly, on 
such writers as Rabelais, Cervantes, Quevedo, Butler, and 
Sterne. Viewing him, which is our present business, with 
reference to his own age and to the literature of Greece, we 
must assign to him a position of the utmost importance, both 
with regard to the systems of religion and philosophy, to which 
he gave the death-blow, and with regard to the cultivation of a 
purer Greek style, which he vainly taught and exemplified. 

In regard to religion and philosophy, Lucian assumed a sort 
of neutral, negative, and, in effect, destructive attitude. His 
strong conscientiousness and love of truth were combined with 





1 dddaps d, B’. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 1. II, ce. X. § 1, and Valckenaer, 
Pref. ad. Phal, ed. 1777. p. V. 

2 Sir Walter Scott says (Swift's Works, vol. XII. p. 4): ‘the general idea of 
_ the work is unquestionably borrowed from the True History of Lucian, a fictitious 
journey through imaginary countries, prefaced by an introduction in an exquisite 
vein of irony, upon the art of writing history...... From the True History of 
Lucian, Cyrano Bergerac took his idea of a Journey to the Moon, and Rabelais 
derived his yet more famous Voyage of Pantagruel. Swift has consulted both, as 
well as their common original, but is more particularly indebted to the work of 
Rabelais, which satirizes severely the various orders of the law and clergy of his 
time.’ 
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a lively sense of the ludicrous, and a genial humour, which he 
never sought to control. He describes himself,’ with no unjus- 
tifiable self-esteem, as a hater of imposture, jugglery, falsehood, 
and ostentation, and of the men who exhibit such qualities ; 
and as a lover of truth, beauty, simplicity, and of all things 
naturally amiable.* He is quite aware that he is in a minority 
in this world.* But he does not shrink from the contest; on 
the contrary, he enters fearlessly upon it, trusting to his proper 
allies truth and freedom of speech, and their associate, Menan- 
der’s prologizer Elenchus, the god of confutation, ‘ not the least 
distinguished of those who have appeared on the stage; hateful 
to those alone who fear his tongue, knowing all things, and 
plainly and frankly disclosing all he knows.’* ‘TI shall be 
obliged,’ he says,’ ‘ to make war with no ordinary monsters, but 
with impostors, hard to be convinced, and always providing 
themselves with some subterfuge, so that Elenchus is necessary 
for me.’ For his want of faith and reverence in regard to the 
old mythology of Greece he had a sufficient warranty in Aris- 
tophanes, whose tone he adopts in speaking of the Olympian 
deities; his personal acquaintance with the superstitions of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and with the false prophets and magi- 
cians of those districts, had inspired him with a general hatred 
of Orientalism with its demonologies and thaumaturgies. On 
whichever side, then, he turned his eyes he found no religion 
on which he could depend: and he had come to the conclusion 
that what was called religion was only the offspring of men’s 
hopes and fears, which priestcraft had converted into a means 
of making money. Having lived in Antioch, where the Chris- 





1 Piscator, 20: micaddfwv elul xal pucoydns Kal micopevdns Kal yucdrugos Kal 
pic wav 7d ToovT@des eldos puapGv avOpwrwv. mdvv 5é wondXol cicw, ws olcGa. 

2 [bid.: dihadHOns re yap kal Piddxados kal Pitamdoikds Kal boa TH PireicGat 
Evyyevij. 

3 Tbid.: mhjv GN drlyo wdvu tabryns dior ris réxvys, of 5é bard rH évartia 
Tratrépevor kal TO ploer olxerdrepor wWevTaKkiopvptot. 

4 Pseudologista, 4: uaddov 6¢ rapaxAnréos huiv Tov Mevdvdpov mporéywv els, 6 
“Exeyxos, didtos "AdnGela cat Ilapgpnoia, Oeds ot~x 6 donudraros ray éml oxnvhy 
dvaBawbvrwv, pbvos byiv éxOpois rots Sedibor Thy yAGTray abrod, rdvra cal eidéros 
kal cap@s dtetlovros boca byuiv cvvo.de. 

5 Piscator, 17: od yap Tots tuxodct Onplois mpocmoreuqoae Sefoer pe, Grr’ 
ddafscw dvOpwmos Kal ducedéyxras, del Twas droguyas eipirxouévos, Sore dvaryKaios 
6“Eneyxos. 
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tians first obtained their distinctive name, he must have become 
acquainted in some measure with the doctrines of revelation ; 
but he was too much occupied to study the subject thoroughly : 
the greater part of his life was spent in Gaul or at Athens, 
where he could not, at that time, have had many opportunities 
of becoming interested in Christianity; it seems clear that 
he regarded it as only one of the Oriental superstitions which 
he had learned to despise ; and the voluntary death of the quon- 
dam Christian, Peregrinus Protus, which he had witnessed with 
his own eyes, would not incline him towards a faith which 
rested for its main fact on the sacrifice of its Founder. His 
friend Celsus, the Epicurean, to whom he dedicates the account 
of the false prophet Alexander,’ and who had written against 
magic,” is supposed to have been the opponent of Christianity 
whom Origen answered.’ If so, Lucian’s associates were not 
likely to facilitate his conversion. With regard to philosophy, 
he was equally opposed to the different sects, considered sepa- 
rately, and to the growing syncretism which was afterwards — 
developed by the Neo-Platonists. He had devoted himself 
professedly to the study of philosophy after his settlement 
at Athens in a.p. 165, and had a great esteem for the 
philosophers Nigrinus, Demonax, and Sostratus, on whom he 
wrote essays or biographies, that on Sostratus being unfor- 
tunately lost. But he did not adopt their Platonism or modified 
Cynicism. And though he speaks in high terms of Epicurus,* 
and perhaps inclined to his doctrines more than to any other, 
he sells him in his Auction of Lives for two minz only,’ while 
he allows twelve mine for the Stoic,’ twenty minz for the 
Peripatetic,’ and two talents for the Platonist.* And in the 





1 He praises him (Alexand, c. 61) for his wisdom, love of truth, his gentleness, 
moderation, serenity of mind, and cleverness, 

2 Alexand. 21: kal wddwora cod év ols kara Mdywv cuvéypawas xadXloros re 
dua kal ddeXpwrdros cvyypdupace kal Suvayévas cwppovifew rods évrvyxdvorvras 
lkava mapabdeuévov Kal To\AG TovT wv mhelova. 

8 It is not certain that the friend of Lucian and the object of Origen’s apologetics 
were one and the same person. But the balance of probability is in favour of the 
identification : see C. G. Jacob, ad Luc, Alex. p.3; J. F. Fenger, De Celso 
Christianorum adversario Epicwreo, Havniw, 1828 ; Tzschirner, Fall des Heiden- 


thums, I. p. 325. 
4 Alewand. 17, 47; Vera Hist. 18. 5 Vitar. Auet, 19. 
8 Ibid. 25, 7 Ibid. 26. 8 Ibid, 18. 
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Fisherman he represents himself in antagonism to all the philo- 
sophers. In fact, he repudiated all dogmatism, and all reliance 
on systems of religion or philosophy ; and though the mere fact 
of his quoting Alexander’s imputation on his moral character 
shows that he was irreproachable in his conduct,’ he owns that 
he was ‘incontinent of laughter’ (axparne yéAwroc),’ and he 
certainly indulged in his taste for merriment without paying 
much regard to the traditional beliefs or conventional opinions 
of his contemporaries. Men will judge Lucian and other 
jokers of jokes according to their own temperaments. To some 
his fondness for dancing and his love of all that was cheerful in 
nature and art will appear as reprehensible as his uncontrolled 
mirth. But we have the best authority for saying that in these 
cases ‘ wisdom is justified of all her children,’ and we are not 
ourselves indisposed to believe that when conscientiousness and 
gaiety combined show their effects in honesty and plain-spoken- 
ness and open contempt of gloomy superstition, the Parrhe- 
siades, as Lucian justly calls himself,’ is doing a good work in 
his generation. We are at least sure, that however little he 
intended it, the inimitable humour of Lucian did much to clear 
away the foundations of the prostrate temple of error, and so to 
open a space for the solid basement of our Church.‘ 

The literary merits and services of Lucian have met with 
more general recognition than his attacks on superstition and 
imposture. Even his most bitter enemies, among the bigots 
whom he attacked or ridiculed, have admitted and admired his 
eminent abilities as a writer of dialogues; and in his skilful 
imitation of the genuine Attic style, one almost forgets that he 
was a Syrian who wrote in the age of the Antonines.’ If we 
would appreciate Lucian’s Greek style, we must consider the 
difficulties under which it was formed. Independently of the 
disadvantage of being born in a humble station at Samosata on 





1 Alexand. 54. 

2 Pseudologista, 7, Cf. the advice which he makes Tiresias give to Menippus : 
Totro pdvov é& dmravros Onpdoy brws 7d wapdy ed Oduevos wapadpduys yedOv Ta 
TOANG Kal rept undev éorovdaxws (Menipp. 21). 

3 Piscator, 25. 

* See Eichstadt’s essay ‘Lucianus num scriptis suis adjuvare religionem 
Christianam voluerit,’ in Lehmann’s Prolegomena, pp. LX XV. sqq. 

® See Photius, Cod. CKX VIII. 
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the Euphrates, Lucian lived at a time when Greek style was 
growing more and more corrupt, and when even the professed 
rhetoricians allowed themselves an unlimited indulgence in 
solecisms. It was only by his natural taste and good sense 
that Lucian was led to a careful study of the old classical 


_models, which were neglected at Athens and Rome; and he 


examined them not only with the genial sympathies of a true 
scholar, but with the minute accuracy of a genuine critic. 
There is no point too trivial for his attention, no question of 
style or grammar which he would intentionally neglect. The 
principal rhetoricians of the day, Julius Pollux and Favorinus, are 
attacked in his Teacher of Rhetoricians and his Eunuch, and in 
a piece called the Pseudologistes, or ‘false reasoner,’ he lashes 
most unmercifully one of his personal antagonists. The Swit of 
the Vowels shows his careful attention to orthography and gram- 
mar. And his Lewiphanes and Pseudosophistes taunt the 
rhetoricians of the day with their indiscriminate use of 
archaisms and new-fangled expressions. His rule, that one 
should sacrifice most of all to the graces and to perspicuity,’ is 
fully exemplified in his own writings; he is not, like those 
whom he censures, a manufacturer of dolls painted in bright 
colours on the outside, but merely fragile earth within ;? be has 
made the old Attic style his own by thinking in it, and has not 
only given precepts to others but shown that they are capable 
of realization. As a writer of pure and elegant Greek, which 
was neither vernacular with him, nor spoken and written by the 
most highly educated men of the day—as a humorist whose 
gaicty and fancy are inexhaustible—as an honest hater of shams 
and dishonest bigotry—as an educational reformer, whose exer- 
tions were not the less praiseworthy because they were not per- 
fectly successful, Lucian of Samosata stands forth in favourable 
contrast to all the so-called sophists of his age, and we are 
among the number of those who think that his merits can 
hardly be over-estimated.* 





1 Lexiph. c 23: pdduora 8@ xdpior Kal capnvelg Ove, dv wdumwodv Niav viv 
dohddewWo. 

2 Ib. c. 22: Kexpwouevos wey Ty wiATy Kal TE xvav@, 7d 5° Evdo0ev wydwwdbs Te kal 
eVOpumros dy. 


3 Gibbon (I. 195, ed. W. Smith) calls him justly ‘the inimitable Lucian,’ but 
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§ 5. Without any pretensions to the humour of Lucian or his 
versatile talents, Longinus, who flourished in the following cen- 
tury, occupies a similar position, both .as an opponent of fanciful 
philosophy, and as a sound and sensible critic. 

Dionystus Casstus Lonernus was of Syrian extraction, but 
neither his birth-place nor the year of his birth is distinctly 
stated... As he was the teacher of Porphyry, who was born in 
A.D. 233, he was probably at least twenty years his senior, and 
he is not stated to have been a very old man at his death in 
A.D. 273. His birth-year may be fixed, therefore, approximately 
at about a.p. 210. His name, Cassius Longinus, shows that he 
was, either in his own person or through some one of his ances- 
tors, connected with the gens of the celebrated jurist, who was 
governor of Syria in the middle of the first century. It is not 
improbable that the connexion of his family with the Cassii 
dated from that time. His mother was a native of Emesa, in 
Apamene, and her brother, Fronto, was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens.’ Longinus himself tells us, in the preface or 
dedication to Amelius of his book on the swmmum bonum (rept 
téXovc), that when a mere boy he had made many journeys 
with his parents, and had heard the most eminent philosophers 
in various places.« Among these was his uncle Fronto, who 
adopted him as his heir; and it is reasonable to suppose that 
he was born, not at Athens, as Ruhnken concludes,’ but in 
Apamene, probably at Emesa, and that after these juvenile 





Niebuhr says (Lectures on the Hist. of Rome, II. p. 272) that ‘he is very much 
overrated.’ We should have been glad to hear some reasons for this opinion, which 
seems rather inconsistent with the admiration expressed by Niebuhr in this very 
passage. 

1 The best and fullest account of Longinus is the elegant Dissertatio de Vitd et 
seriptis Longini, published by Ruhnken in 1776, under the name of Peter 
John Schardam, and afterwards by Toup in his edition of Longinus, for 
which it was originally destined. ‘Hance dissertationem,’ says the enthusiastic 
Wyttenbach (Vita Davidis Ruhnkenti, p. 169), ‘equidem non dubito immortalem 
appellare.’ 

2 Tacit. Ann. XII. 11. 3 Suidas, s.v. pdvrwv ’"Euionvis. 

4 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. c. 20. p. LXX. Creuzer: ére dé pecpaxlwv byrwv typdr, 
ovK édtya T&y év pirocogia Abywv mpoeoTryncay ods dravras pev bwipéer ldciv qyir, 
dia. THY €x wacddv él woddovs Térous dua Tots yovebuw érdnuiav. 

5 «Equidem multo pronior sim in sententiam Is. Jonsii De Script. Hist. Phil. 
III. 4, Athenas Longino patriam tribuentis ;’ Dissert. p. 5, ed. Toup. 
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travels he was settled at Athens under the care of Fronto. He 
must, before this, have spent some time at Alexandria, where 
he received instructions from Ammonius Saccas and Origen the 
heathen, and at Rome, where he was taught by Amelius and 
Plotinus.' Although he was thus initiated into the mysteries 
of Neo-Platonism, and was long afterwards, as his letter to 
Porphyry shows,’ much interested in the speculations of Plo- 
tinus, his mind was instinctively led to an older school of 
thought. He studied diligently and commented on the writings 
of Plato himself,’ paying attention to the language and style no 
less than to the subject matter. It was with reference to this 
regard for the letter of the old philosophical texts that Plotinus 
said of him: ‘ Longinus is a philologer certainly, but by no 
means a philosopher.”* His studies were so profound and 
general, and his information so accurate and diversified, that he 
is called by Eunapius ‘ a living library and a walking museum.’ * 
It is stated that his time at Athens was so much taken up with 
teaching that he had no leisure for literary composition.’ This is 
contradicted by the long list of his works. Among his pupils the 
most celebrated was Porphyry. It seems that Porphyry must 
have gone directly from the teaching of Longinus to that of 
Plotinus, when he visited Rome for the second time about 
A.D. 263, and that the views, which Plotinus requested Amelius 
to answer, must have been those which he had learned from 
his teacher at Athens. At the same time it appears from the 
letter of Longinus, which Porphyry has preserved in his life of 
Plotinus, that the works of the latter were highly esteemed ‘by the 
teacher of his biographer, not on account of their subjects, for 
which he cared but little, but on account of their style and the 





1 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. p. LX XI. Creuzer, 

2 Jd, ibid. c. 19. p. LXTX, 

3 See Ruhnken, Dissert. pp. 9, 10. 

4 Porphyr. Vit. Plotin. c. 14. p. LXIV., Creuzer: piAodbyos pev Ey 6 Aoyyivos, 
Prbcopos 5é ovdauHs. On this passage see Ruhnken, Dissert. p. 11, and Creuzer’s 
note in answer to him. 

5 Eunapius, Porphyr. p. 13: Aoyyivos 5¢ card rov xpévov éxeivoy BiBioOjKy 
Tis hv Euwuxos kal wepurdrovy povcetov: see Ruhnken, w.s. p. 14. 

6 Joannes Siceliota, Scholia in Hermog. wept leav d, vol. VI. p. 95, Walz.: 6 wer 
yap Aoyyivos wept 7d diddoKew pdbvov meen pra sage Kal mepl rd ypdpew redelas 
brodéces otk EXwy Katpdv, 
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closeness of their logic.’ We learn from Porphyry that when 
Longinus wrote that letter, that is, when Porphyry was in 
Sicily a.p. 269, Longinus had left Athens and had gone to 
Syria, being at that time on the coast in Pheenicia.? It was 
during this visit to the East that he became known to Zenobia, 
the queen of Palmyra, who adopted the celebrated scholar, first 
as her instructor in the language and literature of Greece,* and 
ultimately as her confidential adviser, and, in fact, as her chief 
minister. It was he, it seems, who urged Zenobia to assert 
her independence of the Roman empire, perhaps conceiving 
himself bound to imitate his favourite Plato, who had en- 
couraged Dion to liberate his country from the tyranny of 
Dionysius.’ He has the credit of composing the spirited letter 
in which the queen rejected Aurelian’s summons to surrender.’ 
But his wisdom might have taught him that he was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle. The battle near Emesa, his own, or at 
least his mother’s native city, had obliged Zenobia to take 
refuge within the walls of Palmyra, which, after a brief resist- 
ance, fell to the Romans, and Longinus was put to death by 
the conqueror, partly, it is said,’ because his mistress indicated 
him as the author of the evil counsels which had led her to 
array herself against Rome. He met his death with a con- 
stancy worthy of the philosophy which he professed.* 

Longinus appears, like Lucian, as an oriental Greek, whom 
a careful study of the classical authors, a long residence at 
Athens, and his natural temperament, had emancipated from 
the influences of his birth and early associations, and who had 
consequently become a genuine Greek of the old school. 





1 Porphyr. Vit. Plot. c. 19. pp. LXIX., LXX. Creuzer; 671 rd perv brobécewy 
od mdvu we Tas ToAAas mpoclecOar cuuBEBnKe’ Tov 5& TUTov Tis ypadys Kal Tov 
évvoray Tavipds Thy ruKvétyta Kal Td Piidcogoy THs Tov SyTnudtwv Sialécews breEp- 
Baddévrws dyauat kal Pid, 

2 Id. ibid, p. LX VIII. 

3 Vopiscus, Aurelian, 30: ‘quo (Longino) illa magistro usa esse ad Grecas 
litteras dicitur.’ 

* Phot. Cod, CCLXV.; Suid. s.v. Aoyyivos. 

5 Ruhnken, Dissert. p. 19. 6 Vopiscus, Aurelian. 27, 30. 

7 Zosimus, I. 56: érel dé airlas ever éavrhv efarpoica woddovs Te Gddovs Fryer 
els wécov ws mapayaryovTas ola yuvaixa, év ols kal Aoyyivos jv. 

8 Id. ibid.: wapaxpjua 6 Bacireds Oavdrou Snutay éréOnxev, Fv ob tw yevvalws 
qeeyxer 6 Aoyyives Gore xal rods cxeThidfovras éxi TE WAH MapapvOecio ar, 
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Although he had been trained by the Neo-Platonists, and felt 
great respect for their character and abilities, he deliberately 
withdrew himself from their sect, and fell back upon the prin- 
ciples of Plato himself, which he sought to eliminate, not by 
an accommodation of what he read to oriental traditions, but 
by an honest employment of grammatical criticism: and it was 
by this that he exposed himself to the reproach of Plotinus, 
which has been already mentioned—that he was not a philo- 
sopher, but a philologer; not a speculator, but an interpreter. 
In the same old Greek spirit, he did not seek to experimentalize 
on Platonic principles with a ruined city, like Plotinus; but 
went heart and soul into an attempt to create a true nationality 
in the land of his birth, and paid with his life for the ill-success 
of an attempt, which, if his wishes had been realized, would 
have led to practical consequences of historical importance. 

§ 6. Of the numerous writings of Longinus’ only fragments 
have been preserved, and the most important of these has been 
claimed for another writer, and for the Augustan age. Accord- 
ing to the titles, he wrote commentaries on Homer,’ Plato,* 
Demosthenes,‘ on certain poets such as Antimachus,’ and even 
on the rhetoric of Hermogenes.’ To his critical works belonged 
a commentary on the violations of history by the grammarians,’ 
an Attic Lexicon,’ a sort of gazetteer (wept eOvixwr),’ some 
scholia on the metrical manual of Hephestion, which are still 
extant in part,” two essays on composition,” and a treatise on 
rhetoric, which Ruhnken” discovered in the midst of a treatise 
by Apsines. His philosophical works were—his treatise on the 
end of life, the preface to which is quoted in Porphyry’s life of 





1 See the list in Ruhnken, Dissert. pp. 22 sqq. 

2 Suidas, 8 Rubnken, w.s. pp. 9, 10. 

# Suidas ; Photius, Cod. CCLXV. 

5 Suidas, where we should read with Hemsterhuis xara ‘Hpax\éwvos, namely, 
‘against Heracleon,’ the grammarian of Ephesus. 

® Ruhnken, w.s, p. 24. 7 Suidas. 8 Photius, Lex. s.v. céppot.. 

9 Bibl. Coislin. p. 597. 10 Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 137. 

M qrepl cuvOécews Noywv cuvrdypara So, quoted by the author himself, De 
Sublim. § 39. 

1 See Wyttenbach, Vita Ruhnkenii, p. 127; Wolf, Analect. Litter. Il. 515— 
526; Scholl, Hist, d. 1. Litt. Gr. IV. p. 331. The tract is printed as éx rap 
Aoyylvou mepi eipécews in Wala’s Rhetores Greci, vol, IX. pp. §43—596. 
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Plotinus ;' his essays on natural instinct (w<pt opuace)? and 
the first principles of things (mepi apyor),’ his letter to 
Amelius respecting the philosophy of Plotinus,* and his tract 
against the same philosopher on the Platonic notion of justice ;° 
his books ‘on ideas’ against Plotinus and against Porphyry ;* 
and a treatise on the soul, in which he specially impugned 
some of the doctrines of the Stoics.’ At the end of his life 
he composed a panegyric on Odznathus the husband of 
Zenobia.* His most extensive work was entitled ‘the philo- 
logers’ (oi @tAdAoyor), or ‘ philological conversations’ (p:AdAoyor 
optAtat), in at least twenty-one books.’ It is a reasonable con- 
jecture that the treatise ‘on the sublime’ (epi vouc), on which 
the fame of Longinus depends, is an extract from this great 
work. It is unfortunately a mutilated remnant, being found in 
only one original manuscript ; and we have lost a treatise ‘on 
the passions,’ which was its natural sequel.” Czecilius of Calacte 
had written a book on the same subject; and in addressing 
his essay to his friend Posthumius Terentianus, Longinus men- 
tions that he was led to the composition of his work by their 
finding, on their joint perusal of the little book by Cecilius, 
that its style did not correspond to its subject,” and that the 
author had neglected many of the principal points in his dis- 
cussion. Now the oldest Paris manuscript states that the 
treatise is by ‘ Dionysius or Longinus’ (Atovuciov 7) Aoyyivov), 
and a Florentine manuscript attributes it to an anonymous 
writer.* From this it has been inferred that the work is not 
properly ascribed to Dionysius Longinus, but was written by 
Dionysius of Pergamus, Dionysius of Miletus,” or even Dionysius 





1 p. LXX. Creuzer. 2 Ibid. c. 17. p. LX VII, 

3 Ibid. c. 14. p. LXIV. 4 Ruhnken, w.s. p. 25. 

5 Td. ibid. § Td. ibid. 7 Euseb. Prep. Evang. XV. 21. 
8 Liban. Epist. 998. ® Ruhnken, Dissert. p. 16. 


10 The authorship of the treatise has been discussed by F. A. Wolf, Analect. 
Litterar. vol. IT. p. 625 sqq. 

1 De Sublim. ad fin.: xpdrictov 8 av ely xalradr’ éav, érl dé ra cuvexf xwpely” Fv 
dé radra 7a wdOy, rept dv év ldiw mponyoupévos brecxbucba ypdew dropyhuatt. 

12° $1: tamewérepov épdvn ris SAns twobécews, ‘que la bassesse de son style 
répondoit assez mal & la dignité de son sujet’ (Boileau). 

18 "Avwvipou repli Spous. 14 This is Weiske’s opinion (ad Longin. p. 218). 

¥ Schéll adopts this conjecture : see Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredts. § 94, note 6. 
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of Halicarnassus.’ The latter supposition is overthrown at once 
by the style and by the manner in which reference is made to 
Cecilius of Calacte, the personal friend of the Halicarnassian 
rhetorician. The diction shows that it belongs to the age of 
Longinus; and there is hardly any writer of that age, except 
Longinus, who could have produced.a work of so much eloquence 
and learning. It exhibits throughout a sound and solid judgment, 
great reading in the best authors, a lively and impressive style, 
and a remarkable felicity of illustration. There is no work which 
gives better practical rules for the attainment of excellence in 
composition. It was the intention of the author to show 
wherein powerful and impressive writing really consists. He 
was not merely writing on the kind of style which Cicero 
described as grand or elevated (grandis, grandiloguus), in contra- 
distinction to that which he called plain or humble (tenuis).? It 
is clear that he refers rather to the thoughts than the words ; 
his criterion of sublimity or impressiveness is the effect produced 
on the hearer or reader. ‘This, he says,’ ‘is truly great, which 
supplies the mind with much to think about, which it is difficult 
if not impossible to resist, and the recollection of which is strong 
and ineffaceable. In a word, consider that there is genuine beauty 
and real sublimity when all the hearers, however their age and 
circumstances may differ, agree in admiring it.’ The same is 
implied in his five sources of the sublime or impressive :* 
namely, 1. happy boldness in the sentiments ;* 2. pathetic or 
enthusiastic vehemence,’ which are the two natural sources 
(avOyeveig ovoracec) of this quality; and 3. well-chosen 
figures ;’ 4. elevated expressions ;* and 5. skilful arrangement of 





1 This is the theory of Amati: see Weiske, pp. 213—215. 

2 Orator. 6. 

3 De Sublim. § 7: rotro yap 7@ byrt wé-ya, 05 wodrh pev h dvalewpyors, SbcKoros be, 
pGdrov 5¢ ddvvaros h karekavdoraots’ lrxupa 5¢  mvjun Kal ducetddeurros. Sdws 
kal Kaha vouese bn Kal ddnOwa 7a Siamravros dpécxovra Kal racw* Srav yap rots awd 
diapdpww exirndevpdrwv, Biwy, fnrOv, prxlwv, Noywr, & Te Kal rabrdvy dua wept 
tov avrav doxj, 760° 4 €& dovppdvwv ws Kplows Kal cuvyxard@eots Thy él TQ 
Oavpavouery rior loxupav NauBdver kal dvayplrexrov, 

4§8. 

5 +d wepl ras vohores ddperiBorov. For Ruhnken’s mistake on this passage, see 
New Cratylus, § 305 (b). 

8 7d cpodpdy kal évOovetacrixdy wddos, 

7 rod tov oxnudrwr mrdors. 8 » yervala dpdois. 
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the words.’ It has always been considered a remarkable circum- 
stance that Longinus should have taken one of his earliest examples 
of sublimity from the book of Genesis, which he quotes from 
memory :” ‘ In this way, also, the Jewish legislator, no ordinary 
man (ovx 0 rvyoy avnp), after he had conceived an adequate 
notion of the power of Deity, has also expressed it by writing at 
the beginning of his laws, God said—what ?—let there be light, 
and it was ;. let there be earth, and it was.’ The merits of this 
treatise were recognized at a very early period after the revival 
of letters, and Casaubon pronounced it ‘ a golden book ;”* but its 
popularity, and the implicit deference with which it has been 
received as an authority in matters of literary taste, is perhaps 
due to the fact that when France, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
gave a tone to the literary judgments of Europe, this treatise 
was translated and illustrated by Boileau,‘ the favourite prose 
writer of the grand monarque, and. was received by the wits of 
Paris as an established manual in all that concerned the sublime 
and beautiful. 





1 4 & d&tmpare kal dudpoer ctvOects. 2 § IX. p. 22, Toup. 

3 Boileau, Préface (Huvres Completes, p. 345): ‘Casaubon l’appelle un livre 
dor.’ Similarly Ruhnken, Dissert. p. 24: ‘ Hic liber vere aureus.’ 

4 Traité du Sublime, traduit du Grec de Longin, 1674. 
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CHAPTER LV.- 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY UNDER THE ANTONINES AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS. 


§ 1. Plutarch’s historical works. § 2. Arrian’s Anabasis and Indica. § 3. 
Appian’s Roman History arranged according to the different Countries. § 4. 
Dion Cassius: his History of Rome. § 5. Herodian’s History of the Successors 
of the Antonines. §6. Philo of Byblus, and his Phenician Records. § 7. 
Pausanias the tourist. 


§ 1. P)LUTARCH, whose philosophical writings have been 

already examined, is even better known as a biographer 
than as a Platonist. In addition to his forty-six lives of cele- 
brated Greeks and Romans, which we shall notice in detail, he 
wrote the following treatises, more or less referring to history 
and biography :— 

(2) ‘Roman questions’ (Pwmaixa, ) airiat pwpatkai), a 
treatise on Roman usages and antiquities. 

(b) ‘Greek questions’ (EAAnuiKa,  airiat EAXAnrixai), a 
similar treatise on special points referring to his own country- 
men. 

(c) ‘On the fortune of the Romans’ (epi rig “Pwpatow 
rvxne), in which he endeavours to settle the relations between 
fortune and valour as causes of the grandeur of Rome, inclining 
rather to the former, in opposition to the views of Polybius. 

(d) ‘On the fortune or valour of Alexander, a similar 
discourse, or rather two discourses, on the great king of 
Macedon. 

(e) ‘Whether the Athenians were more renowned in war or 
for wisdom?’ ‘This is a mere fragment. 

(f) ‘On the malignity of Herodotus’ (epi tne “Hpoddrov 
kaxonQciac). This is an attempt to show that Herodotus was 
not impartial, and that he was unduly prejudiced against 
Plutarch’s countrymen, the Thebans. That the writer’s patriot- 
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ism has misguided him has been sufficiently shown in a former 
chapter.’ 

(g) ‘An Epitome of the comparison between Menander and 
Aristophanes’ (értroun tng svyKpicewe Mevavdpov Kai Aptoro- 
pavove), a fragment of literary biography and criticism, in which 
Menander is preferred to his great predecessor. The ‘ Lives of 
the ten orators’ and the ‘Greek and Roman parallels’ are 
obviously not the works of Plutarch. The former is a series of 
rough sketches, probably drawn up as memoranda by some 
rhetorician of the time of Dionysius the Halicarnassian. The 
latter is an attempt to bolster up the mythical history of Greece 
by citations of analogous circumstances in the annals of Rome, 
and was probably attributed to Plutarch merely because he 
wrote parallel biographies. It is quite unworthy of him. 

The minor works, which we have just enumerated, are com- 
paratively neglected: but Plutarch enjoys a reputation and 
popularity equal to that of any Greek writer, in consequence of 
his lives of eminent Greeks and Romans, the translations of 
which have made his name familiar to a multitude of readers 
in every country in Europe, and even established his name as 
a general designation for a collection of biographies.? This 
well-known work is entitled ‘Parallel Lives’ (Biot tapadAnAor), 
and, as we have it, gives us twenty-two pairs of biographical 
sketches, each containing a spirited account of the life, talents, 
and virtues of an eminent Greek and Roman, followed by a 
brief comparison (styxprotc) of their merits, after the manner 
of the separate work on Aristophanes and Menander The 
following are the forty-six worthies thus exhibited in pairs of 
portraits: 1. Theseus and Romulus; 2. Lycurgus and Numa; 
3. Solon and Valerius Publicola; 4. Themistocles and Camillus ; 
5. Pericles and Fabius Maximus ; 6. Alcibiades and Coriolanus ; 
7. Timoleon and Aimilius Paullus ; 8. Pelopidas and Marcellus ; 
9. Aristeides and Cato Major; 10. Philopemen and T. Quintius 





1 See chapter XIX. § 5, p. 272. 

2 For example, a work published at the beginning of this century, and con- 
taining the lives of the chief heroes of the French Revolution is called ‘ The 
Revolutionary Plutarch 7 and about ten years ago a book appeared with the title 
‘ The Modern British Plutarch, or lives of men distinguished im the recent history 
of our country,’ 
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Flaminius ; 11. Pyrrhus and Marius; 12. Lysander and Sulla ; 
13. Cimon and Lucullus ; 14. Nicias and Crassus ; 15. Eumenes 
and Sertorius ; 16. Agesilaus and Pompey; 17. Alexander the 
Great and Julius Cesar; 18. Phocion and Cato of Utica; 19. 
Agis and Cleomenes and the two Gracchi; 20. Demosthenes and 
Cicero ; 21. Demetrius Poliorcetes and Mare Antony ; 22. Dion 
and M. Brutus.’ It will be seen that some of these: pairs are 
very arbitrary, and that the grounds for special comparison 
must be in these cases somewhat far-fetched. So that we do not 
feel much interest in the juxtaposition, and are quite as well 
contented with the lives which have not come down to us in 
duplicates, namely those of Artaxerxes Mnemon, Aratus the 
Sicyonian, and the emperors Galba and Otho. The life of 
Homer attributed to Plutarch was probably not written by him, 
and at any rate belongs to a different class, that of the literary 
biographies, which are said to have contained the lives of Hesiod, 
Pindar, Crates the Cynic, and Aratus the poet. His lost 


‘biographies of the parallel class were those of the Messenian 


hero Aristomenes, Epaminondas and his friend Daiphantus, 
Scipio Africanus, and the Roman emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and Vitellius, completing, with those 
that we have, the series of the predecessors of Vespasian. We 
believe that these lives of the Roman emperors formed a 
separate work, like the literary biographies. For the others it 





1 See the table of Lamprias, printed in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. vol. V. p. 159. 

2 The Byzantine epigrammatist, Agathias, pleased himself with the reflexion 
that Plutarch himself was unparalleled. The following are his lines on Plutarch’s 
statue, which Dryden thought worthy of a translation (Anthol. Planudea, No, 
331 ; Anthol. Pal. vol. IT. p. 725): 

geio moduKAnevTa TUrov oTacav, Xatpwved 
Tl\ovrapxe, KparepGv vides Adcoviwy, 
8rt mapadrAHrowwe Blors "EXAnvas aplorous 
‘Paps evrorguos ppooas évvaérais* 
GX TeE0d Bibroio mapdddAndov Blov ddXov 
ode ody’ av ypdwWais* od yap Suoror execs, 
Dryden’s version runs thus : 
Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise, 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise, 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared, 
Their heroes written and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself couldst never write thy own ; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none, 
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is not easy to imagine parallels, unless he paired Epaminondas 
with Scipio, Aratus with Hannibal, whose life he could hardly 
have omitted to write, and Aristomenes with Junius Brutus the 
liberator of Rome. There will remain Daiphantus and Ar- 
taxerxes, who could scarcely be regarded as pendants to one 
another. 

The universal and lasting popularity of Plutarch’s biographies 
is due to the fact that they are dramatic pictures, in which 
each personage is represented as acting according to his leading 
characteristics, which are sometimes exaggerated in order to 
' make them more prominent. Such dramatic pictures are of 
all countries and of all times. The imagination of the reader 
drapes the figure in the costume’of his own age, and contem- 
plates his actions with the lively interest of a contemporary. 
The graphic distinctness of Plutarch’s narratives and their adap- 
tation for the stage is shown in Shakspere’s three plays, Corio- 
lanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleopatra, which are 
mainly derived, sometimes even to an adoption of the words, 
from Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch,’ and which show 
the hold which these biographies are likely to take on every 
strong imagination. It was not by accident, but deliberately, 
that Plutarch adopted this method of pictorial and characteristic 
biography, abstaining from the details which belong to history 





1 Mr. Charles Knight, in his pictorial edition of Shakspere, has given the 
parallel passages from North’s Plutarch, which the dramatist has imitated in his 
three Roman plays, and in his supplementary notice he says (p. 349): 
‘ nothing can be more interesting, we think, than to follow Shakspere with Plutarch 
in hand. The poet adheres to the facts of history with a remarkable fidelity. A 
few hard figures are painted upon a canvass : the outlines are distinct, the colours 
are strong, but there is no art in the composition, no grouping, no light and 
shadow. This is the historian’s picture. We turn to the poet. We recognize 
the same figures, but they appear to live,’ &c. In this contrast the critic has 
forgotten what he had said in a previous page (/ntroductory notice to Coriolanus, p. 
148), when, after remarking that North’s Plutarch was ‘a book worthy of Shakspere 
to read and sometimes to imitate,’ he adds: ‘here he found the story of Coriolanus 
told in the most graphic manner, and he followed it pretty literally. Niebuhr 
places this story amongst the fabulous legends of Rome. Plutarch, and especially 
Shakspere, have made it almost impossible to believe that such Romans did not 
really live, and think, and talk, and act, as we see them in these wonderful pictures 
of humanity.’ It is no disparagement of Shakspere’s genius to say that Plutarch’s 
biographies are quite as pictorial as the plays, which convert them into tableaux 
vivants. 
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properly so-called. In the introduction to his life of Alexander 
the Great, he makes the following sensible observations :' ‘We 
are writing not histories but biographies; and an exhibition of 
virtue or vice is not exclusively confined to the most conspicuous 
actions, but a brief circumstance, or expression, or some sportive 
trait,’ often displays the character more than combats in which 
thousands of men are slain, and the greatest pitched battles and 
sieges of cities. Accordingly, as painters derive likenesses from 
the countenance and from the expression of the face in which 
the character is shown,’ caring very little for the other parts of 
the body, so it must be allowed to us to penetrate rather to the 
signs of the soul, and by means of these to portray the life 
of each, leaving to others the great exploits and battles.’ 

It is this just appreciation of the work which he had under- 
taken that makes Plutarch’s lives so interesting to all classes 
and to all ages. And it is obvious that the characteristic por- 
traiture, which he has given, of so many eminent men, must be 
as entertaining in a translation as it is in the original. This 
_ alone would account for the fact that it is not very usual to 
study Plutarch in the Greek. But the faults of bis style have 
contributed to make him less a favourite with scholars than he 
otherwise might be. He is not a good writer of Greek. His 
language is overloaded with learned allusions ; it is deficient not 
only in Attic purity, but even in rhetorical and grammatical 
skill; and the reader is constantly impeded by difficulties, occa- 
sioned, not by great thoughts struggling for expression, as is 
the case in Thucydides and Plato, but by the carelessness of 
the writer, and his inability to pass from the declining idiom of 
his own time to that of the classical period. In this respect 
he offers a marked contrast to his contemporary Dion Chryso- 
stom,‘ and still more te Lucian, who lived in the following 
century. 

As an authority for ancient history Plutarch is chiefly 
valuable as the representative of a great number of writers 





1 Vit. Alexand. c. I. p. 664 ad fin. 2 radia ris. 

3 dad Tod mpoocwrov Kal rav epi Thy byw elddy ols éugalverac 7d HOos. 

4 Niebuhr merely remarks (Lectures on Hist. of Rome, Il. p. 264) that ‘his 
language is not so perfect as that of Dion Chrysostom.’ It is in fact very im- 
perfect. 

Von, ITI. R 
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whose works are no longer extant. He quotes no less than 
250 different authors,’ of whom about eighty are historians 
known to us only by their names or by fragments. As he 
probably wrote this work at the end of his life,> when he was 
living in dignified retirement at Cheroneia, and as he could not 
have access there to any large collection of books, it is pro- 
bable that he made his preparations for these biographies at 
Rome and in other large cities where there were good libraries, 
marking the traces of his reading by copious extracts from his 
authorities. He implies something of this kind in a remarkable 
passage at the beginning of his life of Demosthenes, where he 
accounts also for his acknowledged deficiencies in Latin scholar- 
ship: ‘A writer, he says,> ‘who has undertaken a history of 
transactions, which are neither recent nor domestic, but for the 
most part foreign and scattered through a number of books, 
requires in the first place that the city to which he belongs 
should be an eminent, literary, and populous‘ place, in order 
that, having an abundant supply of all kinds of books, and 
hearing and inquiring about all.the circumstances, which, having 
escaped the notice of writers, have gained more obvious credit 
from their preservation by living memory,’ he may publish his 
work without any deficiency in great or essential particulars. 
We, inhabiting a little town, and loving to dwell there lest it 
should become less, and being prevented during our residence 
in Rome and Italy by public employments and _ philosophic 
intercourse from enjoying the leisure necessary for practising 
ourselves in Latin,’ began to study the literature of Rome quite 
late, and at an advanced age.’ And a strange but veritable 
circumstance befell us. For it was not our lot to understand 
and learn the facts from the language, so much as to under- 
stand the written accounts from the acquaintance which we had 





1 See the list of authors quoted by Plutarch in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. pp. 
227—243. 

2 This appears partly from the incompleteness of the work, but there are many 
specific evidences of the late period at which he composed these biographies. 

3 Vit. Demosth. c. 2. p. 846. 

* ebdédxiuov kat pirdxadov Kal rodudyOpwror. 

5 8ca rods ypdporras Siapet'yovra owrnpig uvhuns émipavecrépay et\nge wicriv. 

§ ob cxod‘s oons yuurdserOax wept Thy Pwpaixhy diuddexrov. 

7 éyé more xal wéppw THs HrcKlas. 
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somehow made with the facts themselves. But to perceive 
the beauty and rapid flow of the Roman style,’ its metaphors, 
and its harmony, and all the other ornaments of language, this 
we thought, indeed, a charming and agreeable occupation; but 
the practice and study which it required was no light matter, 
except for those who had more leisure and whose age admitted 
such an ambitious accomplishment.’ These words show that 
Plutarch’s acquaintance with Latin authorities, at any rate, was 
uot very accurate. And there is no doubt that wherever he 
could find a Greek account of Roman occurrences, he took this 
for his text. In the most interesting of his Roman lives, those 
of the two Gracchi, Plutarch must have been able to refer to 
some Greek memoirs unknown to us, in which a Roman or 
some one thoroughly acquainted with Lat had founded his 
narrative on the actual speeches of those celebrated demagogues. 
From the way in which Blossius of Cumz is introduced,’ it 
would almost appear that he had written something in Greek 
respecting Tiberius Gracchus, his friend and host. In general, 
- Plutarch’s Roman biographies are vitiated by a worse fault than 
his ignorance of Latin. He does not conceal the partiality which 
he feels for his own countrymen, and we can see throughout 
that in all the parallels he endeavours to make out the best 
case he can for the Greek. But im spite of all exceptions on 
the score of imaceuracy, want of information, or prejudice, 
Plutarch’s lives must remain one of the most valuable relics of 
Greek literature,’ not only because they stand in the place of 
many volumes of lost history, but also because they are written 
with a graphic and dramatic vivacity, such as we find in few 
biographies, ancient or modern, because they are replete with 
reflexions, which, if not profound, are always moderate and sen- 
sible, and because the author’s aim throughout is to enforce 
the highest standard of morality of which a heathen was 
capable. As one of his most enthusiastic admirers has said, 





1 'Pwyatkis dmrayyeNlas. 2 Vit. Tib. Gracch, cc. 8, 20. 

3 The remark of Theodorus Gaza (apud Artum Vigeliwm Prefat. Bibl. Histor.) is 
well known. Being asked which author he would preserve, if he was allowed to 
select one only from the wreck of Greek learning, he answered ‘ Plutarch,’ perhaps 
because he thought him the best representative of a number of writers. See also 
Roland Maresius, Zpist. 24 ; Naudeus, Apol. pro Lruditis magia aceus. p. 194, 
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‘He stands before us as the legate, the ambassador, and the 
orator on behalf of those institutions, whereby the old-time 
men were rendered wise and virtuous.’? 

§ 2. Arran, like Plutarch, has already appeared among the 
philosophical writers. It is probable that his historical works, 
like those of Plutarch, were composed in the leisure of his later 
years, his labours in making known the doctrines of Epictetus 
having been confined to the period when he was a philosophical 
student at Athens, and before he obtained political employment 
from Hadrian. His exploits as a successful general in Asia 
Minor seem to have impressed him with the belief that, as he 
had imitated Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates in the account 
which he had given of the teaching of his own master Epictetus, 
so he might venture to follow in the steps of the same writer, 
by composing, like him, an Anabasis; and as Xenophon had, 
by his narrative of the celebrated retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
proved that Persia was easily assailable by the Greeks,’ Arrian 
undertook to recount the historical realization of the hopes 
which his predecessor had suggested, and to show in the 
Anabasis of Alexander, the overthrow of the great king’s power, 
which had been vainly attempted in the Anabasis of Cyrus. 
We have seen* that Ctesias occupies a parallel position to that 
of Xenophon as an informant respecting the Persian empire, 
having been in the camp of Artaxerxes while Xenophon was in 
that of his younger brother. Arrian recognized these counter- 
part functions when he wrote in the Ionic dialect, in imitation 
of Ctesias, and as a sequel to his own Anabasis, another work 
which has come down to us—namely, a description of India, as 
it was made known to the Greeks by the voyage of Nearchus, 
and by the researches of Megasthenes and Eratosthenes. He 
imitated Xenophon not only in the name but in the subject of 
his treatise on the chase (Kuvyyerixdc). Besides these works, 
and those on Epictetus, Arrian has left us his ‘ Voyage round 
the Euxine’ (zepitAove zéovtov Evéeivov). This work was 
written in A.D. 137, and dedicated to Hadrian. It gives a clear 
account of his trip from Trapezus to Dioscurias, the Cimmerian 
and Thracian Bosporus, and Byzantium. We have also a frag-. 





1 Journal of Education, vol. Il. p. 114. 2 Xen, Anad. I. 5, § 9. 
3 Chapter XX XVII. § 9. 
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ment of his treatise on military tactics.’ His lost works were 
numerous and important. He wrote, in continuation of his 
Anabasis, a history of Alexander’s successors, in ten books ;? a 
history of the Parthians, in seventeen books, with especial 
reference to the wars of Trajan;* a history of Bithynia, in 
eight books, from the earliest ages down to his own times, 
which he treated autobiographically ;* a history of the Alani, 
with reference to his great victory over them ;’ lives of Dion,° 
Timoleon,’ and the famous brigand Tilliborus.* 

The most important of the remaining historical works of 
Arrian is his <Anabasis of Alexander the Great (isropia 
avaPacewe “AdeEavdpov, or avafsacic “AXcEavdpov), in seven 
books. This work is complete, with the exception of a few 
pages in the last book, which would have told us of Alexander’s 
instructions to Antipater, of the flight of Harpalus, of Alexan- 
der’s intention to visit Greece, of the motives for the journey 
from Opis to Ecbatana, and of the misunderstanding between 
Eumenes and Hephestion. The first book begins with the 
accession of Alexander, describes his northern campaigns and 
the destruction of Thebes, and carries the Anabasis down to his 
arrival at Gordium. In the second book we have the battle of 
Tssus and the capture of Tyre and Gaza. The third book 
begins with the conquest of Egypt, and describes the battle of 
Gaugamela, the death of Darius, and the march into Bactria. 
The principal incidents of the fourth book are the murder of 
Cleitus, the death of Callisthenes, the conspiracy of the pages, 
and the invasions of Scythia and India. In the fifth book we 
have the conquest of the Punjdb, the discontent of the army, 
admirably expressed in the speech put into the mouth of Coenus, 
and the resolution to stop the course of eastern conquest. The 
sivth book, which is occupied with the details of the return 





1 Adyos raxrixés, printed in Scheffer’s collection of the J’actict (Ups. 1664) and 
in Diibner's Arrian, Paris, 1846, pp. 265 sqq. 

2 werd ’AdéEavipov, Phot. Cod, XCII. 

3 TlapOcxd, év BiBrlas uf’. Id. Cod. LVIII. 

4 Budunxd év BiBrias x. Id, Cod, XCIII. 

5 Ta car’ ’Adavods, hy éwéypayev’Aravixiy. Id, Cod. LVILI. 

6 Td. Cod. XCIII. 7 Id. ibid. 

8 Lucian, Alexander, 2: ’Appravds ydp, 6 ro’ Emixrhrov wadnrhs dvip'Poualev 
ev rots mpwrois.—TirdBdpou yoo rob Anorod Kaxeivos Blov dvaypdyat Hglwoer, 
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from India, contains a very spirited description of the valour 
and personal risk of Alexander in his attack on the ancient 
representative of Moultan. In what remains of the seventh 
book, we have the naturalization of the Macedonians in Persia, 
the discontent of the veterans and Alexander’s speech to them, 
the death of Hepheestion, the events preceding that of Alexander 
himself, and an able but laudatory examination of the king’s 
character. A more interesting subject can scarcely be conceived 
than that of Arrian’s Anabasis, and the execution is worthy of 
the theme. As we have already mentioned,’ Arrian was able 
to appeal to good contemporary memoirs, especially those of 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus; and his military knowledge gave 
him particular advantages in describing the movements of 
armies and the details of battles. The style is wonderfully 
lucid and perspicuous. Arrian is professedly an imitator of the 
best writers; and he seems to have impressed their diction 
upon his memory so strongly, that he frequently repeats their 
phraseology ; sometimes reproducing it without the meaning 
which it bears in the original passage,” and sometimes adding a 
word or two which explains their phraseology.* On the whole, 
the Anabasis of Arrian is as much entitled to take a place 
among the books placed in the hands of young students, as his 
work on Epictetus is to retain its old position as a manual of 
instruction. 

Nearchus, whose voyage from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf is mentioned in the sixth book of Arrian’s Anadasis, 
and who had written an account of this adventurous navigation, 
has furnished the materials for the latter part of Arrian’s Indica, 
the description of the interior of the country at the beginning 
of the book being derived from Eratosthenes and Megasthenes. 





1 Above, chapter XLVI. § 4. 

® For instance, it is clear that in Anab. VII. 16, § 7: Kal aov Tvxdv Kal duewor 
ait hv év axun THs Te GddAns SbEns Kal Tod wbOou Tod rap’ avOpmrwv dmrjdrraxOa, he 
is imitating Thucyd. II. 42: xal dv é\axlorouv Katpod rixns dua axuh THs 56Ens 
HaXov 4 rod Séous darnrAAdynoay, though it may be proved that here 56s does not 
depend on dxuj but on darnd\Adynoar. 

3 Asin Anab. IL. 11. § 5: 4 vdé ob 5d maxpod éreyevouevn adelrero abroy 7d 
pds ’Aretdvdpou adGva:, where the additional words explain Alsch. Pers. 428: tws 
kehalyns vuxros Sup.” adelrero. 
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The last words of the treatise are :' ‘ Let this essay have been 
written by me, referring also to Alexander, son of Philip the 
Macedonian.’ This shows that the book was written after the 
Anabasis, and was intended to serve as a supplement to it. But 
there are no grounds for the assumption that it is to be regarded 
as the eighth book of the former work. The difference in the 
dialect indicates that it was intended to be a distinct publication. 
And there can be no doubt that Arrian wished to show that 
he could rival the Ionic dialect of Ctesias, no less than the 
Attic of Xenophon. But it was not from any respect for 
Ctesias that he thus entered into rivalry with him ; he speaks of 
his authority as contemptible in a passage of the <Anabasis; 
and there is little doubt that he wished to supersede his in- 
accurate geography by one written in the same style, but resting 
on trustworthy authorities. The book is valuable as far as it 
goes, but the author is quite unacquainted with Southern Hin- 
dostan, which he supposes to be uninhabitable from the heat. 

§ 3. We know nothing of the life of Arrian, except that he 
was a native of Alexandria, that he was a contemporary of 
Trajan,* Hadrian,‘ and the Antonines, and that after practising 
as an advocate in the courts at Rome, he was raised to the 
highest dignity in his own country, being procurator of the 
emperors there. This he has told us at the end of his preface.’ 
His autobiography, to which he refers those who desire further 
particulars, is unfortunately lost. It appears that he was 
engaged in writing his book in a.p. 147.° 

Appian’s object was to write a general history of the Roman 
empire, divided into separate sections according to the geo- 
_ graphical distinctions of the different countries, or, in his history 





1 o, 43. § 14: obrds wor 6 Nbyos dvayeypdgbw, Pépwr kal airds els ’ANéEavbpov Tov 
Pidlrrov rov Maxedéva. 

2 Anab. V. 4.§ 2: Krnolas peév el 54 Tw lkavds kal Krootas els rexunplwow. 

8 Trajan is mentioned as a contemporary of the writer (ém’ ¢uod) in Bell. Civ, 
II. 90, ad jin. 

4 De reb. Syriac. 50: xat’ASdpiavds addcs err’ éuod~ 

5 oo. XV: ’Awmavés ’Adekavipeds és Ta rpGra Heov év TH warpld: cal Sixas ep 
‘Pun cvvaryopetoas eri rdv Baciéwr, péxpe we opdv émcrporedew hilwoav" Kal el rw 
orovdh kal ra Nord wabeiv, Fore wor Kal wepl robrov cvyypady}. It was Fronto who 
obtained for him the office of procurator : see M. Corn, Fronto, Epist. ad Antonin. 
Pium, 9. p. t3 sqq., ed. Niebuhr. 

§ Saxe, Onomastic, I. p. 306. 
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of the civil wars, according to the generals whose exploits were 
most prominent.’ His model was the Origines of Cato.” He 
had found the synchronistic method very distracting, as the 
scene was always changing, and he resolved to maintain the 
ethnographic distinctions until each successive state was merged 
in the Roman empire. Accordingly, his Roman History 
(Pwpaika, or ‘Pwmaikn icsropia) was divided into twenty-four 
books, arranged in the following series of special treatises : 
Book I., entitled ‘Pwyatkev Bacirrxn,® contained the history of 
the seven kings of Rome; Books II.—V. treated of the wars of 
the Romans in Italy, with the Samnites and Gauls, in 
Sicily and the other islands, and were entitled “IraAuch, Dapme- 
run, KeArixn, SuxcAccn, kat Nnowrixn; Book VI., entitled 
"IBnpuxh, discussed the wars in Spain; Book VIL., entitled 
"AvmPaixn, the war with Hannibal; Book VIII., entitled 
AiBuxn, Kapyndorxn, cat Nopadscn, the Punic wars in Africa ; 
Book IX., called Maxedovixy, the wars with Macedon; 
Book X., called “EAAnrixy Kai ‘Iwvixy, the wars in Greece and 
Asia Minor; Book XI., Zupiaxy cai TapOixn, those in Syria 
and with the Parthians; Book XII., Mi@p:daraoc, the war with 
Mithridates. In Books XIII.—XXL., which are called’ EugvAxa, 
with the sub-title of rd Atyuvmriaxa for the last four, there is 
a detailed account of the civil wars of Rome from the time of 
Marius and Sulla down to the battle of Actium and the 
conquest of Egypt. Book XXII., called ‘Exarovraeria, con- 
tained the history of the first century of imperial Rome, together 
with the statistics of the empire ; Book XXIII., entitled Aaxixn, 
and Book XXIV., entitled “Apa(icn, were assigned to the 
history of the wars in Dacia and Arabia. 

Of this extensive work we have the following remains. The 
first five books with the eighth and ninth are represented by 
fragments, chiefly derived from the extracts made by the 





1 Pref. 15: de per és BiBdovs Exacta Tov eOvav 4 és otparryods Ta eugdua 
Oenpynrar. 

? Niebuhr, H. R. I. p. 8, note 2. 

3 Suidas, says (s.v. ’Amzavés): eypave ‘Pwyaixhy icropiay thy Kxadoupévny 
Bactxjy, But this is a mistake, or, as Kiister says in his note, ‘insignis 
a8reVia ;? for he has transferred to the whole work the title of the first book. 
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emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus ;' Books X., XVIII. — 
XXI., XXII., and XXIV., are almost’ entirely lost; we have 
the first part of Book XI. containing the Syrian war, and a 
later compilation instead of the second part which referred to 
the war with the Parthians ; and the following books have come 
down to us entire,—namely, Books VI., VII., VIII., XIL, 
XIII.—XVII., and XXIII., in all ten books. 

The value of Appian’s history depends on the accuracy with 
which he has availed himself of authorities no longer within 
our reach ;? and we can see from those cases, in which we still 
have the books referred to by him, that he was an honest and 
careful compiler.* With this encouragement to rely upon him, 
we may consider it very fortunate that time has spared his five 
books on the Civil Wars, for which, we have no substitute. He 
does not very often refer to the books which he used; but he 
mentions among his authorities Cassius, Hieronymus of Cardia, 
Fabius Pictor, Polybius, Rutilius Rufus, Claudius, Varro, Julius 
Cesar, Asinius Pollio, and the commentaries of Augustus, and 
he seems to have made much use of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
for whose lost books his work is partly a salvage.‘ Throughout 
his interest is shown in warlike transactions rather than in 
- peaceful incidents, and he exhibits a warm feeling on behalf of 





1 See below, chapter LX. § 11. 

2 Scaliger, in his notes on Eusebius, calls Appian alienorum laborwm fucum, 
and charges him with copying literally from Polybius, from the commentaries of 
Augustus, and other authorities. Whatever effect the substantiation of this 
charge may have on his literary reputation, there is no doubt that it would greatly 
enhance the value of his work to us. 

3 Photius says of him (Cod. LVII.): rhv leropiav ws oldv 7’ éore PidadjOns nat 
orparnyKav 5a ris loroplas weObdwy, ef tis dddos, bropirns,- and he bestows 
especial praise on the speeches which he introduces. 

4 * An attentive examination,’ says Niebuhr (Hist. Rom. IIT. p. 202, note 353), 
‘ produces the conviction that, so far as Dionysius goes, Appian does nothing but 
abridge his account, and thus supplies his place—except where he may have mis- 
understood him.’ Niebuhr did not entertain a very high opinion of Appian. He 
says in his Lectwres (I. p. 71) that ‘the sources which he used were indeed very 
good, but he did not know how to use them: he is ignorant and bold. He 
believed, for example, that Britain lay quite close to the northern coast of Spain 
(De reb. Hisp.c. 1), and he places Saguntum on the northern bank of the Iberus 
(ib. ec. 7, 10). Wyttenbach took a much more favourable view of his merits 
(Biblioth. Crit. vol. IIT. p. 93). He says: ‘equidem adhuc de Appiano ita 
censeo, ut eum optimis historicis veluti Thucydidi, Livio et similibus nec adjun- 
gendum nec longe postponendum judicem,’ 
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the conquering Romans. He tells us in his preface that he 
has paid only occasional attention to chronology. ‘I have 
deemed it superfluous,’ he says,’ ‘to mention the dates; but I 
shall note them at intervals in the more important transactions.’ 
His occasional errors in geography were natural results in the 
case of a writer who had not travelled extensively, and there is 
no indication of culpable negligence on his part. His style is 
clear, simple, and idiomatic, and he avoids all the rhetorical 
faults of his age. As a good judge has said,’ he is elegant 
without affectation, and follows the best models without relin- 
quishing his own characteristics; nor does he imitate ancient 
writers except Herodotus, whom he takes as his pattern, not so 
much for his diffuseness of narrative as for the turns of expres- 
sion and general colouring of his diction. 

§ 4. Dion Cassius Coccrranvs, son of Cassius Apronianus, a 
Roman senator, and, as it is supposed,’ grandson, on the 
mother’s side, of the famous rhetorician Dion Chrysostomus Coc- 
ceianus, was born at Nica in Bithynia in a.p. 155. He 
spent the greater part of his life in Rome,’ and after holding 
the offices of queestor, edile, and preetor, was twice raised to 
the consulship, by Septimius Severus in a.p. 219 or 220, and by 
Alexander Severus in a.p. 229.° He professed to have been 
directed by dreams to undertake the history of his own times,’ 
and he found more solid encouragement in the approbation with 
which the emperor Severus received his first attempt—an 
account of the reign of Commodus.° It was in a retire- 
ment, which he sought at Capua, that he diligently collected 
the materials for his works for about ten years,’ and he 
spent twelve years in writing his book,” which was completed 
at his native place Nicwa." Here he seems to have died 





1c. 13: rods 5& xpévous éml pev Tact wepicody iyolunv Karadéyew, eri 5é 
éripavecrdruy ex Siacrhuaros brouvhow. _ ® Wyttenb. u.s. p. 95. 

3 Reimarus, De Vitd et scriptis Dionis, § 4, in the second vol. of his edition, 
PP- 1533 8qq- . 

4 Id. ibid. § 7. 5 Id. ibid. § 10. 8 Td. § 13. 

7 See his own account of the matter, LXXII. 23. All the passages in which 
Dion refers to himself are collected by Reimarus, vol. II. pp. 1528 sqq. 

8 This work was composed about A.D. 195. Reimarus, § 9. 

® From 201 to 211, according to Reimarus. 10 From 211 to 222. 

1 Some short time after 229, to which the work extends, though the events of 
the seven years after 222 are very briefly given. 
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at an advanced age, some few years after his second con- 
sulship.’ 

The great work of Dion Cassius was a history of Rome 
(‘Pwpaixy ioropia) from the foundation of the city to the year 
A.D. 229. Besides this, a number of works, now lost or incor- 
porated in his history, are attributed to him by Suidas’ and 
others. The history consisted of eighty books, of which Books 
XXXVII.—LX. have come down to us complete or nearly so, 
the remainder of the work being represented by fragments of 
different kinds. In the tenth century, when the whole work 
was in existence, excerpts were made from it by the order of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and in the twelfth century Zonaras 
undertook an abridgment of the first 20 books, which, with 
those from the 36th book to the end, were then extant. The 
latter part of the work, from the 36th to the 80th book, had been 
abridged in the eleventh century by a monk named Joannes 
Xiphilinus. There are detached fragments, more or less con- 
siderable, of the 35th and 36th books referring to the campaign 
of Lucullus against Mithridates, and Pompey’s war with the 
pirates. On the other hand, there are many gaps in the 37th, 
55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 6oth books. The following 
“is the general arrangement of the latter part of the work, which 
was continued down to the time of Constantine the Great by 
some Christian writer, who is supposed to have been Joannes 
Antiochenus. Books XXX VII.—XL. comprise the. history of 
Rome from a.v.c. 689 to A.v.c. 704, @.e. from the overthrow of 
Mithridates to the breaking out of the civil war between Czesar 
and Pompey. Books XL.—XLIV. contain the history from 
A.U.C. 705 to A.v.c. 710, te. from the beginning of the civil war 
to the death of Julius Cesar. Books XLV.—L. include the 
period from a.v.c. 710 to a.v.c, 723, te. from the death of 
Cesar to the battle of Actium. Books LI.—LVI. carry on 
the history from the conquest of Egypt to the death of Angustus 
(a.u.c. 724—767). Books LVII., LVIII., comprise the reign 





1 The date of his death cannot be ascertained, but according to the calculation 
of Fabricius he lived to about 80. 

® The lexicographer confuses Cassius with Chrysostom in attributing to the 
former a work entitled Terixd. The other works which he mentions are Ilepoud 
"Evddia, ra Kard Tpaiavdv, Blos ’Appravod rod girooddov. 
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of Tiberius ; Book LIX., the reign of Caligula; and Book LX., 
that of Claudius. In the fragments of Books LXI.—LXIIL., 
we have the reign of Nero; in LXIV., Galba and Otho; in 
LXV., Vitellius; in LXVI., Vespasian and Titus; in LXVILI., 
Domitian; in LXVIII., Nerva and Trajan; in LXIX., Ha- 
drian; in LXX., Antoninus Pius; in LXXI., M. Aurelius; in 
LXXII., Commodus; in LXXIII., Pertinax and Didius Julius; 
in LXXIV.— LXXVL., Septimius Severus; in LXXVIL., 
LXXVIIL, Caracalla and Macrinus; in LXXIX., Elagabalus; 
and in LXXX,, Alexander Severus. 

Dion Cassis had every advantage as a writer of Roman 
history. His high position and experience in public life had 
enabled him to learn all the details of Roman administration. 
As Niebuhr has remarked’ ‘he finds himself at home every- 
where, in constitutional matters and the civil law, as well as on 
tactics.’ He was thoroughly acquainted with the Latin language,” 
and he seems to have been familiar with Tacitus’ and other 
Latin writers. The greatest confidence may be placed in the 
diligence and accuracy with which he used his authorities ;* and 
in the part of his history, in which he describes the events of his 
own times or the age immediately preceding his own, Dion must 
be regarded as a trustworthy recorder of facts,’ though it is clear 





1 Lectures on the History of Rome, I. p. 73. 

2 This statement must not be understood as claiming for him a greater amount 
of philological knowledge than belonged even to Romans of his age. For example, 
we should hardly agree with him in deriving curia from cura, or in considering it 
as a synonym for ¢povticripiov (Excerpta Peiresciana, p. 770). 

3 In reporting the laconic saying of the centurion Sulpicius Asper, Dion spoils 
it by an addition, which is often the case in the second-hand report of a good 
story. Tacitus says (Annal. XV. 68): ‘breviter respondens non aliter tot flagitiis 
ejus subveniri posse,’ which Dion (LXII. 24, Excerpt. Mai) gives thus: 671 d\d\ws 
co BonOjoa obx houvvduny obdé ratca doxnmovodvra ei wh did TOU dvehety ce. He 
may also have referred to Suetonius, Nero, 36. For a similar instance compare 
Dion, LXII. 24, apud Xiphil., with Tacit. Annal. XV. 67. 

4 He lays claim to the credit of having used his authorities with great judgment 
and care: Fragm. I. 2, Bekker. 

5 Occasionally, however, he falls into strange confusion, as when (LIX. 20) he 
substitutes L. Piso, the son of Cn. Piso and Plancina, who was proconsul of Africa 
under Caligula, for M. Silanus, the father-in-law of that emperor (Tac. Hist: IV. 
48), and he mixes up the events of A.D. 59 with those of a.pD. 65 (cf. Tacit. Ann. 
XIV. 15, XVI. 4) in his account of Nero’s performance on the stage (LXI. 
20, ap. Xiphil.) 
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that he was not free from the prejudices of his age and station, 
and that while he underrated the ancient virtue which he was 
unable to appreciate,’ he endeavoured to plead on behalf of the 
degraded political system under which he had risen to eminence.’ 
In the arrangement and general treatment of his materials, 
Dion took for his models Thucydides and Polybius, especially 
the latter, whom he follows in his reflexions on the causes of 
events and in the practical objects of his history. His style is 
by no means elegant, but it is not excessively overloaded with 
the faults of the later rhetoric, and is generally free from 
affectation. The speeches, which he introduces, are usually 
consistent with the facts, which they are intended to illustrate ; 
but sometimes he attributes to speakers in a former age sen- 
timents which are intended to convey only his own opinions 
regarding the existing state of things. His language is not 
always pure Greek, although he had evidently studied the best 
classical authors with great attention :* he frequently introduces 
Latinisms, and constructs his sentences with a disregard of 
idioms, introducing awkward parentheses and inversions.’ But 
with all its drawbacks, his work, or rather the remains of it, 
must be regarded by us, as it was by the ages immediately 
‘following that of the writer, as one of the most valuable of the 
later contributions to the Greek history of Rome. 

§ 5. Of the life of Herop1an we know little or nothing. It 





1 See, for example, his character of Cicero, XLVI. t—28. Niebuhr endeavours 
to make an excuse for this sort of detraction, Hist. Rom. III. note 846 ; Lectures, 
I. p. 73, ed. Schmitz. 

2 After remarking (I. p. 262, ed. W. Smith) that ‘in the reign of Severus the 
senate was filled with polished and eloquent slaves from the eastern provinces, who 
justified personal flattery by speculative principles of servitude, and inculcated the 
duty of passive obedience, &c.,’ Gibbon subjoins in a note: ‘ Dio Cassius seems 
to have written with no other view than to form these opinions into an historical 
system.’ 

3 See Gibbon’s remarks on the speech of Mecenas (II. p. 259, note 117): * Dio 
Cassius had most probably intended for the use of his master those counsels of 
persecution which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favourite of Augustus.’ 

4 For his imitations of Thucydides, see Poppo, Proleg. I. 1. p. 364 sqq., and for 
other authors see the instances collected by Reimarus, § 19, p. 1540. Dion 
himself speaks (LV. 12) of r&v ‘E\Anvwv rues Gy Ta Bia eri re drrixifew 
dvaryvyvdoxKoper. 

5 In Photius, Cod. LX XI. p. 105, perhaps we ought to read: mepiodol re werd 
mapevOécewv maparerpaypévat, Kal vrepBdrwr oUK edKatpos Xperts, 
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is conjectured' that he was born about a.p. 170 and died about 
A.D. 240, so that he was a little junior to Dion Cassius, for 
whose latter books, just where they fail us most, he has fur- 
nished us with a sort of substitute. His work, which is 
entitled ‘the history of the empire after Marcus’ (rng pera 
Mapkov Baotrziag ioropiat PuBXAia Oxrw), in eight books, con- 
tains a period of nearly sixty years’ from a.p. 180 to A.D. 238, 
a period occupied by the reigns of fifteen emperors, of whom 
only one died a natural death. The author’s object was to 
give a lively picture of this stirring time, and he has succeeded. 
Few narratives, for instance, are more clearly and strikingly 
told than his account of the death and character of Commodus,’ 
or the assassination of Pertinax,* or the folly and cruelty of 
Caracalla.’ Although his chronology and geography are some- 
times confused and inaccurate;’ he always appears anxious to 
state the truth, and cannot, as it seems, be justly charged with 
partiality. His style is formed on that of Thucydides, and 
there are many traces of intentional imitation.’ Though he 
avoids rhetorical affectation,’ his diction is not always pure 
Greek, and there are frequent Latinisms.’ It is not known 
whether he was by birth a Greek or a Roman, but it is clear 
that he lived a long time in Italy.” At the revival of letters in 
the fifteenth century, Herodian made his first appearance in 
the Latin version of Angelo Poliziano, which was received 
with such favour and admiration that it passed through three 
editions in 1493, the year of its publication,” and the adapta- 





1 By F. A. Wolf in the introduction to his edition, Halle, 1792, p. XX XIII. 

2 C£. I. 1, § 3 sqq., I. 15, § 7. In the latter passage he tells us (before he 
commences the reign of Septimius Severus, which occupies the whole of his third 
book) that his history will comprise a period of sixty years (for we must read 
éfjxovra for €BdoujKovra) from Commodus to Gordian III. E 

aT, 6, 76, 4 II.. co. 4, 5. 5 IV. c. 8 sqq. 

6 See F. A. Wolf, pp. XLIV. sqq., XLVII. sqq. 

7 Id. ibid. p. LIL. 

8 Photius, Cod. XCIX : Adtex xpwuevos cdppor unre bmeparrixifoven Kal Tri 
éudutov eEvBpifovcn xdpw Tod cuvAPovs unre mpds Td Tamewdy éxedhuuévy Kal THY 
evrexvov brepopwon yvaouw. 

9 Wolf, p. XLI. The diction of Herodian is enough, and more than enough, 
examined in the laborious indices to the edition of Irmisch, Leips. 1789— 
1805. : 

10 Wolf, p. XXXIV. 11 This version was republished by Wolf. 
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tion of the work to this Latin form shows that the mind 
and feelings of the writer were themselves cast in a Roman 
mould, 

§ 6. A peculiar interest attaches itself to a writer of this 
period, who was a younger contemporary of Plutarch, and whose 
works, if extant in a complete form, would have furnished 
important contributions to the history and mythology of the 
ancient Phoenicians. Pur1o, a native of Byblos at the foot of 
Mount Lebanon, obtained a considerable reputation as a learned 
grammarian at the end of the first and at the beginning of the 
second century of our era. He was born, it seems, in the 
reign of Nero, and lived long enough to write about Hadrian.’ 
It is probable that he was established at Rome, as a client of 
Herennius Severus, who obtained the consulship, probably as 
consul suffectus, about the year 124 A.p.; for Philo bore the 
name of Herennius, and is apparently confused with this noble 
Roman by Suidas or one of his authorities. Besides works on 
history, rhetoric, and local celebrities, he engaged in labours 
not unlike those of Manetho and Berosus,’ and made known to 
the literary world in general the contents of the historical books 
of his own nation. Eusebius, in the epochal work in which he 
‘endeavours to show that all the heathen nations borrowed their 
traditional learning from the Jews,’ gives an account of the 
ancient mythology of the Phcenicians, on the authority of a 
translation in nine books by Philo of Byblos from the Phoenician 





1 Our chief authority for the little that is known of this writer is the lexi- 
cographer, Suidas, who has given the following account of him: ®/A\wr BUBXcos, 
ypapmarixés, odros yéyovev érl rav xpbvwv Ta&v éyyis Népwvos, kal wapérewev els 
paxpbv’ trarov yoy LeBhpov riv'Epévnov xpnuaricavra adros elval pynow, br[ar] 
iryev bySoov Kal EBSounkoordy eros, "ONuparidds 5é x’ Kal Staxocworg [leg. é kal 5 cat 
diaxocwoorg, Clinton, F. R. p. 31, cf. i11], yéyparrac 5¢ adr@ mepl xrijoews Kal éx- 
Aovyijs BiBrlwv BiBrla 18’. wept wbrewv kal ods éxdorn abrav évddtous Hreyxe BiBila 
N. mepl ris Bacirelas ’Adpiavod éf’ ob cal Fv 6 Pitwr* kal GAda. Gre Vraros 
yéyover 6 Pitwv ‘Epévvios xpynuatioas, ws airés gynot. That Philo was called 
Herennius is mentioned by Origen, ¢. Cels, I. p. 13. 

2 Above, chapter XLVI. § 5. 

3 Prep. Evang. I. 9, pp. 30 sqq. (pp. 66 sqq. Gaisford): lorope? 58 ratra 
Lavxovriddwv, dvnp wadalraros, kal rav Tpwikdv xpdvwv, ds pact, rpecBbrepos, dv 
kal ém’ dxpiBela cal ddnOela Tis Powixixhs loropias drodexOfvar uaprupoder. Piwy 
5¢ rovrov wacay Thy svyypapiv 6 BuBros, obx 6 ‘“ESpatos, weraBaddw dad rijs 
Powlkwy yrdoons éml rhy ‘ENAdda povhy eEddwxe, 
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history of Sanchoniathon of Berytus, who was placed in the 
time of Semiramis and before the Trojan war. This ancient 
writer had been cited also by Porphyry,' and it is agreed that 
the same person is intended, under a shorter name, by Sunie- 
thon, who is mentioned by Athenzeus, along with Mochus, as a 
Pheenician historian.? There are, indeed, some critics, who are 
disposed to deny the existence of any such Pheenician writer,’ 
and it has been proposed to consider Sanchoniathon or Suniethon 
as the name of the sacred books of the Pheenicians rather than 
as that of their author. But it has been shown that Suniatus 
actually occurs as a Carthaginian name,’ and there is no reason 
to deny that Philo really found a book attributed to Sanchonia- 
thon, and this Phcenician author has as much right to a per- 
sonal existence as Mochus, who is mentioned by the accurate 
Strabo, and placed also before the Trojan war.’ The antiquity 
of these Pheenician annals is perhaps very much exaggerated : but 
this is the case with other Semitic works, which are not on that 
account regarded as worthless forgeries. As the book exhibited 
parallel cosmogonies,’ it is probable that either Sanchoniathon 
or Philo compiled it from older documents, which were extracted 
and placed side by side—a process which we observe also in 
some of the Hebrew records. That the archives of different 
places were compared is clear from the words of Porphyry, who 
states that Sanchoniathon had collected his history from the 
memorials of different cities, and from the writings laid up in 





1 De Abstin. II. 56, apud Euseb. u.s. 

2 Atheneus, III. 37, p. 126A: rapa rots ra Dowixixa cvyyeypapbct Dovrialowri 
kai Mwx@. 

3 See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1265 sqq. 

4 This is the opinion of Movers (die Phénizier, pp. 99, 116) who thinks that 
the name means San-Kon-jahath (nm }i2 yO) ‘the whole of the law (Sunnah, 
‘ doctrine’) of Kon or Saturnus,’ the shorter form signifying ‘the whole law’ more 
generally. 

5 Justin, 20, 5, quoted by Kenrick, Phenicia, p. 282. According to Philo (ap. 
Euseb. u.s.) the name Sanchoniathon means ¢iAadHjOyns. Bochart (Phaleg et 
Canaan, p. 772) says that in the Pheenician language max signifies ‘lex zelus 
ejus, i.e. legis seu doctrine verioris amicus.’ § pn 757: 

7 See Bunsen, gypten, V. pp. 256, 269, 327, where the three different cos- 
mogonies of Philo are set forth and explained. 
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the temples;’ and he tells us that Sanchoniathon got his 
information respecting the Jewish annals in particular from 
Hierombalus (Jerubbaal) the priest of the god Jewo (Jahveh or 
Jehovah), whom some’ have identified with the judge and hero 
Gideon, also called Jerubbaal,‘ or Jerubbosheth,’ the latter name 
indicating an abandonment of the worship of Baal and the 
Pheenician Hercules.° It is also mentioned that the book was 
dedicated to Abibalus king of Berytus,’ a very old city, which 
claimed to have been built by the Phoenician god Khon or 
Saturn.® Nothing can be inferred with any confidence from 
these names. But the fragments which Eusebius gives us from 
Philo’s work enable us to see that Sanchoniathon, whoever he 
was, had really made acquaintance with the sacred books of the 
Jews, in the form in which we now have them,’ and this, 
according to the most approved results of criticism, is unfavo- 
rable to the assumption of his extreme antiquity. Special cir- 
cumstances confirm the inference that the Phcenician author 
was not earlier than the fifth or even the fourth century B.c. 
In appropriatg to his own countrymen the traditions of the 





‘1 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. 1. 9, § 17: Zayxounddwv.... Thy wadady loroplay 
éx Tév kata wéAW brrournudrwv Kal Tav év Tots iepots dvaypadev cuvayayeov Kal 
ouyypdawas. 

2 Euseb. u.s. § 16: 7a mepl’Iovéalwy ddnOéorara..... elAnpas Ta brourhuara 
mapa ‘LepouBddov Tob lepéws Peod rot ‘levw. 


3 e.g. Bochart, Phaleg. I. p. 770. 
4 Judges VI. 32, v2, LXX. ‘TepoBdad. 


pe AE) 

5 2 Sam. XI. 21, MOI. 

6 The name "IaplBodos occurs as that of a god in a Palmyrene inscription : 
Movers, Phenic. I. p. 434. The substitution of Bosheth, ‘shame,’ for Baal, 
shows that there was a reaction against that foul worship of the Canaanites. 

7 Euseb. u.s.: ds’APiBddw TG Bacire? Bypuriwv rhyv loroplay dvabels. Porphyry 
seems to have considered this king as having flourished soon after Moses, and 
therefore as proving the date assigned to Sanchoniathon ; but a fictitious dedication 
is by no means without precedent. See Kenrick, Phanicia, p. 289. 

8 Steph. Byz.: Bypurés, wodus Powlns éx pexpas weyddAn, xrlowa Kpdvov. 

® For example, when he says (Euseb. I. ro, § 5): evpety 5¢ rdv Aldva rhy dd 
tov dévdpwr tpopihy, he seems, in spite of the gender, to be referring to Eve and 
the forbidden fruit, and when he makes Aldy and Ilpwréyovos to spring éx rod 
Kodrla dvéuov, he is perhaps guided by Gen. III. 8, for Kodrla is manifestly 


mei, ‘the voice of the mouth of Jehovah.’ 
Vou. IIT. 8 
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Jews he makes Jeoud, i.e. Judeus, the only son of Cronus, whom 
the Phoenicians call Israel.’ Now the Israelites were not 
called Judei until after the return from captivity,’ which was 
completed under Nehemiah in z.c. 444. And in asserting that 
Chna (Canaan) was the first whose name was changed to Pheniz,’ 
he recognized the commencement of Greek influences, which 
carries us on to the next century. The rationalizing spirit, in 
imitation of Euhemerus, which we see in the remains of Philo, 
is probably due to the translator himself. And the value of 
this compilation consists chiefly in the fragments of genuine 
Pheenician traditions, which are mixed up with statements of 
the Jewish books, and accommodated to the preconceived 
system of the last editor. 

To the older scholars the remains of Philo were the subject 
of much credulous speculation, and it has been well said that 
Sanchoniathon is cited by them as the witness of the most 
diverse opinions.’ A more sceptical generation either rejected 
him altogether or regarded him with great suspicion. The 
most recent writers have again set a higher value on the Phe- 
nician fragments,’ and one of them has assigned to them a 
position of no slight importance among the materials of universal 
history.° 

§ 7. As the historians of the time of the Czsars were sup- 
plemented by the great geographer Strabo, so we find that the 
age of the Antonines and their successors produced, along with 
the historical writers whose works we have been examining, not 
only a historian like Arrian, who treated of geography also, but 





1 Euseb. Pr. Ev. I. 10. §§ 29, 30. As the circumstances refer to the sacrifice 
of Isaac, it is probable that there is a confusion between the name T}"? and 
the epithet 7 (Gen. XXII. 2). 

* Joseph. Antiqu. XI. 5: éxrHOnoay “Iovdaion €& Fs tuépas dvéBncav éx 
BaBvAGvos. 

3 Euseb. Prep. Ev. I. 10, 26: Xv& rod xpGrov werovouacbévros Polvixos. 

* Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 1265: ‘quorum in scriptis Sanchuniathon utramque 
facit paginam, diversissimarum sententiarum adjutor.’ 

5 The most judicious and critical view is that of Mr. Kenrick, Phenicia, pp. 
281 sqq. 

§ Bunsen, Zgypten, V. pp. 240 sqq. 
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a professed describer of countries, and of their antiquities and 
works of art. This was Pausanras, who is generally known as 
‘the cicerone and tourist’ (0 zepinyntijc),| and whose work, 
‘ the gazetteer of Hellas’ (1 Tepinynotc tig EXXadoe), is our 
best repertory of information for the topography, local history, 
religious observances, architecture, and sculpture of the different 
states of Greece. Of the personal history of Pausanias we know 
nothing. It has been inferred from his reference to Pelops, as 
having dwelt ‘with us’ (zap’ np), that he was a native of 
Lydia; and there is evidence to show that he had lived long 
near Mount Sipylus.* Passages in his work prove that he was 
a contemporary of Hadrian‘ and the Antonines ;° and the latest 
mark of time which he gives us is the campaign against the 
Germans and Stauromate in a.p. 179.° He travelled, there- 
fore, and described his travels, at the time when the patronage 
of Hadrian and his successors had excited a new interest in 
Greece, when probably a tour in that classical land was a neces- 
sary complement to the education of highly-cultivated Romans, 
and when the munificence of Herodes Atticus was still adding 
to the beauties of Athens. 

This gazetteer of Greece is in ten books, each having its 
title from the country described in it. Book I. is called 
"Arrixad; IL. KopwOtaxa; III. Aaxwrxa; IV. Meconuca ; 
V. ‘HiXtaxov a’; VI. “HXtaxov B’ ; VIL. ‘Ayatxa ; 
VIII. “Apxadixa; IX. Bowria; X. Pwxexa. These books 
seem to have been written at considerable intervals of time. 
For example, the author tells us in the seventh book that the 
Odeium of Herodes was not built when he wrote the first book.’ 
Now this theatre was built in a.v. 162. But in the fifth book he 





1 For the force of this term, for which Pausanias himself substitutes the word 
étnynrhs, see Preller, ad Polemon, Fragm. p. 162 sqq. 2 V. 133 $7. 

8 Bickh says (De Pausan. Stilo, Phil. Mus. I. p. 629): ‘Lydum esse 
Pausaniam et ad Sipylum diutius commoratum, rectissime monuit Siebelis (Pray, 
p. V.), collatis locis scriptoris, V. 13, § 4, II. 22,§4, 1. 21, § 5, I. 24, $8. Immo 
toties Sipylenas res commemorat, ut Sipylenum Magnetem fuisse non dubitemus: ef, 
preter locos modo allatos, VI. 22, § 1, VIII. 2, § 3, coll. IIT. 22, § 4, item VIII, 
17,§3. Postremo, X. 4, § 4, Cleonis Magnetis Sipyleni familiares sermones refert.’ 

41. 5,§5. 5 I. 27, § 7, VIII. 43, § 4 X. 34 § 2 

6 VIII. 43, § 6. 7 VII. 20, § 3. 
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reckons 217 years from the restoration of Corinth by Julius 
Ceesar, in B.c. 44, to his own time.’ Accordingly, he wrote the 
fifth at least twelve years after the first. Then, in the eighth 
book, as we have seen, he refers to the campaign of a.p. 179. 
Accordingly, the eighth book was written five or six years after 
the fifth. And allowing for the same rate of progress, the 
whole work was not finished until about a.p. 184. 

The geographical descriptions of Pausanias appear in the 
form of an itinerary, which gives the distances from place to 
place. But the description of places does not always follow the 
direct route of the traveller.? The different localities are iden- 
tified by accurate details respecting their monuments, and recent 
travellers in Greece have found that Pausanias is still their best 
handbook for the discovery of ancient sites. The historical 
notices, which he introduces everywhere, are quite incidental 
and occasional, suggested by the circumstance before him; as, 
indeed, appears from his mode of prefacing them: ‘It has 
occurred to me to mention, or recount,’ &c.,? is the usual com- 
mencement of his gossiping stories, whether suggested by 
something before his eyes or by an association of his memory. 
There can be little doubt that in this as in other particulars he 
wished to imitate Herodotus; and it is clear that he must have 
reproduced in his book what he had merely jotted down at the 
time in some memoranda. ‘ Pausanias, says K. O. Miiller,* 
‘scarcely ever gives a clear picture of the situation of a town as 
a whole, and never exhibits the connexion of the details in a 
great work of art; and in passing from one part to another, he 
calls attention to it with no greater definiteness than one is 
wont to do when the work of art to be explained is actually 
before one’s eyes; so that we are obliged to note every particle 
of connexion and every local designation with the full stretch 
of our attention ; and, notwithstanding this, are often left in 
the dark.” If we would appreciate the peculiarities of Pausanias, 
we must remember that with him geographical description, 





WeVe-1, Say cfs IL. 3,'§-2, 3. $1. 
® See Miiller, Dorians, Appendix VI. § 12, p. 441, Engl. Tr. 
3 érArOé wor karaddta, Srévar, &e. 4 Kleine Deutsche Schriften, I. p. 235. 
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historical incidents, and artistic excellence, are all secondary 
matters as compared with the religious significance which he 
seeks everywhere. Whether he did or did not publish his book 
as a guide to future travellers, it is clear that he went about 
Greece himself with the feelings of a pagan pilgrim, to whom 
the old mythology of the Greeks was an object of religious 
faith. He quite believes that there was a time when the gods 
associated with men, and when men were raised to the rank of 
gods. The absence of such condescension on the part of the 
former, and of such exaltation of the latter in his own days, he 
attributes to the growth and prevalence of vice in the world. 
At the same time, he is willing to admit that a great deal of 
falsehood has been built up on a basis of ancient truth, which 
has been vitiated by the mixture.’ 

However much we may be disposed to look with contempt 
on the credulity of Pausanias, we must be glad that he visited 
Greece with these feelings of reverence for ancient usages and 
traditions, for it has led him to record a multitude of provincial 
legends in their genuine form, in the absence of which we 
should be without much of our materials for the reconstruction of 
the Greek religious systems. 

* The style and language of Pausanias have always attracted a 
good deal of notice. His book is, in fact, the only lengthened 
specimen, though it is a late one, of the Asiatic style, which, as 
we have seen in a former chapter, was introduced by Hegesias 
of Magnesia, whose countryman Pausanias is supposed to have 
been.? It has been shown that the few fragments of Hegesias* 
exhibit precisely those peculiarities of rhythm which are most 
remarkable in Pausanias, the same affected inversions in the 
order of the words, and the same feebleness of diction. It has 
also been remarked that in an important part of his book, the 
description of the Messenian wars, Pausanias had before him 
Myro of Priene, who was an author of the same school.* The 





1 See the curious passage in VIII. 2, §§ 4—7. 

2 See a very satisfactory paper on this subject by A. Bickh, De Pausanie Stilo 
Prolusio Academica, reprinted in the Philological Museum, I. pp. 628 sqq. 

3 As in those quoted by Dionys. De Comp. Verb. c. 4. 

4 Pausan. IV. 6, § 1 ; Athen. VI, p. 271 F, XIV. p. 657 D. 
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frequent anacoluthia of nominatives absolute, the prominence 
which is given to accessory sentences, and the loose connexion 
of the sentences by means of the ordinary copulative conjunc- 
tions (kai and 82), to the exclusion of all periodical structure, 
may probably be set down to the school in which Pausanias 
was formed, or which he endeavoured to revive.' 





1 See Cicero’s description of the breaking up of the periods in Hegesias, Orator. 
67, 79» 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOLARS AND LEARNED COLLECTORS. 


§ 1. (a) Scientific expositors : Claudius Ptolemeus, the systematic astronomer and 
geographer. § 2. Claudius Galenus, the reviver of Hippocratic medicine. 
§ 3. Sextus Empiricus, the commentator on philosophical systems; and 
Diogenes of Laerte, the biographer of the philosophers. § 4. (6) Tacticians: 
Onosander and Polyenus. § 5. (c) Literary collectors: Julius Africanus. 
§ 6. Alian of Preneste. § 7. Athenzus of Naucratis. 


§ 1. HILE literature of a more independent and original 

class was flourishing under the Antonines and their 
successors in the second and third centuries of our era, other 
writers were laying the foundations of a celebrity scarcely less 
enduring by expounding the scientific systems of former days, 
or by making miscellaneous collections of facts or extracts, to 
which the loss of more ancient literature would eventually assign 
a high place in the estimation of students. We must give some 
account of the most important of these works. 

Craupius Pro.emzus, whose name for more than 1000 years 
was coextensive with the sciences of astronomy and geography, 
was a native of Alexandria,’ and flourished in the latter half of 
the second century.’ This is really all that we know about his 
personal history. As far as we can learn, the chief merit of 
Ptolemy consists in his having systematized and expounded the 
mathematical and geographical discoveries of his predecessors, 
especially of the great Hipparchus and Eratosthenes, and of his 





1 The idea that he was a native of Pelusium is due entirely to a confusion 
between the Arabic letters 3 (kaph) and 8 (fa). His Arabic name Bathalmius 
al-Keludi (Ptolemeus Claudius) has been misread Bathalmius al-Feludi. See 
Schill, vol. V. p. 242, 3. The supposition that he lived in Canopus rests on a 
passage of Olympiodorus, who probably confused the Serapeum in Canopus with 
that at Alexandria: Letronne, Journal des Savans, April, 1818, p. 200 8qq.; 
Delambre, Hist. del’ Astron. II. p. 431. 

2 Saxe (Onomast. I. p. 34) places him about the middle of that century, #.¢. 
from 125 to 161. 
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immediate forerunner, Marinus of Tyre, who had ‘defined as 
well as was then possible the latitude and longitude of all the 
principal places in the world.’ It is of course very difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain how far Ptolemy extended the 
discoveries of those who went before him.? That he was a 
most eminent mathematician, and that he had a great faculty of 
methodical exposition, is quite clear; and it is equally certain 
that he has taken the place of all those who went before him, 
by building on their foundations, and giving a new front and 
elevation to their contiguous and unfinished edifices. As it is 
not our business to write a history of mathematics or astronomy, 
we shall be content to give an account of his labours, considered 
as contributions to Greek literature. 

I. The best known of the works of Ptolemy is his ‘ Great 
construction of Astronomy’ (ueyaAn ovvrakic THC aor povojttac) 
in thirteen books. To distinguish this from the work on 
astrology in four books only, or the ‘ four-book construction’ 
(rerpafsiPAo0c ovvrakic), the lengthened treatise on spherical 
astronomy was called 9 peyiorn obvrakic, ‘the greatest con- 
struction,’ or simply the jeyiorn, from which the Arabs, by 
prefixing their article, framed the title Tabrir al Magisthi, 
under which the book was published in a.p. 827, and from this 
is derived the name Al-magest by which Ptolemy’s great work 
is familiarly known. ‘The following is a sketch of its contents. 
The first book lays down the mathematical principles of his 
svstem, which teaches, in opposition to the true conjectures of 
Pythagoras, and, at a later period, of Aristarchus of Samos, that 
the earth is the fixed centre of the solar system, and that the 
primum mobile carried the stars and planets, including the sun, 
round the earth in twenty-four hours.’ This erroneous assump- 
tion does not affect the value of his mathematical demonstrations 
of the method of measuring the chords or lines inscribed in a 
circle, which, whether original or derived from his predecessors, 





1 Forbiger, Handbuch d. Alt. Geogr. 1. p. 365 sqq. 

? See Delambre, Hist. de. Ast. Anc. Discowrs Prélimin. pp. XXV., XXVI. 

3 This hypothesis of Ptolemy’s was the established opinion till the time of 
Copernicus (who was born in 1473), and was partially revived by Tycho Brahe 
(born in 1546), who, however, supposed that the five other planets then known 
revolved round the sun, which, with these satellites, was carried round the earth 
every twenty-four hours, 
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Hipparchus, Menelaus, or Hypsicles, are beautiful specimens of 
Greek geometry. He shows that the obliquity of the ecliptic is 
23° 51’ 20”, and investigates the values of the arcs of meridians 
between the ecliptic and the equator, applying the principles of 
Menelaus. The second book deals with the problems connected 
with the determination of the obliquity of the sphere. In the 
third book he fixes the length of the year at 3651 days and 
explains his celebrated theory of excentrics and epicycles.' The 
fourth book treats of the moon, criticising the results obtained 
by Hipparchus. In the fifth he describes the astrolabe of 
Hipparchus with which that astronomer discovered the moon’s 
second inequality, called by Bullialdus the evection’ The sixth 
book treats of eclipses. The seventh treats of the stars, with 
reference to their movement from west to east, which Hip- ° 
parchus had established; but by reducing this motion from 
48” to 36” in a year Ptolemy increases the error of his 
predecessor. In the eighth book he gives, with slight 
variations, the celebrated catalogue of the stars drawn up, as we 
have seen, by Hipparchus,* and introduces also a description of 
the milky way. The ninth book treats of the planets in general ; 
the tenth of Venus ;* the eleventh of Jupiter and Saturn. In the 
‘twelfth he gives us the progressions and retrogradations of the 
planets, and in the thirteenth he discusses their movements in 
latitude, and the inclinations of their orbits. 

II. ‘ The four-booked syntaxis’ dedicated, like the Almagest, to 
the author’s brother Syrus, treats of astrological theories which 
are also the subject of ‘ the fruit,’ («apzoc) i.e. of his own books ; 





1 See Montucla, Hist. des Mathém. I. pp. 292—298; Laplace, Exposition du 
systéme du monde, IT. p. 401 ; Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, I. pp. 
170 sqq., 182 sqq. Milton refers to the Ptolemaic theory in the following lines, 
Paradise Lost, VIII. 80 sqq.: 

How they will wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances, how gird the sphere 
With centric and excentric scribbled o’er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. 
That he adopted the Copernican system may be inferred from vv. 122 sqq. 

2 Whewell, u.s. I. p. 229. 

3 Delambre, Hist. del’ Astr. Anc. I, p. 183. 

4 Delambre (u.s. II. p. 381) considers Ptolemy in this part of his work the fore- 
runner of Kepler, and therefore of Newton, 
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a collection of one hundred astrological aphorisms. These 
two books are generally known by their. Latin titles Quadri- 
partitum and Centiloguium, and some doubt has been thrown 
on their genuineness; but it does not appear that there are 
sufficient grounds for rejecting them. 

III. An almanack or Parapegma of the risings and settings 
of the fixed stars calculated for five parallels—those of Syene, of 
Lower Egypt, Rhodes, the Hellespont, and the Euxine. The 
Greek title is: pacec amtAavev aortépwy Kal ovvaywyn eqrl- 
onpacwy. 

IV. A catalogue of sovereigns (kavev Bactdéwv) with the 
length of their reigns from Nabonassar to Antoninus Pius.’ 

V. On the hypothesis of the planets (Urd0eotg twv wAa- 
vwpévwv) dedicated to Syrus, and referring to the Almagest. 

VI. Elements of harmonics in three books (appovxey Birla 
y'), being a treatise on the musical scale.’ 

VII. ‘On the analemma’ (7<pi avaAjpparoc), or the theory 
of the construction of sun-dials; and ‘on the planisphere’ 
(awAworcg eripavetag opaipac), or the theory of stereographic 
projection, two treatises derived from an Arabic version.’ 

VIII. ‘On the faculty of judging and the supremacy of the 
intellect? (wept xpirnpiov Kal ‘tyysuovtcov), a metaphysical 
treatise of no great extent or value. 

IX. ‘A system of Geography’ (yewypagecn vpnynotc) in 
eight books, founded on that of Marmus of Tyre, on which 
Ptolemy, as the great mathematician of the age, had bestowed 
a thorough revision, and which he had extended by the results 
of his own researches. We have already mentioned that the 
greatest of modern mathematicians, Sir Isaac Newton, expended 
somewhat similar labour on an improved and corrected edition 





1 See Delambre, w.s. I. pp. 212, 213, who calls it a Calendrier. 

2 See Freret, Acad. d. Inser. tom. XX VII. p. 121 sqq. 

3 It is supposed that the treatise on music by Aristeides Quintilianus which has 
come down to us, and which is our most important Greek work on the subject, is 
anterior to that by Ptolemy, to which it makes no reference. 

* «Ptolemée dans cette ouvrage fait partout usage des sinus, et ses constructions 
renferment trois des quatre théor’mes generaux de la Trigonometrie sphérique des 
modernes.’ Delambre, u.s. I, p. LX VII. 
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of the general geography of Varenius.’ Schlézer suggested? 
that Ptolemy’s geography, in the form in which it has come 
down to us, is merely a compilation from different sources, 
based on the original work of the Alexandrian geographer. But 
there are really no grounds for this opinion, and the internal 
evidence shows that Ptolemy himself was the collector, compiler, 
improver, and editor of the work. The first book treats of the 
spherical form of the earth, of the parallels of longitude (ujKoc) 
and latitude (zAaroc), of the twenty-three divisions of climate, 
on the size of the earth, and of the mode of representing the 
map of the world, with converging arcs for the meridians of 
longitude, and concentric circles for the parallels of latitude. 
The second book describes the western half of Europe; the 
third, its eastern half; the fourth book contains the description 
of Africa; the fifth that of western,’ and the sixth that of 
eastern Asia; the first four chapters of the seventh book discuss 
India, the Golden Chersonese or the Burman empire, Siam, 
Ceylon, and Borneo, if this is meant by Cattigara;* and the 
remainder of the seventh book, with the whole of the eighth, 
are occupied with a description of his general atlas or collection 
of maps. 

Although it does not belong to the scope of this work to 
discuss the details of the Ptolemaic system of geography, it may 
be desirable to mention a few particulars respecting it. He 
assumed that a degree at the equator was 500 instead of 604 





1 Although Newton’s edition is called auctior et emendatior, it does not contain 
any separate or distinctive additions from the editor's pen, ‘and there is not even 
mention made of the polar compression of the globe, although the experiments on 
the pendulum by Richer had been made nine years prior to the appearance of the 
Cambridge edition’ (Humboldt, Cosmos, I. p. 49, note). 

2 Allgem. Welthist. XXXI. pp. 148, 176. See on the other hand, Mannert, I. 
P- 174 8qq- 

8 According to Stephanus of Byzantium, Ptolemy took particular pains with 
Arabia: déiémioros 5¢ dvip wept rd roatra’ crovinv yap Eero icrophoa axpiBas 
Ta THs "ApaBlas (s.v. XapdxuwBa). 

* It is generally supposed that Cattigara is Succadang in Borneo. Some think 
that it may be identified with Canton in China, and that the river Cottiaris, near 
which it stands, is the Sihiang. On the antiquity of Ptolemy’s myth about the 
unknown continent connecting Cattigara and Thine with Cape Prasum, see 
Humboldt, Cosmos, II. p. 561, Otte’s Tr. 
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stadia. Taking then the parallel of Rhodes, he calculated the 
longitudes, from the Fortunate Isles to Cattigara or the west coast 
of Borneo, at 180°, conceiving this to be one-half of the circum- 
ference of the globe. The real distance is only 125° or 127°. 
So that his measurement is wrong by one-third of the whole, 
one-sixth for the error in the measurement of a degree, and 
one-sixth for the errors in measuring the distances geometrically. 
These errors, owing to the authority attributed to the geography 
of Ptolemy in the middle ages, produced a consequence of the 
greatest importance. They really led to the discovery of America. 
For the design of Columbus to sail from the west of Europe 
to the east of Asia was founded on the supposition that the 
distance was less by one-third than it really was.? In regard 
to the latitudes, Ptolemy was much more correct, for he was 
able to rely on astronomical observations. His four main 
parallels of latitude were those of Syene, Alexandria, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, and the errors in regard to these are so small 
as to be quite insignificant. His calculations of latitude extend 
from the parallel of Prasum, a promontory of Aithiopia, about 
16° §S. latitude, to the parallel of Thule or Mainland, about 63° 
N. latitude. The geographical nomenclature of Ptolemy is of 
great value, especially in regard to the Asiatic names, which our 
increased knowledge of the old languages of India and Persia 
prove to be derived from a direct commercial intercourse between 
the west and the most distant regions in the eastern world.’ 
For example, he had not only heard the name of Java, but knew 





1 Mr. W. D. Cooley (Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, London, 1854, p. 47) well 
remarks: ‘in Ptolemy we see fully exemplified the genius of the Greeks, with 
whom the theoretical development of science far outstripped its practical appli- 
cation...... The scientific framework of his map, however admirable it may 
be for its bold anticipation of the capabilities of science, or as setting an example of 
a method which, when correct in its details, is invaluable, is in fact erroneous 
throughout,’—the cause of this being his ‘ fatal error in under-estimating the length 
of a degree.’ 

? It is curious that Prescott, in his account of the reasons which led Columbus 
to speculate on the existence of some land, probably the coast of China, beyond 
the Atlantic, does not say a word of the natural inference from the established 
geography of Ptolemy (see Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. II. pp. 200 sqq.). 

3 See Burnouf, Yana, notes et éclaircissemens, pp. XCIII. sqq.; Humboldt, 


Exam, Crit. de U Hist. de la Géogr. tom. I. pp. 45—49; Cosmos, I. p. 559, 
note, 
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what that name signified.’ His description of the actography 
or coast-lines of the world was necessarily very imperfect, but 
it was, in many respects, much more accurate than that of his 
predecessors, and he had obviously collected with great care all 
the hydrographic results of the most recent navigators. He 
was the first to indicate the true shape of Spain, Gaul, and the 
southern part of Britain; Ireland was no longer placed, as it 
was by Eratosthenes and Strabo, to the north of Britain, but 
occupied its proper situation to the west. He gave an eastern 
direction, however, to the north of Albion ; he knew nothing 
of the Baltic as an inland sea; the Caspian extended in its 
greatest length from east to west ;? Hindostan was contracted ; 
Ceylon immensely exaggerated ; and the gulf of Siam very much 
enlarged in its representative the Magnus Sinus. 

The system of maps described at the end of Ptolemy’s geo- 
graphy exists in some of the manuscripts of the work, in which 
they are attributed to Agathodemon of Alexandria, supposed to 
have lived in the fifth century, and to have derived his materials 
from the maps drawn up by Ptolemy himself.* These maps, 
which are twenty-seven in number, are elaborately coloured, 
_ the sea being green, the mountains red or dark yellow, and the 

land white. The extent of the geographical researches of 
Ptolemy is shown by the fact that he has defined the positions 
in latitude and longitude of nearly 5000 places, and that his 
book contains more than 7000 names, which is a much greater 
number than that which is supplied by any other ancient geogra- 
pher. There are only 3300 names in the Tabula Peutingeriana 
and the Itineraries, and these are not defined astronomically. 

As a writer, Ptolemy deserves to be held in high estimation ; 
not only because he gave a clear and systematic account of the 





1 Tt meant barley-island, Ptolem. VII. 2: IaBadlov 8 onualver xpiOis vicos. 
See W. von Humboldt, iiber die Kawi-Sprache, I. pp. 60—63, and A. von Hum- 
boldt, u.s. It is, curious that java, which means both ‘barley’ and ‘spelt’ in 
Sanscrit, corresponds to the Lithuanian jawai, which means ‘corn in general,’ 
The Greek (éFa is the same word. 

2 On the causes of this error, and on the services of Ptolemy in re-establishing 
the fact that the Caspian Sea was completely insulated, see Humboldt’s Cosmos, 
vol. II. p. 560, Otte’s Tr. 

8 See Heeren, Commentatio de fontibus Geographicorum Ptolemei, tabularumque 
tis annexarum, num vi Grace an vero Tyrie originis fuerunt, Gitting, 1828, _ 
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science of his own and previous ages, but also because he stands 
in a representative position in regard to the lost works of his 
greatest predecessors. But for his honesty and candour we 
should have known nothing of the epochal labours of Hippar- 
chus ; in the 300 years which intervened between the age of 
the master and his great commentator, the discoveries of 
Hipparchus had not established themselves in public notoriety ; 
they had a voice for the wise, as Pindar says, but to the 
general, reader they needed an interpreter. Such an expo- 
sitor they found in Ptolemy, who not only made known the 
results of the teaching of his predecessors, but preserved a 
record of their scientific renown. 

§ 2. The Hippocratic school of medicine—which had been 
superseded in various parts of the Roman empire by the system 
of the Empirics, represented by Serapion, Archagathus, Ascle- 
piades, Dioscorides, and others more or less eminent ;' that of the 
Methodics, founded by Themison and Thessalus ;? and that of the 
Pneumatics, which was maintained by Athenzus of Attalia’— 
was prepared for a revival by Areraus of Cappadocia, who 
flourished towards the end of the first century. Belonging 
originally to the Pneumatic sect, he had joined the Eclectics, 
who had sought to combine, as far as possible, the principles of 
the divergent schools of medicine ; and he not only followed in 
most particulars the practice of Hippocrates, but proved him- 
self an observer of the same class. Indeed, it would be 
scarcely possible to exaggerate the merits of Areteus as a 
describer of symptoms. His eight books ‘on the causes, 





1 The Empirici stood in direct opposition to the Dogmatici, or rationalists, who 
were the representatives of the school of Hippocrates. And as the latter held it to 
be necessary to inquire into the occult causes of disease, the Empirics maintained 
that nature is incomprehensible, and that we ought to be content with the results 
of practical experience. 

2 The Methodici, who took a ‘middle course between the Empiries and the 
Dogmatics, held that the true ué90d0s, or way of proceeding in medicine, depended 
on an observation of symptoms and the adoption of an analogous treatment. 
Themison, who founded this sect, was a disciple of the Empiric Asclepiades. His 
new method did not relieve him from the old reproach of ‘killing his patients,’ 
and Juvenal makes it a long calculation to compute (X. 221): 

Quot Themison zgros auctumno occiderit uno, 

3 The Pnewmatics sought the causes of health and disease in an immaterial 

principle (rvedua), instead of the atoms (8yxo.) recognized by the Methodics. 
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symptoms, and cure of acute and chronic affections’ (mpi 
aiTiav Kat onpelwy oféwv Kal ypoviwy waQer, in four books ; 
wept Oeparciacg o&éwv Kal ypoviwy wafer, also in four books), 
have come down to us nearly complete, and are regarded as a 
classical work in all that belongs to the phenomena of disease. 
They are written, like the works of Hippocrates, in the Ionic 
dialect, and are remarkable for the elegant perspicuity of their 
style, no less than for the accuracy of their facts. The theory 
is, of course, liable to the usual objections on the part of modern 
science.’ 

But the Eelectics, or, as they were also called, the Hectics, 
or Episynthetics, did not revive the Dogmatic school established 
by the immediate successors of Hippocrates ; and the opposition 
of the medical schools continued until the latter half of the 
second century, when a physician, trained in the best discipline of 
literature and philosophy, came forward as an expositor and 
improver of the Hippocratic system, and established it formally 
in the position which it occupied during the middle ages. 

Craupius GaLenus,’ commonly known as GALEN, a name 
which is still familiar to the physicians of the East, was born 
at Pergamum, in Mysia, in the autumn of a.p. 130.5 His 
’ father, Nicon, a mathematician and architect of eminence,’ had 
given him a good literary education, and, when he was fifteen, 
he was placed under the care of certain philosophers belonging 
to different schools. At the age of seventeen he was suddenly, 
and in consequence, it is said, of a dream which appeared to his 
father,’ transferred from the study of the mind to that of the 
body of man. His medical education was carried on in his own 





1 The writer of these pages, some twenty years since, had occasion to read 
through Aretzus with a physician who was preparing a translation of his work, 
and was assured that the observations were in almost every case in strict accordance 
with the facts of the case, though the theory was more frequently wrong than 
right. 

" The name T'a\nvés, as Suidas is careful to tell us, is a synonym for ‘Hovxios, 

8 Clinton, F. R. L. p. 117, IL. p. 289. The life of Galen has been written by 
Labbé (Vita Claudii Galeni Medicorum principis, Paris, 1660) and others. Dr. 
Greenhill’s article in Smith’s Dictionary, vol. II. pp. 207—217, contains all 
needful information respecting Galen and his works, 

4 Suidas, s.v.: vids Nixwvos -yewuérpou kal dpxeréxrovos, 

5 De Meth, Med. vol. X. p. 609; Comment. in Hippocr, II. vol. XVI. p. 223 ; 
De ord. libr. swor. vol. XIX. p. 59. 
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country till a.p. 150, when he lost his father, and commenced 
a series of journeys for the purpose of hearing the lectures of 
the most eminent professors. He first placed himself under 
Pelops, the physician, and Albinus, the Platonist, at Smyrna.’ 
After this he proceeded to Corinth, where he heard Nemesianus, 
and to Alexandria, where he received instruction from the 
celebrated anatomist Heraclianus.” From Alexandria he made a 
number of tours to countries which he mentions in his works, 
and in a.p. 158, he went back to his native place Pergamum.* 
Here he was at once appointed surgeon to the school of 
gladiators, and practised as a medical man for six years, with 
great success and distinction. Some commotions at Pergamum 
led him to visit Rome in .p. 164,’ but his stay of four years 
in the capital, though it added to his reputation, exposed him to 
so much envy, that he was glad to return to his native city, 
which he reached after a circuit through Italy, Cyprus, and 
Lycia, undertaken for scientific purposes.” He had not been 
long at home before he was summoned by the emperors 
Aurelius and Verus, to join them at Aquileia.” He reached 
_ their camp in 4.p. 169, and when it was broken up by pesti- 

lence, Galen followed Aurelius to Rome, Verus having died on 
the way. He declined, on the strength of a supposed commu- 
nication from Aisculapius, the emperor’s invitation to accom- 
pany him on his German campaign, and remained in Italy as 
the body-surgeon of the young Commodus.* His chief employ- 
ment was as a writer on philosophy and medicine. The year of 
his death is not directly stated ; but Suidas says’ that he lived 
seventy years, which would extend his life to the year a.p. 200, 
and he tells us himself” that he prepared his celebrated 
medicine, called Theriaca, for the emperor Septimius Severus, 





1 De Anat. admin. vol. II. p. 217 ; De ord. libr. XIX. p. 16. 

2 Comment. in Hippocr. vol. XVI. p. 136. 

3 De Compos. Med. sec. Genera, vol. XIII. p. 599: yeyorws eros &ySoov éxi rois 
elkoot. 

4 Comment. in Hippocr. vol. XVIII. part 2. p. 567 ; De Comp. Med. vol. XIII. 
P- 574- 

5 De ord. libr. XIX. p. 15. 

5 De prenot. ad Epig. vol. XIV. p. 623 sqq.; De ord. libr. XIX. p. 15. 

7 Ibid. XIV. pp. 649, 650, XIX. pp. 17, 18. 8 Tbid. 

9 "EBlw érn 6. 10 De Antid. vol. XIV. p. 3. 
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about 4.p. 199, so that he was probably living at the beginning 
of the third century. 

If an author’s eminence depended on the productiveness of 
his pen, few writers could vie with Galen. Besides 174 lost 
works, comprising 113 treatises on philosophy, 12 on general 
subjects, and 49 on medicine,’ many of which were destroyed 
in his lifetime by the conflagration of the Temple of Peace, 
where they were deposited, Galen is the author of 82 
undoubtedly genuine treatises, 18 commentaries on Hippocrates, 
and 19 fragments; and 18 works of doubtful origin are attri- 
buted to him. 

We will not weary the reader with a catalogue of these 
1rumerous writings. It will be sufficient to describe the leading 
characteristics of Galen’s literary and medical works, and to 
mention those of his books which have been most influential. 
It was Galen’s object to combine philosophy with medical 
science, and he has written a treatise to show the necessity 
for this union ;? and while in the former department he held a 
sort of eclecticism, making, however, Plato and Aristotle his 
chief authorities, as they were the principal objects of his studies, 
in the latter, he laboured to revive the principles of Hippocrates, 
and opposed himself directly to more than one of the medical 
sects by which the dogmatic system had been superseded. 
His favourite study was anatomy, though he was excluded from 
the use of the human subject, and obliged to content himself 
with dissecting apes. Of three great works which he wrote on 
anatomy, we have still one in nine books, which is full of inte- 
rest.2 He has written a treatise on the human skeleton,‘ but 
he was obliged to refer his readers to Alexandria, if they wished 
to see complete specimens. His treatises on the nerves,’ and 
on the veins and arteries,’ especially his demonstrations against 
Erasistratus,’ that the arteries contained blood and not wind, 





1 See the list in Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 463 sqq., or in Clinton, F. R, IT, 
. 289. 
E bd rs dipioros larpds, kal piddcogos, ‘that the best physician is also.a philosopher.’ 
3 mrepl dvarouxdv eyxeiphoewv BiBrla 0". 
4 rept dardv, rois eloaryouévors, ‘on bones, for beginners.’ 
5 wept veUpwv dvarou7s. 5 rept preBav kal dprnpidy dvaroufs. 
7 el xara piow év dprnplas alua mepréxerat. 


Vou. III. T 
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have been much praised by modern physicians. The work, in 
which he most distinctly places his philosophy by the side of 
his physiology, is his treatise in nine books on the opinions of 
Hippocrates and Plato,’ where he examines the conclusions of 
Chrysippus and others on many points touching the connexion 
of mind and matter. In his own physiology, Galen rejected 
all speculative hypothesis, though his principles, after all, were 
theoretical and even imaginative. His system rested on the 
assumption that there were only three bodily powers—the vital 
energy of which the heart was the seat, the intellectual energy 
which resided in the brain, and the physical agency which 
he placed in the liver ; and, like Hippocrates, he recognized four 
temperaments, derived from the four principal humours ; namely, 
the sanguine, the phlegmatic, the bilious, and the atrabilious. 
His greatest medical works were the treatise in seventeen books 
‘on the use of the parts of the human body ;” the essay ‘on 
the art of medicine,” which was the text-book and chief subject 
of examination for medical students in the middle ages, when 
it was known in barbarous Latin as the Tegnum or Micro- 
tegnum (Microtechnum) of Galen; the fourteen books ‘on 
therapeutic method,”* known in the middle ages as his Megalo- 
tegnum, in which he defends his own dogmatic or Hippocratic 
system against the Empirics and Methodics; the ten books ‘ on 
the composition of medicines according to the places,” which 
contained the pharmacopeeia of Archigenes, and which is a text- 
book with the Arabic physicians under the name Miramir, or 
‘the book of ten treatises. And the six books ‘ on the parts 
affected.” His literary and philosophical works, most of which 
are lost, were not less important in their way than his medical 
treatises. As a commentator on Plato in particular, he occupies 
a very high place; and in what remains of his general writings, 
he has contributed in no slight degree to our acquaintance with 
the history of ancient philosophy. His style, though it exhibits 
many of the faults incident to the fatal endowment of fluency, 





1 rept r&v‘Immoxpdrovs cal Iddrwvos Soypudrwr BiBdia 6’. 

2 rept xpelas ray ev dvOpwmmov cdpare poplwy hoya uf”. 

3 réxvn larpixh. 4 Oepareutixfjs webd5ou BiBrLa 1d’. 
5 rept cvvOécews papudkwv kara Térous BiBNia ¢. 

5 epi rav merovObtwr rémwy <’. 
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is very good considering the author’s age, a fact to be attributed 
to his philological study of the best authors. Galen had all 
the instincts of a linguistic scholar. He had not only studied 
his own language grammatically, but he had paid special atten- 
tion to the graces of style; and one of his works is a repro- 
duction in better diction of a treatise by Menodotus.’ He 
was acquainted with several languages, and had particularly 
_ Studied the Persian. On the whole then, some acquaintance 
with Galen is necessary, not only to the physician, who does 
not wish to be ignorant of the history of his own profession, 
as it was cultivated during the thirteen centuries when Galen’s 
works were received as oracular authorities in the whole civi- 
lized world ; but also to the student of philosophy, and even to 
the Greek philologer, who will derive from his writings forms 
and constructions undoubtedly of classical origin, but not to be 
found in extant books of the best period of literature.’ 

§ 3. Galen’s contributions to the history of philosophy are 
liable to be overlooked in the mass of his voluminous writings ; 
but another physician, who lived about the same time, and who 
belonged, as his usual cognomen denotes, to the rival sect of the 
Empirics, is known to us only as our best authority for the phi- 
losophical system of the Sceptics, and for the full account which 
he has given us of many other philosophical theories, Sxxrus 
Emrrricvus flourished in the first half of the third century. He 
was the scholar of Herodotus of Tarsus,* to whom one at 
least of the doubtful works of Galen has been attributed,‘ and 
who flourished about a.p. 200 ;' on the other hand, he was the 
teacher of Saturninus,’ and must therefore have belonged to the 





1 Tadnvod Mepyaunvod, rapadpacrod rob Myvodérov, mporperrixds Nbyos él rads 
réxvas. 

# This is shown, inter alia, by the extensive use which collectors of facts, like 
Lobeck, have made of the writings of Galen. See e.g. Paralipom. pp. 317, 318. 

3 He must be distinguished from Sextus of Cheroneia, the nephew of Plutarch, 
and tutor of M, Aurelius (Suidas, s.v. Mdpxos), who lived a little before the 
Empiric. When Suidas says (s.v. Zeérds Xaipwrevs): Fv rijs uppwvelov dywyis, 
he seems to confuse the two writers. 

4 The elcaywyh # larpés, Galeni Op. vol. XIV. p. 674 8qq, The dpa larpixol 
(vol. XIX. p. 346) has also been assigned to Herodotus. 

5 He is-referred to by Galen, sect. II. comment, in VI. Zpid, Hippoer. 42. 

6 Diog. Laért. IX. 87, 116. 

4 
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period following that of the Antonines.’ We know nothing of 
his personal history. But he has left us two works, which 
have come down to us in a perfect state, and which are a com- 
plete arsenal of sceptical reasonings. These two works are 
entitled, ‘ Pyrrhonian sketches, or, sceptical commentaries’ 
(Iluppovscar vroruracetc ) okertiua U7rouvnmara), in three 
books ; and ‘Confutations of the positive philosophers’ (xpoc 
rove paOnpartkode avtipprikoi), in eleven books. The first of 
these works contains a very complete and lucid account of the 
doctrines of Pyrrhon, and gives us incidentally a great deal of 
information respecting the schools of philosophy to which these 
doctrines were opposed. The other work begins with’ six 
books addressed to the professors of the encyclic sciences— 
namely (1) of grammar and history, (2) of rhetoric, (3) of 
geometry, (4) of arithmetic, (5) of astrology, and (6) of . 
music respectively ; the five remaining chapters are in fact a dis- 
tinct work, which may be regarded as a supplement to the second 
and third books of ‘ the Pyrrhonian sketches ;’ they contain an 
answer to the more general philosophers, the seventh and eighth 
books being an answer to the logicians, the ninth and tenth 
being against the physical philosophers, and the eleventh against 
the moralists.?, These two treatises are not only invaluable in 
the absence of other means of information ; but they have great 
merit in themselves. The style is clear and simple, the topics 
well selected and well arranged, and the author’s information 
exact and copious.’ Besides these works, Sextus refers us to the 
following compositions from his pen, which are now lost: (a) 
‘empirical commentaries’ (gueipixa vropynpuara) ;* (6) ‘com- 
mentaries respecting the soul’ (vrouvnpata rept Yvyic) ;° (c) 





1 Mr. Clinton says (F. R. II. p. 293): ‘Sextus might have flourished and com- 
posed his works in the latter years of the life of Galen.’ 

2 The separate parts of this second work are often quoted by their separate 
titles, adversus grammaticos, adversus rhetoricos, &c., as well as by their general 
title, adversus mathematicos, I. II. &c. 

3 A good modern edition and translation of Sextus Empiricus would be a 
valuable contribution to the history of Greek philosophy. The writer of these 
pages possesses Porson’s copy of the edition by Fabricius, which contains many 
corrections in the handwriting of the great English scholar, and shows that he 
must have studied the work with very considerable attention. 

4 adv. Math. I. 61. 5 adv. Math. V1. 55, X. 284. 
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‘medical commentaries’ (‘arpixa vropwnmara) ;' and (d) ‘ scep- 
tical commentaries’ (oxerriuca vropyhpara).? 

Besides the information respecting the ancient philosophical 
systems, which Sextus has given us indirectly and incidentally, 
a writer, who was nearly his contemporary, has drawn up and 
left us a complete biographical history of Greek philosophy. 
The age and even the personal identity of Diogenes Latrrivs* 
have been regarded as open questions. Besides the more pro- 
bable opinion that his cognomen Leértius indicates his birth- 
place Laérte in Cilicia, it has been conjectured that it refers to 
his connexion with the Roman family of the Laértii.* And, 
as Tzetzes calls him Diogenianus,’ a modern scholar has iden- 
tified him with a Diogenes or Diogenianus,’ mentioned by 
Suidas as a grammarian of Cyzicus,’ and the real author of 
the great dictionary which bears the name of Hesychius. 
But this grammarian seems to have flourished early in the 
second century ;* whereas, Diogenes Laértius quotes Plutarch,’ 
Sextus Empiricus,” and Saturninus," and speaks of the 
electicism of Alexandria as a recently established system,” so 
that he must have been at least as late as the time of Amelius 
and Plotinus. On the other hand, there is no evidence to 
support the hypothesis” that he lived in the time of Constantine 
the Great. The lady of rank, for whose edification he com- 
posed the book,’ has been supposed by some” to have been 
Arria, the friend of Galen; others conjecture that his patroness 
was Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus,”® at whose 
request Philostratus re-wrote the life of Apollonius. The work 
is quoted by Eustathius as ‘the lives of the Sophists,” and we 
can believe that Philostratus and Diogenes were friends and 
associates ; that they undertook, as joint labourers, to compose 





1 adv. Math. VII. 202, IX. 28. 2 adv. Math. I. 26, 29, II. 106, VI. 52. 
3 Acoyévns 6 Aaéprios or Aaeprieds, also Aadprios Atoyévns. 

4 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 564, note. 5 Chiliad. ITT. 61. 

6 Ranke, De Lewic. Hesych. p. 59 8q., 61 sqq. 

7 s.v. Atoyévns } Avoyeravés, Kugixnvds, ypaumarcxés. 


8 Below, chapter LX. § 4. 9 TV. 4, TX. 60. 

10 TX. 116. 1 Tbid. 12 Prowm. above, LIII, §. 5. 
13 Dodwell, De wetate Pythag. § 22. 44 TIT. 47, X. 29. 

15 See Menage, ad Procm. et ll. ce. 16 Reinesius, Var, Lect. II. 12, 


7 Logiordyv Blo. 
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lives of philosophers and sophists; and that at one time the 
works were bound up together under one title. Now the lives 
of the Sophists by Philostratus are dedicated to Antonius 
Gordianus, and were probably written about a.p. 237. It would 
not be an unreasonable conjecture if we supposed that the first 
book of Philostratus, and the work of Diogenes, which concur 
very much in subject, were published in the reign of Alexander 
Severus (a.p. 222—235),’ and that the lady referred to by 
the latter was Julia Mamza, the mother of Severus, and the 
niece of Julia Domna.* This date will, at all events, har- 
monize with the other indications of the age of Diogenes 
Laértius. 

Besides the shorter titles which are given to the work of 
Diogenes—namely, ‘lives of the sophists’ (cogtorwy ior), as it 
is quoted by Eustathius ; ‘ philosophical lives’ (¢iAdcopor ior), 
as it is given by Photius ;* and ‘ philosophical history’ (g.A0- 
sopec torooia), as it is cited by Stephanus of Byzantium*—it 
bears the following more detailed heading in the manuscripts : 
‘concerning the lives, opinions, and sayings of those who have 
been celebrated in philosophy’ (wept Piwy, Soyparwr, Kal 
aTopbeypatwr trav & ¢Prosodia evdoKysnoayTwy). In_ its 
original form, it had an appendix of epigrams on distinguished 
men, called 7 wapperpoc from the variety of metres in which 
it was composed. This is entirely lost, with the exception of 
the specimens scattered up and down the book itself.’ 

Like the parallel work of Philostratus, the biographies of 
Diogenes are divided into two main classes, the one containing 
the philosophers of Ionia, the other those of Italy. The first 
class is derived from Thales, the second from Pythagoras. The 
Socratic schools, which belong to the first class, are subdivided 





1 This date is adopted on other grounds by Hermann (Act. Philos. I. p. 327 
sqq.) and Brucker (Hist. Phil. Crit. II. p. 643.) 

? The character of Mamza would be as likely to prompt the wish for a history 
of philosophy as that of her aunt was to suggest the biography of Apollonius of 
Tyana. 8 Cod. CLXI. 

4s.v. Apuldac: Aaéprios Aroyévys év gitocédy icroplg. s.v. *Everol. s.v. 
Xodrcisar. Aroyévys 6 Aaeprieds év rpirw giroedpov ioropias. 

5 Tzetzes quotes an epigram by Diogenes on Democritus in the passage cited 
above, Chil. IIT. 61, v. 996 sqq., where he calls the writer érvypauparoypdgos Tis. 
In the margin of cod. A, 6 Avoyenavds is written to show whom he means. 
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into three groups of philosophers: (a) Plato and the Acade- 
micians ; (4) Aristotle and the Peripatetics; (c) the Cynics and 
the Stoics. 

Epicurus is placed at the end of the second class, as distinct 
from the Socratic schools, with which he was certainly con- 
nected through Aristippus and the Cyrenaics; and Diogenes 
bestows more attention upon him than on any other philosopher. 
In the editions, the work appears in ten books, in which the 
different lives are thus arranged: I. Thales, Solon, Chilon, 
Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander, Anacharsis, Myson, 
Epimenides, Pherecydes; 11. Anaximander, Anazximenes, 
Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Socrates, Xenophon, Aischines, Aris- 
tippus, Phedon, Eucleides of Megara, Diodorus Cronus, Stilpon, 
Criton, Timon, Glaucon, Simmias, Cebes, Menedemus of Eretria ; 
III. Plato ; IV. Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemon, Crates of 
Tarsus, Crantor, Arcesilaus, Bion, Lacydes, Carneades, Cleito- 
machus ; V. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Straton, Lycon, Demetrius 
Phalereus, Heracleides Ponticus; V1. Antisthenes, Diogenes of 
Sinope, Monimus, Onesicritus, Crates of Thebes, Metrocles, 
Hipparchus, Menippus, Menedemus the Cynic; VII. Zeno of 
Citium, Ariston of Chios, Herillus, Dionysius of Heraclea, 
* Cleanthes, Spherus, Chrysippus ; VIII. Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
Epicharmus of Cos, Archytas, Alemeon, Hippasus of Metapontum, 
Philolaus, Eudoxus of Cnidus; IX. Heracleitus, Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Melissus, Zenon of Elea, Leucippus, Democritus, 
Protagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, Anaxarchus of Abdera, 
Pyrrhon, Timon of Phlius; X. Epicurus. 

This work of Diogenes, though invaluable to the historian of 
philosophy, in the want of better materials, has but little merit 
either literary or philosophical. Its style, as Menage’ and 
Salmasius’ have observed, is deformed by vulgar idioms; and 
Bayle’ has directed attention to a frequent ambiguity and 
obscurity, arising from a want of clear conceptions. The book 
is full of imaccuracies, errors, and careless repetitions. The 
compiler is more anxious to string together unconnected anec- 
dotes and good sayings for the amusement of superficial readers, 





1 pp. 253, 255: * De lingud Hellenisticd, p. 107. 
3 Dictionnaire, tom, II. p. 1258. 
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than to furnish us with a methodical sketch of philosophical 
systems. If he had given us in all the lives the same amount 
of original materials as in his life of Epicurus, the value of his 
poor compilation would have been much enhanced. But un- 
satisfactory as this work is, considered as a substitute for the 
lost books of the Alexandrian writers, it seems that it was 
more complete in the middle ages than it is now. An English 
writer of the. fourteenth century, Walter Burley, published a 
work De Vité et Moribus Philosophorum, im which he seems to 
have derived his materials from a more complete manuscript of 
Diogenes than any which is now known; for he not only gives 
us better readings, but supplies many deficiencies in the existing 
text, and cites a number of anecdotes and apophthegms not to 
be found in Diogenes, but evidently derived from him.’ 

§ 4. From the time of Polybius, the Greek writers had taken 
a great interest in the military tactics by which the Macedonians 
and Romans had effected conquests in the outer world, as 
extensive as those which the Greeks had accomplished in the 
domain of philosophy and literature. The earliest work on 
tactics was that of Ainras, whom some have supposed* to be a 
contemporary of Xenophon, and whose treatise was epitomized 
by the orator Cineas.* Of the tacticians subsequent to Polybius, 
the most noted was OnosanpeEr, who flourished in the middle 
of the first century of our era, and dedicated to Q. Veranius 
Nepos, consul in a.p. 49,* a brief but comprehensive treatise on 
the military art, which has come down to us, with the title 
orpatnyiKoc Adyoc. It is divided into forty-two chapters, and 
gives instructions with regard to all the details of a campaign. 
It is written in Attic Greek, and in a sufficiently pure style. 
The author, who was also known as a commentator on Plato,’ 





1 Schneider, in Wolf's Analecten, III. pp. 227 sqq. 

2 Casaubon, ad Ainee Poliorcet. p. 30 (ad jin. Polyb.). There are two Stym- 
phalians of this name mentioned by Xenophon—one who is killed in the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand (Anab. IV. 7, § 13), and another who distinguishes himself at 
the battle of Mantinea nearly forty years afterwards (Hellen. VII. 3, § 1). 

8 Mlian Tact. 1, Cicero, ad divers. IX. 25. This Aineas wrote a much larger 
work than that which has come down to us. It was on the duties of a general. 
See Polybius, X. 44, § 1 ; Suidas, s.v. 

* Tacit. Annal. XII. 5. 

5 Suidas, s.v.: ’Ovdcavdpos giddcogpos Tarwvxss. traxrixd, wep orparnynudrwr. 
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was the source of the military writings of the emperors Mauri- 
tius and Leo, and in a French translation was used as a manual 
of the military art by Maurice of Saxony. Arrian, as we have 
seen, his contemporary Avlian, and his patron the Emperor 
Hadrian, were also writers on tactics. And the Macedonian 
rhetorician Potyanvs' produced in the reign of M. Aurelius an 
elaborate work in eight books, entitled Stratagems (orparnyn- 
parixa), which is chiefly valuable as a collection of military 
anecdotes, though it also gives examples of successful deceit in 
civil and political life. It belongs to the class of Ana, and 
records the gossiping recollections of an elderly man, who had 
spent his life in literature and public business. From the 
dedication of the work to the emperors Aurelius and Verus, at 
that time engaged in the Parthian war, a.p. 163, we learn that 
the author had been excused from accompanying them on 
account of his old age,’ but. we are not told in what capacity he 
would have been attached to the court or camp. The Stratagems 
have not come down to us complete. There are gaps in the 
sixth and eighth books; and of the goo stratagems, which he 
professes to have narrated,’ we have only 833. The style is 
perspicuous, lively, and agreeable, though the narratives are here 
and there obscured by their conciseness and excessive brevity. 
He sometimes imitates directly the phraseology of Herodotus 
and Thucydides,‘ and must have been a man of extensive read- 
ing, as indeed he expressly tells in the preface to his second 
book. In addition to the Stratagems, he seems to have written 
three books on Tactics (raxrixd i3Xia y’),’ a treatise on 
Thebes (spt Onfor),° and on his native country Macedon 
(uwép rov Kowov tov Maxeddrvwr),’ and an essay on the Senate 
(uwép rov ouvedpiov) ;° and he intended, at all events, to write 
the memoirs of Aurelius and Verus.’ 





vrouviara els ras IlAdrwvos wodrelas. The last named work probably com- 
mented on the Laws as well as the Republic. 

1 Suidas: Todvawos, Maxedav, pjrwp. Cf. Polyenus, Strategy. Pref, IT, et VIII, 

2 Strateg. Pref. libr. 1; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 321, Harl. 

3 Strateg. Pref. libr. I. ad fin. 

4 Kronbiegel, De dictionis Polyenee virtutibus. et itil, Lips, 1740, pp. 
9 sqq. 5 Suidas, s.v. 6 Td, 

7 Stobeus, Florileg. XLI. § 53, vol. II. p. go, Meineke. 

8 Id. ibid. $41. p. 87. ® Strateg. Pref. libr. VI. 
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§ 5. Among the literary collectors or compilers of Ana in 
general, we must class the eminent Christian writer Sextus 
Jutius ArricaNus, who is known, like Polyznus, as a writer 
on military tactics. He flourished at the beginning of the 
third century, and is called by Suidas a native of Libya;’ 
he resided, however, a great part of his life at Emmaus, in 
Palestine, where, according to some authorities, he was born,’ 
and his surname may have been due to the fact that he 
eventually settled at Alexandria, and became bishop there. 
Besides a letter to Origen, on the apocryphal book of Susanna,’ 
and a chronology of the world in five parts (aevra(iPAvov 
xpovoroytxov), from the Creation, which he places in B.c. 5499, 
down to a.p. 221,* Africanus wrote a great miscellaneous work, 
according to Syncellus,’ in nine books, but extending to fourteen 
books according to Photius,’ and to twenty-four books according 
to Suidas,’ which he called ‘the girdles’ (xeoroi), from the 
charmed girdle of Venus, which bound together and harmonized 
the discordant elements of the universe.’ It seems to have 
been the note-book of his knowledge on all the subjects which 
he had ever studied—botany, medicine, economy, chemistry, 
zoology, mathematics, military tactics, agriculture, and so forth. 
The only portion of this work which has come down to us,’ 





1 Suidas: ’Adpixavds 6 Léxros (some read Létros, Eudocia has Zéxrwp, and 
Valesius proposes Kéoros), ¢iddcopos Alfus. The idea that he was a Libyan may 
have been suggested by his name, Africanus. 

2 Jerome, De viris illustr. 63. 

3 Origen replied to this letter, and both tracts are extant. See Routh, Reliquie 
Sacre, II, p. 111. 

4 The fragments of this work are collected by Routh in the third vol. of his 
Reliquie Sacre. See Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, Il. pp. 456 sqq.; 
Bunsen, Zgypten, I. pp. 110 sqq., 245—251. 

5 Chron. p. 359. This view is maintained by Lambecius, Comment. de Biblioth. 
Ces. VII. p. 200. 

6 Cod. XXXIV. 

7 s.v. ’Adpixavés, where we have, perhaps, only a false reading for the number 
given by Photius. 

8 Hom. Jl. XTV. 214—217. Of. Plut. Moralia, p. 19 F: ri mepi xeordv 
‘yonrelay with Suidas’s description of the xeorol of Africanus : elol dé olovel puotkd, 
exovra x Abywr Te kal €mao.ddy Kal ypawrav trwav xapaxripwy idces Te Kal 
GNdolwy évepyetwr. 


® It is supposed that some portions of the book are still in MS, Fabric. Bibi. 
Gr. IV. p. 240. 
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probably in an extract of the eighth century, refers to the 
military art, and has been published with other memoirs of the 
same kind by Guichard, the Q. Icilius of Frederic the Great.’ 

§ 6. The caprice of fortune, which has deprived us of the 
collections of Africanus, has transmitted a similar work, 
perhaps less valuable, by his contemporary, CLaupius AZLIANUS, 
of Preneste. Although a native of Italy, which, according to 
Philostratus,? he had hardly ever quitted, he had ecu titeed a 
complete mastery over the Greek language, and spoke Attic 
with such fluency,*® that he got the epithet ‘ honey-tongued ” 
(0 peAiyAwacoc, o psAipBoyyoc).* He practised as a teacher of 
rhetoric or sophist (copicrevoey) at Rome, in the time of 

Alexander Severus, as it seems,’ and died at the age of sixty.® 
'. The extant works of Aélian are, ‘miscellaneous inquiries,’ 
(rotkirn ioropia, or apnjynorc’) in fourteen books, and ‘on the 
peculiarities of animals’ (rept Zwwy iidrnTo¢), in seventeen 
books. The former is a collection of Ana, containing anec- 
dotes. of every kind, historical, biographical, antiquarian, put 
together without any method or connexion, and, perhaps, not 
intended for publication. The value of the book to us is 
occasioned by the loss of the original writings from which it 
is compiled. The seventeen books on natural history belong to 
the same class, being scraps and fragments of his own observa- 
tions, or derived from information which he had picked up from 
books or hearsay. This book, at all events, was prepared for 
publication, for he justifies his want of plan in an epilogue.® 
The two books taken together, might have corresponded in 
subject matter to a large part of ‘the girdles’ of Africanus, 
But while the only extant section of the latter refers to 
military tactics, we must be careful to distinguish Ailian 





1 Antiqu. Milit. Berlin, 1774. 2 Vit. Soph, IL. 31, § 3, p. 625, Olear. 

3 Id. p. 629: Arrixiger orep ol év pecoyalg ’APnvato.. 4 Suid. s.v. 

5 According to Perizonius, in his preface to Allian. Suidas says merely that he 
lived ‘in the times after Hadrian’ (éml rv per’ ’Adpiavdv xpévwv), which the writer 
in Smith’s Dictionary (vol. I. p. 28) inadvertently translates, ‘in the time of 
Hadrian,’ though he was aware that the xaryyopla rod yivudos was probably 
aimed at Elagabalus, 

6 Philostratus, p. 625. 7 Suidas, s.v. doedyeia. 

8 p. 396, ed. F. Jacobs, Jen, 1832 : ofda 5é Ste Kal éxeiva ov émawécovral rwes, 
el wh Kal’ Exacrov Trav Shwv dméxpwd wor Toy Noyor, unde aly Ta éxdorwy elrov d0pda, 
dvéméa 5€ kal Te Toute moulhws K.T.A. 
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of Preneste from the tactician of that name : who flourished in the 
reign of Hadrian.’ 

Besides these well-known works, /#lian is stated to have 
written three books ‘ on Providence’ (z<oi wpovotac),’ one ‘ on the 
divine manifvetaions’ (wept Oeav evapyewr) against the Epi- 
cureans.2 Twenty letters on agricultural subjects (aypouktkal 
emtstoAat)* are also attributed to him, and he is said to have 
been the author of an attack on the effeminate character of the 
emperor Elagabalus (karyyopia tov yivvioc.)* 

§ 7. By far the most important of the literary collections, 
which we owe to the diligence of the later Greeks, is the work 
of Aruenzus of Naucratis in Egypt, which is called ‘ the learned 
guests’ (Samvocogicrai), and was published in the reign of 
Alexander Severus, before the completion of /lian’s ‘ miscel- 
laneous inquiries’, in which there are several tacit references to 
Athenzus,° and after the death of the jurist Ulpian in a.p. 228.7 
Of Athenzus himself we only know that he enjoyed a very 
great reputation as a grammarian, rhetorician, sophist, and 
philosopher ;* and that besides the work of which we have to 
speak, he wrote a history of the Syrian kings (w<pi rev 
tn¢ Xvpiag PBactAéwy),? and an essay on a little fish called 
the thratta or thatta, mentioned in a comedy of Archippus 
(rept twv mapa ’Apyinmy ev ‘ly Oto ry Spapati Qoarrey).” 
From his native Naucratis he went to Alexandria, where he 
spent the best part of his life, and which he regarded as his 
second home. In his later years he seems to have come to 
Rome, where he probably put the results of his Alexandrian 





1 Perizonius, u.s.; see Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. V. p. 621. 

2 Suidas, s.vv. d8acdvicros, dyvGras, and in other passages where the critics 
have recognized fragments, though the book is not mentioned. 

3 Suidas, s.vv. dveudiaro, évordrys, Kaddvyddas, aplicOns. The writer in 
Smith’s Dictionary gives the wrong reading, évepyecdv, with the correct inter- 
pretation. 

* The title is éx rév Ad\uavod dypoixixGy émictoAGy. They are supposed to be 
written by Athenian husbandmen, as the last letter intimates (p. 650, ed. Gesner, 
1566): ef 5¢ copdrepa raira éréoradral cot 7} Kata Thy Tov dypwr xopyyiay, wi 
Oavudoys. ob yap éopev ore AcBves ode Avbol, dN’ ’AOnvatoe yewpyol, 

> Philostr. Vit. Sophist. II. 31. 

§ These references are given by Schweighzuser, Pref. p. VII. 

7 See Schweighzeuser’s note in Athen. I. p. 1 E; Animadv. p. 19. 

8 Schweigh. Pref. p. VI. 9 Athen, V. p. 211 A. 10 VII. p. 329 B. 
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labours into the form in which they have come down to us. 
The period of his death and his age when he died are altogether 
unknown. 

The Deipnosophists or ‘learned guests’ of Athenzus is a 
polyhistorical work chiefly made up of extracts from books in 
the library of Alexandria, and put into the form of a dialogue 
or series of dialogues, supposed to have been carried on in the 
house of a learned and opulent Roman named Larensius or 
Laurentius, during an entertainment prolonged through many 
days.’ The guests are twenty-nine in number, and not only draw 
upon their memory for quotations suggested by incidents of the 
feast, but are expected by their entertainer to come furnished 
with excerpts from the best authors,* which are produced and 
read when the occasion offers. This machinery enables 
Athenzus to give a sort of framework and external coherency 

to the carefully arranged contents of his note book,‘ but, as in 
the well known English books called ‘the Doctor’ and ‘the 
Pursuits of Literature,’ the ventilation of the author’s learning is 
the main object of the book. The work begins, like several of 
Plato’s dialogues, with a conversation between Athenzeus and a 
friend of his, one Timocrates, to whom he narrates ‘the dis- 
‘courses of the learned men,’ with all their quotations and 
extracts ; and he sometimes interrupts the supposed dialogue, in 
order to address himself directly to Timocrates. Among the 
supposed guests are some of the most eminent men of the day ; 
especially Masurius Sabinus, a descendant of the great jurist of 
the Augustan age, and himself one of the leading lawyers in the 
reign of Alexander Severus, Ulpian, whose death is supposed to 
take place soon after the entertainment,’ and Galen of Pergamum 
‘who has published so many writings on philosophy and 
medicine, as to surpass all his predecessors ; and who is equal 





1 Schweigh. Pref. p. VIII.: ‘ Aervocogicral, quasi diceret, eruditi viri 
cenantes, vel convivales doctorum virorum sermones.’ 

2 This is proved by the following passages: V. ad jin.; VIII. 331 B; X. ad 
jin.; XI. init.; XTV. 613 D, EB, 623 F; XV. 665 A, 

3 Cf. I. 4 B, VII. 277 B. 

4 He says himself—for the artificial phraseology is hardly that of the epitomator 
—kal torw } Tod Abyou olkovoula ulunua ris Too Selarvov moduredelas % BIBdou 
Siackevh Ths ev TP byw wapackevijs (I. p. 1 B). 

5 XV. p. 686 C, 
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in style to any of the ancients.” These ‘learned guests’ pour 
forth an unbroken stream of quotations extending through 
fifteen books, and touching on every subject, which could be 
suggested by a banquet, and many others, which are brought 
in by the head and shoulders, so that the work is a complete 
treasure of information on Greek literature, especially poetry, 
natural history, medicine, public and social usages, philology 
and grammar. The authors quoted by Athenzeus are about 800, 
of whom about 700 would have been unknown but for him; and 
he sometimes gives us aS many as 50 quotations from one 
author. ‘The titles of books, which he mentions, are about 
2500, and he tells us himself,’ that he had made extracts from 
more than 800 comedies belonging to the period of the middle 
comedy only. The extent to which this one book has con- 
tributed to repair the ravages of time, and especially to save choice 
fragments from the wreck of the great Alexandrian Museum, 
in which Athenzeus pursued his studies, is shown by the test, to 
which Schweighzeuser appeals,’ namely, that if we look into any 
collection of the fragments of Greek poets, we shall see how 
large a proportion is due to the Deipnosophists. Even in his 
own time, and in the ages immediately following, this work was 
regarded as a text-book by polyhistors, scholiasts and gram- 
marians. It is frequently adduced even by Ailian,* who must 
have been a contemporary of Athenzeus; Sopater, the sophist, 
cites it at the beginning of the fourth century ;° it is quoted 
by Harpocration,’ Macrobius,’ Stephanus of Byzantium,* and 
Eustathius ;° it seems to have been used by Hesychius” and the 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum ;” and there are nearly a 





1 J. p. 2 E: Tadfvos 6 Mepyaufvos, bs rocabr’ éxdddwxe cvyypdupara, piridcopd re 
xal larpixd, ws wdvras brepBaneiv Tods mpd adbrod, kal Kara Thy Epunvelay ovdevds dv 
tov apxalwy d&duvarwrepos. 

2 VIII. p. 336 D. 3 Pref. p. X. 

4 Var. Hist. I. 15, 26, 27; IL. 18, 37, 38, 40, 41; IV. 22, 23; VIII. 7; IX. 
3, 8, 9; &.6; XII. 6; XIV. 7. 

5 Photius, Cod. CLXI. 6 s.vv. éyyunOnKn, vdvnior, &e. 

7 Saturn. V. 21. 8 s.v. Tdyypa, Tacrofko, IBnpla. 

9 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. I. p. 316 sqq. enumerates more than 200 citations from 
Athenzus in the Commentaries of Eustathius. 

10 Schweigheuser, Pref. p. XVIII. 

11 There is only one direct mention of Athenzus in the Etym. M. s.v. Bpd8nda. 
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hundred quotations from it in the Lewicon of Suidas.’ Yet it 
seems to have become scarce and known only in epitomes even 
to students of the twelfth century, and an abridgment made 
in the fifth or sixth century is all that we have of the first and 
second books. The third book is also incomplete at the begin- 
ning. But the bulk of the work has fortunately come down to 
us entire, though, from the nature of the case, the poetical 
extracts of which it is in a great measure composed, are very 
often in a state of textual corruption, which has invited the best 
efforts of critical scholars. 





1 Schweighzeuser, w.s. p. XIX. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 


LAST DAYS OF PAGANISM.—HEATHEN RHETORICIANS AND 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


§ 1. Last days of heathendom ; rhetoricians and philosophers of the old school. 
§ 2. Ulpianus of Emesa and Antioch. § 3. Themistius. § 4. Libanius. § 5. 
Himerius. § 6, The emperor Julian. § 7. Proclus. The end of heathen 


philosophy. 


§ 1. ONSTANTINE’S adoption of the Christian religion, 

and his establishment of the seat of government in 
his new city of Constantinople, may be regarded as concurrent 
causes of the rapid decline of the Greek language and literature 
in the fourth and following centuries. On the one hand, 
Christianity, instead of being the object of misrepresentation 
and persecution—instead of being regarded as a mere offshoot 
of despised Judaism, and being oppressed as a mischievous and 
obtrusive form of oriental superstition,—became the dominant 
religion of the state, and a profession of its tenets was regarded 
as the shortest road to influence and honour. As a consequence 
of this, the old literature, with its mythological allusions, and 
its constant references to the old polytheism, as a basis of 
arguments and illustrations, became less and less fashionable ; 
and though the more eminent Christian writers in the second 
and third centuries had started from a basis of heathen accom- 
plishments, and though the most distinguished Christian rheto- 
ricians of the fourth century had sought instruction in the 
schools of those who still professed the old creed of the Roman 
empire, the Greek poets, philosophers, and orators of the better 
periods gradually lost their attractions, and the studies of the 
Christian teachers became every day more oriental and less 
classical, till at last the old learning was represented by some 
singular example, like John of Stobi or the patriarch Photius. 
On the other hand, the advanced position 6f the new capital, on 
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the confines of Asia Minor, from which it was separated only 
by a narrow arm of the sea, and within immediate reach of the 
barbarous tribes who inhabited the countries watered by the 
lower Danube, rendered it particularly liable to that corruption 
of the court language which is found to take place when the 
general population of the metropolis exhibits a confusion of 
tongues. Greek, the official language of Constantinople, was 
spoken there, with very different degrees of corruption, by 
Syrians on the one hand, and by Bulgarians and Goths on the 
other. A great number of Latin words had been directly 
introduced, and the Latin language held its place by the side of 
the Greek, as a medium for laws and court ceremonials. 
Justinian published his code in the language of Italy; and as 
late as the tenth century, the acclamations prescribed for the 
imperial banquets were in Latin.’ As, then, Christianity 
undermined the old classical literature, the polyglot condition 
of the capital deteriorated the language itself. But besides 
these general and more slowly operating causes, there were 
some special circumstances which accelerated the decadence of 
Greek learning. The great library at Alexandria, and the 
school which was established in connexion with it, were much 
damaged by Diocletian, and disappeared at the end of the 
fourth century, in consequence of the edict of Theodosius 
enjoining the destruction of the Serapion. The conquest of 
Egypt in the sixth century only completed the work of destruc- 
tion, which had been more than commenced two hundred years 
previously. Justinian closed the schools of Athens; and the 
Arabs overthrew those which had begun to flourish at Edessa, 
Berytus, Ceesarea, and Antioch. There remained only the 
institutions of Constantinople itself, and of Nicomedeia, en- 
couraged or neglected according to the character and tastes of 
the emperor for the time being, but more and more tending to 
subordination under the influence of the clergy, whose tastes 
were anything but classical. And long before the establishment 





1 Constantinus Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aule Byzantine, I. c. 75, and the 
note of Reiske, p. 109, quoted by Scholl, Hist. Lit. Gr. VI. p. 31. The following 
are some specimens ; ot\rous dvvous Blxropéu re pdxiar Adovs. Bixrwp céumep 
pis. BlBere (where it is doubtful whether this means vivite or bibite), Aduevor 
lurepdrwpes, lv wovdrous dvvous. 
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of the Turks on the ruins of the Byzantine empire, Greek 
literature had ceased to claim any original or independent 
existence. 

In the present chapter we propose to notice the rhetoricians 
and sophists or philosophers who made a last effort to retain 
combined traditions of heathenism and classical Greek. And 
in the following chapter we shall trace the counter-agency by 
which the professors of Christianity passed from a qualified 
adoption of Greek philosophy and literature to a neglect of 
both, or a decided hostility to them in all their developments. 
‘In this contest between the heathen ‘mca and the Christian 
scholars,’ says a learned German writer,’ ‘one seeks in vain 
even the slightest trace of the grandeur which generally charac- 
terizes the victory of Christianity over paganism. Arrogance 
and coarse vulgarity were the weapons with which the parties 
contended : sharpened, on the one hand, by inordinate ambition 
and a short-sighted dependency on tradition; and, on the other 
hand, by unbridled fanaticism, and a total disregard for all 
scientific pursuits. The fortune of the fight was now on one 
side, now on the other, as the barometer of faith rose or fell at 
court, until at last the general victory of Christianity silenced 
also the heathen sophists. Jt is true that this contest had 
aroused Greece and Asia once again to a more active vitality ; 
but it was, as it were, the last despairing blaze of the expiring 
flame ; and the few better spirits, who stood forth from the 
mob of bawlers, were like crippled eagles, who strove in vain to 
soar upwards to the sun.’ 

§ 2. Unpranus of Emesa, who taught rhetoric first at his 
native place, and afterwards at Antioch, from which he generally 
gets his name,’ flourished in the time of Constantine the Great, 
and deserves a special mention, as in some sort the head of this 
later school of sophists: for he certainly taught the Christian 





1 Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredtsamkeit, p. 235. 

2 Besides his article on Ulpian of Gaza, the brother of Isidorus the philosopher, 
which he has extracted from the life of the latter by Damascius, Suidas gives us 
notices of two cogicrai of the name, one whom he calls ’Eyecnvés, the other whom 
he entitles ’Avrioxyeds THs Zuplas, madeicas mpérepov els "Euécay év trois xara 
Baoiéa Kwvoravrivoy xpévors. There can be little doubt that ‘the man of Antioch 
who had previously taught at Emesa’ was merely ‘the man of Emesa’ migrated to 
Antioch, 
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rhetorician Prohzeresius ; and it is probable that Libanius, who 
was a native of Antioch, was formed directly or indirectly under 
his influence. He wrote a number of rhetorical treatises and 
declamations.? His name is most familiar to modern scholars 
from its connexion with some extant scholia on Demosthenes, 
which are of little value, and which probably belong only in 
part to this eminent sophist.’ 

§ 3. Tuemistivs, the most distinguished of the philosophical 
rhetoricians, was born early in the fourth century‘ at some small 
town in Paphlagonia. His father Eugenius, to whom he refers 
occasionally in his declamations,’ was a philosopher of some 
eminence, and Themistius enjoyed at home the advantage of an 
excellent education, and had been familiar with the best philoso- 
phers from his youth. He also studied in the schools of Pontus.° 
His earliest publication was a commentary on Aristotle,’ by which 
his literary reputation was established, It is not known where or 
how he passed his life before he settled at Constantinople, but 
he seems to have been a resident in Asia Minor and Syria, and 
to have been a professed teacher of rhetoric and philosophy. 
When Constantius was preparing for a new campaign against the 
Persians in a.p. 347, he spent some time at Ancyra in Galatia, 
and on this occasion Themistius addressed to the emperor 
the first of his extant speeches, entitled ‘on philanthropy, or 
Constantius.’* Soon after this he established himself at Con- 
stantinople, where he resided for some twenty years.’ In a.p. 357, 





1 Eunapius, Vit. Proheresii, p. 107: cf. p. 125. 

2 Combining the two notices in Suidas, we learn that he wrote treatises on the 
people of Emesa, Heliopolis, and the Bosphorus, and others, besides rpoyuurdcouara, 
Abyor Sidpopa, perérat, Sardéers, and a réxvyn pyropixh. 

3 See the contemptuous remarks of F. A. Wolf in his edition of Demosthenes 
adv. Leptinem, pp. 210, 1, and of Bickh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, pp. 450. 526, 7. 

4 Photius says (Cod. LX XIV. p. 163): él Kwvoravriov ért véos jv. Now the 
reign of Constantius was from A.D. 350 to 361, and Themistius must have been at 
least as old as Libanius, who was born about A.D. 314, and whom some consider 
as his pupil, and his appointment to the senate in A.D. 357 is inconsistent with the 
supposition that he was then a young man. 

5 One of his speeches is a funeral oration on his father (e/s roy adrod rarépa), 

6 Themist. Orat, XX. p. 234, A, B; X XVII. p. 332 sq. 

7 Orat. XXIII, p. 294 sqq.; Photius, u.s. 

8 Orat. I: rept diravOpwrlas }) Kwvordvrios. 

9 Orat. XXIII, p. 298 D; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr, VI. p. 791. He made journeys, 
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Constantius, in a most eulogistic letter from Milan, which is 
still extant," named Themistius a senator, and we have still the 
oration (the evyapiornpioc)? in which the sophist returns 
thanks for this honour. We have also the two speeches which 
he was to have delivered at Rome, as one of a deputation from 
the Senate,*? but which his illness obliged him to transmit in 
writing. For these courtly efforts, he was honoured with two 
statues of bronze,’ and, in a.p. 361, raised to the dignity of 
pretor.® His adherence to the old religion, no less than his 
literary talents, recommended him to the favour of Julian," 
whom he panegyrised in an oration which is lost.’ On Jovian’s 
accession in a.D. 364, Themistius went with a deputation of 
the Senate to meet the new emperor at Dadastane in Galatia, 
and delivered before him a speech remarkable chiefly for a 
passage in which he exhorts the Christian successor of Julian 
to allow full religious liberty to all his subjects. His speech 
called ‘the loving brothers’ (¢:AddeApor)® was delivered before 
Valentinian and Valens in 4.p. 366. The victory over Proco- 
pius gave rise to his speech ‘about the unfortunate’ (epi ray 
ntuynkorwy)” in A.D. 367, in which he commends the clemency 
of the emperor. When Valens in 4.p. 369 appointed his 
infant son to the consulship, Themistius addressed a speech to 
him in the form of ‘an exhortation to the young Valentinian’ 
(rporpertixog OvaXevtiary véw).” The speeches ‘on the peace’ 
in a.D. 369, and on the tenth anniversary of the emperor’s 
accession to the throne (dexernorkdc), in A.D. 373,” also belong 
to the reign of Valens. In 4.p. 377, Themistius visited Rome 
by the desire of Gratian, before whom he delivered a speech 
‘on the beauty of the emperor’ ({pwrikoe 7 wept KaAXove Bast- 





however, to Rome (Orat. XIII. p. 177 D), to Syria and Galatia (XXIII. p. 299 
A) and to Nicomedia (XXIV). 

1 pp. 18—23, Hard. 2 Orat. II. 

3 Orat. III.: rpecBeurixés ; 1V.: els tov abroxpdropa Kavordvrioy. 

4 Orat. XVII. p. 214 B; XXXI. p. 353 A. 

5 Cod. Theod. VI. 4; Photius, u.s.; Fabricius, VI. p. 792. 


6 Orat. XXXI. p. 354 D. 7 Liban. Epist. 1061. 
8 Orat. V.: bmatixés. 9 Orat. VI.: BArdderpor } rept pirarOpwrlas. 
10 Orat. VII. 4 Orat. IX. 


12 Orat. X.: él ris elpyvns. Orat. XI: Sexernpixbs, wept rdv mpewovTwv Noywv 
T@ Bacrrel, 
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Aucov),' which is a very fulsome panegyric. Two years later, 
we find him one of a deputation to Rome from the Senate of 
Constantinople, for the purpose of congratulating Theodosius, 
who had become the colleague of Gratian. His ambassador’s 
speech (rpeofevrixdc)* is still extant. In the years 381, 382, 
384, 385, he delivered other speeches before Theodosius or in 
his honour.’ And he was so much esteemed by this emperor 
that he was not only made Prefect of Constantinople in a.p. 
384 (on account of which appointment he made two speeches 
still extant),‘ but even intrusted, notwithstanding his Paganism, 
with the tutorship of Arcadius, when the emperor was starting 
for the West to oppose Maximus in a.p. 387, 8.5 How long 
Themistius lived after this we do not know, but it is probable 
that he died about a.p, 390, for we have no further particulars 
of his life.° 

Tn his own age Themistius enjoyed a paramount reputation 
as an orator. He was honoured with the surname Evpoadne,? 
‘the eloquent ;? even the Christian controversialist Gregory of 
Nazianzus calls him ‘the king of speeches’ (Gacilede tov 
Adywyv);° and Constantius used to say that ‘the philosophy of 


.Themistius was the glory of his reign.’® In the style and 


character of his oratory he comes nearer to Dion Chrysostom 
than any of his contemporaries ;” but he is more minutely exact 
in his imitation of the older writers, and does not profess to be 
able to speak without preparation. Indeed, one of his speeches" 





1 Orat, XIII. 2 Orat. XIV. 

3 Orat, XV.: rls ) BaciiuKwrdryn tev dperav; XVI.: xapioripios 7G abroxpd- 
ropt vrép Ths elpqyns kal Ths brarelas To0 orparyyod Laropvivov, XVIL.: émi 77 
xeporovia THs mokapxias. XVIIL.: wept ris PAnkotas rod Bacréws. From Orat. 
XVII. compared with Orat. XXXIV. 13, p. 42, ed. Mai, we learn that Suidas is 
in error when he says (s.v.): yeyovws éml rav xpbvwv "Iov\avod rod wapaBdrou, 
bf ob Kal Varapxos mpoeBrAHOn Kwroravrwordbd\ews. For it is clear that, though the 
appointment had been offered to him more than once before the reign of Theodosius, 
he had declined it. 

4 Orat, XVI., XXXIV. 

5 Socrates, H. Z.1V. 32 ; Sozomenus, H. £. VI. 36 ; Nicephorus, H. 2. VII. 46. 

6 He speaks of his old age and infirmities in Orat. XIV., XV., XVI., XXXIV. 

7 Schott, Observ. V. 9. 8 Epist. 139. 

9 Orat. XXXI. p. 354 D: Kwvordvrios 6 xbopov rijs éavrod Bacielas rhy éuhy 
prrocodlav eladv mohAdKis. 

10 Westermann, Gesch. d. Beredts. p. 243. 1 Orat, XXV, 
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is an answer to a person who requested him to speak extem- 
pore (7poc roy aéwoavra déyew éK Tov Tapaypnua), and he 
excuses himself on the ground that he does not possess the 
faculty. His declamations abound in the closest imitations of 
Plato,’ and commentators have found many illustrations of that 
philosopher’s phraseology in the pages of Themistius.” The 
chief value, however, of Themistius in the eyes of the scholar, 
consists in the abundance of his learned allusions, which often 
throw some light on the classical authors, or at all events suggest 
researches in matters of considerable interest and importance.’ 

Of the thirty-six orations of Themistius which were known 
to Photius, thirty-three have come down to us in Greek, and 
one in a Latin version.* His philosophical writings were ‘ com- 
mentaries on all the works of Aristotle, accompanied by meta- 
phrases conveniently abridged.’*> We have still those on the 
eighth book of the Physical Lectures, on the Soul, on the 
minor physical works, on the second Analytics, on memory, 
sleeping and waking, on dreams, and divination in the sleep. 

§ 4. From his autobiography and letters, as well as from the 
numerous works which he has left us, Lisanivs is better known 
to modern scholars than any sophist of the fourth century. He 
was born about a.p. 314° at Antioch on the Orontes, of a dis- 
tinguished family, and after receiving there some part of his 
early training, to which, however, he does not revert with much 
respect or gratitude,’ he betook himself to Athens, at the age 
of twenty, in the ardent hope of finding there all the teaching 





1 In Orat. XXXIII. p. 366 C, he speaks of himself as IAdrwn cwav 7G 
Gecrecly kai ’Apicroréet cvvdcairdpevos. 

2 Compare e.g. Orat. XXI. p. 257 C, with Resp. VI. p. 485 C ; Orat. XXII. p. 
269 D, with Resp. VI. p. 485 D; Orat. XXI. p. 245 A, with Resp. VI. 488 C. 

3 Such is the suggestive statement, Orat. XXXVII. p. 337 B, that tragedy 
originated at Sicyon, and was completed by the Athenians: cal tpayqgdlas edperal 
Bev Zixveovio, TeNectoupyol 5é*Arrixol woyrai. 

* Orat. XII. De Religionibus. 

5 Photius, Cod. LXXIV. p. 163: rovrov rod Oeuoriov els mdvra Ta ’Apicro- 
Teka dépovrat vrouvjuara’ ob pudvov 5¢ dANa Kadi weragpdces alrod eldouer els 7d 
XPHoywov érirerunpévas. 

° Fabricius adopts this date (Bibl. Gr. VI. p. 750). Reiske, from a passage in 
Libanius, De Fortund sud, p. 94, places his birth at 316, for he there calls himself 
50 in A.D. 366. 

? Liban. De Fortund sud, p- 6 sqq. 
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which he required. The account which he gives of his adven- 
tures in that university furnishes us with a curious picture of 
the state of learning in the fourth century.’ The rival profes- 
sors had press-gangs of students (oot), who had sworn alle- 
giance to them, and who forcibly seized on all freshmen and 
carried them off to their own lecture-room. Although Libanius 
had determined beforehand which of the sophists he wished 
to attend, he was kidnapped, as soon as he entered the city, by 
the adherents of another teacher, from whom he was again 
seized by an opposition gang and obliged to take the oath to 
their master. In this thraldom he was detained for five years, 
when the riotous sophists were for a time displaced and he was 
promoted to one of the chairs.? But the expelled professors 
were eventually restored, and, after a short time, Libanius left 
Athens to seek his fortune in Asia. On his journey to Heraclea 
in Pontus, whither he was accompanying his friend Crispinus, 
he passed through Constantinople. Here the sophist Nicocles 
invited him to settle with the prospect of speedily obtaining the 
chair of rhetoric.’ Being obliged to return to Athens, in order 
to fulfil a promise, he was forestalled in his absence by a sophist 
- from Cappadocia.* He opened, however, a private school, 
which was so well attended that the Cappadocian lectured to 
empty benches,’ and endeavoured to rid himself of his trouble- 
some rival by trumping up a charge of sorcery.’ Supported by 
the prefect Limenius, who was the personal enemy of Libanius, 
the public professors contrived to get their competitor expelled 
from Constantinople.’ Libanius established himself at Nico- 
media in Bithynia,* where he spent five of the happiest years 
—the spring or flower as he says—of his life.’ After two 
more attempts to settle at Constantinople,” and after declining 
an invitation to Athens,” he at last, in a.p. 354, obtained from 
the emperor Gallus permission to retire to his native city 





1 See the paper ‘on the school of Athens’ (Jowrnal 6f Education, vol. I. pp. 
261 sqq.), where some extracts are given from the autobiography of Libanius, 


2 De Fortuna sud, p. 19. 3 bid. p. 24. 
4 Ibid. pp. 25—27. 5 Ibid. p. 29. 6 Ibid. p. 30. 
7 Ibid. pp. 31—36. 8 Ibid. pp. 36—52. 


9 Ibid. p. 38: rodrov éya riv xpbvov, tore 5é wévre Eryn, TOD wavrds bv BeBlwxa, 
Tauri 5¢ cxeddv é&jxovra, Eap i) dvOos mpoceirmy. 
10 Ibid. pp. 54 8qq- 1 Ibid. p 58 sqq. 
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Antioch,’ where he spent the remainder of his days. The year 
of his death is not known, but he was alive in a.p. 391,’ and it 
is not probable that his life was prolonged beyond the end of 
the fourth century. Although Libanius contrived, by his rest- 
less vanity and unaccommodating temper, to be in a perpetual 
ferment of controversy, he does not appear to have been really 
an unamiable man, and was never betrayed into violence or 
intolerant sentiments in regard to the Christians. He was, 
indeed, the teacher of two of the most eminent Christian 
sophists, Basil and John Chrysostom, and always retained their 
friendship. The emperors Julian*® and Theodosius‘ admired his 
talents, and the former was one of his regular correspondents 
and appointed him questor. Although Valens was at one 
time unfavourable to him, he contrived to recommend himself to 
the notice of that emperor, and even induced him to make a law 
respecting natural children, for the express behoof of the rheto- 
rician, who was living in concubinage.’ 

The extant writings of Libanius are very numerous.° They 
are divided into the following classes: (a) Sixty-six speeches 
(Adyor), including his autobiography, which he drew up in the 
sixtieth year of his age, but probably added to afterwards (Gioc¢ 
n Ad-yoe TEol tne éavrov tvxnc); (b) Fifty declamations 
(ueAérat) On imaginary subjects; (c) Examples of rhetorical 
exercises (reoyupvucpatwy mapacsiypara) in thirteen sections; 
(zd) Arguments to all the orations of Demosthenes and the life 
of that orator (vrobécere eve rove Anpoobévouc Abyoug Kat Pioc 
tov Anpoobévouc); (e) Letters (émisroAai), and formulas of 
letters (émistoAtKoi yapaxrnosc). Besides this large collection 
of remains, it is known that many writings of Libanius are 
still in manuscript.’ His speeches are valuable from the light 
which they throw on the history of his own age, and the lite- 
rary and political life of the fourth century. His declamations 





1 De Fortund sud, pp. 61—68. 

2 Epist. 941 ; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. VI. p. 753. 

3 Eunapius, Liban. p. 135, Fr. 76. Boissonade, apud Suidam, s.v. AcSdvos. 
Libanius, De Fort. sud, p. 87. 4 Liban. De Fort. sud, p. 137. 

5 Eunapius, Liban. p. 133; Libanius, De Fort. s. pp. 97, 125, 166. 

5 There is a complete list in Westermann’s Gesch. der Beredtsamk. pp. 330—342- 
See also Fabricius, VI. pp. 760 sqq. 

7 Westermann, lc. p. 341. 
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are ingenious and sometimes amusing, but the subjects are 
often very absurd; for example: ‘ A parasite being invited to 
a dinner party, and, wishing to arrive ‘quickly, having taken a 
horse from the hippodrome went to the house of the inviter ; 
now there was an altar before the door of the court-yard, and 
the horse taking it for the turning-point in the course, galloped 
round and carried the parasite back to the place from which 
he started: having gone without his dinner, the parasite 
denounces himself on the following day.’ The rhetorical 
exercises are either commonplaces and general themes, as: 
whether marriage is desirable (<i yapnréov) ;? or special discus- 
sions, as encomiums’ and vituperations’ of historical or mythical 
characters, comparisons of persons and occupations,’ what Medea 
would say when about to murder her children,’ and the like. 
The arguments to Demosthenes are very valuable, and appear 
in all the editions. And the epistles are interesting, both in 
themselves and from the eminence of his correspondents, among 
whom were included the most distinguished of his contempo- 
raries, Julian,’ Athanasius, Basil, John Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Dorotheus, Amphilochus, and others. 

. The style of Libanius is founded on a careful and continuous 
study of the best models, especially Demosthenes. Both in the 
choice of words and in the construction of his sentences he 
adheres to Attic propriety, and his faults are due rather to the 
artificial age in which he lived, than to any deficiency of taste 
or energy on his part. It is rather curious that Eunapius and 
Photius are at variance as to the relative merits of his speeches 
and declamations. The former says:* ‘his style in his decla- 
mations is altogether weak, moribund, and spiritless.’? But 





1 IV. p. 150, Reiske: rapdovros éxt Seirvov kdyOeis, Boviuevos OGrrov day 
Toa, trmov NKaBdy €& lrmodpéuou FAGev els Thy olkiav Tod KexAnKdTos’ Bwuds be Fv 
mpd THs addelov Ovpas. vouloas 5¢ Kaymrodv elvac tov Bwudy 6 tarmos, Exapwe’ Kal 
guaprdcas roiv mapdovrov dmiyyaye’ Kal pelvas Adeurvos rH borepala éavrdv 


mpooayyéNret. 
2 IV. p. 1058, Reiske. 3 IV. pp. 925 sqq.- 
4 IV. pp. 962 sqq. 5 IV. pp. 992 sqq- § TV. p. 1009. 


7 An epitaph, in two hexameters, on Julian, is the only poetical effusion ascribed 
to Libanius ; see Anthol. Pal. VII. 747, p. 535. 

8 Libanius, p. 133: 6 5é Adyos a’r@ wept péev ras wedéras wavredGs doers xal 
— TeOvnkds Kai dmrvous. 
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Photius declares’ that Libanius ‘is more useful in his fictitious 
speeches and exercises than in the others. For by excessive 
diligence and care he spoiled the natural and spontaneous 
grace and charm of his style, and subsided into obscurity, 
darkening many passages by parenthetic insertions, and others 
by the omission of what was necessary to the completeness of 
the phraseology. For the rest, he is in these a canon and rule 
of the Attic style.’ 

§ 5. The third of the contemporary pagan sophists of the 
fourth century was Himerius, who was born at Prusias, in 
Bithynia, about a.p. 315,° that is, nearly in the same year with 
Libanius, and probably not long after Themistius. His father, 
Ameinias, was a rhetorician of some eminence, and after 
receiving his early training at home, he went to Athens, and 
there completed his education. For some years he was a 
travelling sophist like Aristeides,‘ and displayed his eloquence 
and accomplishments in his own country,’ at Constantinople,® 
in Macedonia,’ and in the Peloponnesus.* He then established 
himself at Athens as a teacher of rhetoric, in which employment 
he gained great reputation.® Among his scholars he counted 
Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus, and it is said that Julian was 
one of his hearers during his stay at Athens in A.D. 355-6." At 
any rate, that prince had a great admiration for him, invited 
him to Antioch in 4.p. 362, and made him his private secretary.” 





1 Cod. XC. p. 210. The conclusion of this passage is perhaps Mad. Reiske’s 
authority for her statement (Pref. p. XVII.) that the writings of Libanius ‘tot 
exquisitis veneribus et Atticis elegantiis nitent, ut Altici sermonis regula haberi 
possint.’ 

® According to Wernsdorf, in the introduction to his edition: Vita Himerii 
Sophiste, p. XLITI. 

3 He was probably a hearer of Prohzresius, whose rival he afterwards became ; 
Suidas, s.v.: dvriuradevcas Ipoapeciv ev’ A@jvas. Cf. Eunapius, Proheres., p. 110. 

4 Wernsdorf, p. XLIV. 

5 Phot. Cod. CLXV. p. 108. 6 Eelog. XIII. ; Orat. XVI. 

7 Orat. V. at Thessalonica, and Orat. VI. at Philippi. 

8 At Corinth (Orat. XX XI.) and at Lacedemon (Phot. w.s.). 

® Phot. w.s. p. 109. 

10 Libanius, Orat. X ; Zosimus, H. £. III. 2; Wernsdorf, pp. LV. sqq. 

11 Tzetzes, Chil. VI. 46, 328: 

hoa kai obra ypauparets kal Trav dirocogolyTwv 
€8 tov Bpodréy re abrév xal rovrov ypayparéa, 
€8 "Tov\cdvecov “Iuepidy cor Neveu. 
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There was active rivalry between Himerius and the Christian 
sophist Prohzresius, and the former did not return to Athens 
after the decease of Julian, until Prohzresius also had been 
removed by death in a.p. 368.1 He became blind in his old 
age,” and died of an epileptic fit? in a.p, 386. 

Of the seventy-one orations of Himerius which were known 
to Photius, and from thirty-seven of which he has given us 
extracts, we have twenty-four complete, and ten more or less 
mutilated. Most of them are of the nature of epideictic 
harangues. Some have a special and historical reference; the 
majority are declamations on imaginary subjects; and, though 
exhibiting sometimes a good deal of spirit, especially that which 
he puts into the mouth of Themistocles,’ they are generally neither 
better nor worse than other productions of artificial rhetoric. 
Himerius is an imitator of Aristeides,’ and it may be said of 
him that he is not inferior to his model in refinement, dexterity, 
and learning. There is not much profit to be got from a study 
of his compositions, but the classical student will be pleased 
sometimes by the ingenuity with which he reproduces images 
familiar to the readers of the best authors.’ 

. Although Photius speaks of Himerius as an insidious 
assailant of the Christians,* it is clear that he was free from 
bigotry, and that he deserves the praise of moderation which is 
bestowed on his two most eminent contemporaries, Themistius 
and Libanius.’ 

§ 6. Among the pupils of Himerius we have mentioned one 





1 Eunap. /.c. p. 129 ; Wernsdorf, p. LI. sq. 

2 Suidas, s.v.: mnpds ras Ses év yihpg. 

3 Eunapius, p. 129: ris lepas vocou mpds yipa uaxp@ karahaBovens airg. The 
author of the article in Smith’s Dictionary (II. p. 472), perhaps misled by the 
article in Pauly, quotes Suidas for this fact. 

4 Wernsdorf, p. XLII. 5 Eclog. V.; Phot. Cod. CCXLITI. 

6 Eunapius, p. 129: mapa rdv Oetov ’Apioreliny torara. 

7? The following is a favourable specimen ; ed 52 cal 11600 Kal"Iuepos 7d ody 
Kd\Xos darav évelwavro* 6 wev éepifdvwy Trois Supace Kdxeidev éxrupcedwy durhxavor 
(ef. Soph. Antig. 781; Shaksp. Love's Lab. L. act IV. sc. 3), of 5& ras mapecds 
aldot powlacovres rhéov 7) Tas TGv pbiwv h piots KdduKas bray hpwais Spats bwd rijs 
axis oxfouevae merddros dxpats épevOwvrar, Medd 6¢ kara Tov xeréwy cxnvdcaca 
Thy éavris xdpw cuvarocrdfe Tots phuace. , 

8 Cod. CLXV. p. 356: ddd rowodros dy ev rots Nbyous doeBis ws Sprbv éore Thy 
Opnckeiav’ el kal rods Nabpalous wmetrac Tv Kuvdv Kab’ Huds bNaKTGy. 

® Wernsdorf, Vita Himerii, § 14, p. LIV. 
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who was, perhaps, the most interesting man of letters in the 
fourth century. Fxiavius Craupius Juxianvs, generally known 
as ‘Julian the Apostate,’ was born at Constantinople, on the 
17th November, 331, became emperor in 360, and fell in battle 
with the Persians, on the 26th June, 363. He was the son of 
Julius Constantius, and, consequently, nephew of Constantine 
the Great.’ With his brother Gallus, he was rescued by 
Mark, the archbishop of Arethusa, from the massacre of the 
descendants of Constantius Chlorus, which was ordered by 
Constantius II., on his accession to the throne. Julian was 
then six years old, and his education was for many years carried 
on in seclusion.? The misconduct and death of his elder 
brother Gallus, in a.v. 354, brought Julian into great danger, 
which was averted by the interposition of the empress Eusebia,’ 
aud Julian was allowed, or rather enjoined to retire to Athens, 
where he spent a few months in philosophical and literary 
studies. In November, 355, he was raised to the rank of 
Cesar, married to the emperor’s sister Helena, and made 
governor-general of the western provinces.’ His public life 
after this time belongs to Roman history, and nothing can be 





1 The following table will show his descent and most important affinities : 
Helena= Constantius Po ea 





| | 
Constantin the Great, Constantine. Hannibalianus. Julius Constantius. 


Constaktine fo ee Constance Le & Pietiestheak: Fianetneloane. 








| | | 
A son murdered in 341. Flavius Julius Gallus. Fuavius CLavpius JULIANvs, 


Julian’s father, Julius Constantius, was twice married—first to Galla, by whom he 
had Gallus, the son murdered by Constantius II., and a daughter, married to that 
emperor ; secondly, to Basilina, the daughter of Anicius Julianus, who died soon 
after giving birth to her only child Julian (Jul. Zp. 58 ; Misopog. p. 352). 

2 He and Gallus were imprisoned at Macellum in Cappadocia from A.D. 345 
to 351 (ad Athen. p. 271 ; Sozomen. V.2; Ammian. XV. 2. 27). Julian had 
previously made considerable progress in grammar and rhetoric under Nicocles 
and Ecebolius at Constantinople, whence he was removed owing to the emperor's 
jealousy of his acquirements (Liban. Or, fun. I. p. 525, Reiske ; Socr. III. 1 ; 
Sozomen. V, 2), 

3 Ad Athen. pp. 272—274. 

4 Cf. Jul. Orat. IIT. p. 118 B; ad Athen. p. 273 D; Liban. I. p. 531, Reiske ; 
Ammian, XV. 2. 8. 

> Ad, Athen. p. 277 A; Liban. I. p. 532; Ammian. XV. 8, 17, 18. 
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added to the masterly account of Julian which Gibbon has 
included in his great’ work. Those who wish to know what 
Julian was as a general and a sovereign, will, of course, refer to 
the History of the Decline and Fall of Rome. It is our business 
to consider his character as the last and most eminent of the 
pagan sophists. 

The extant writings of Julian are as follows :— 

(I.) Orations or manifestoes. (a) ‘An encomium on the 
emperor Constantius’ (éyx@p.oy movc tov avtoxparopa Kwv- 
oravrwov), which was probably a necessary sacrifice of his 
convictions to the duty of self-preservation. (4) ‘On the 
emperor’s acts, or on the monarchy’ (repli rév avroxparogoc 
moatewy 7 mept actActac), which is a valuable contribution to the 
history of the times, and gives an early proof of his tendency to 
paganism. (¢) ‘An eulogium on the empress Eusebia’ (¢yxo- 
puov EvoeBiacg tie PactAisoc), which no doubt expresses the 
feelings he really entertained towards his benefactress. (d) ‘On 
the royal sun’ (ete rov BaotAéa “HAtov), and (e) ‘on the mother 
of the gods’ (si¢ ryv pntéoa rwy Ocov), two allegorizing and 
enthusiastic discourses of the nature of pagan sermons. (f) ‘On 
the illiterate Cynics’ (sig rove amatdebrove Kumkotc), and 
(g) ‘against the Cynic Heraclius, on the duties of Cynicism, and 
whether it befits a Cynic to compose fables’ (rpdc¢ ‘HoaxXevov 
Kuxdy, rept rov mag Kumoréov, Kal et moéme TY Kuvi pvbode 
mAarrew), in which he discusses the principles of the Cynic 
system, as he conceived it, and illustrates, by an interesting 
example, the nature of the philosophical allegory.’ (h) 
‘ A consolation on the departure of the most excellent Sallustius ’ 
(eri ry e66dw tov ayabwrarov LadXovoriov rapapvOnrikdc), 
an affectionate expression of his regret when Constantius 
summoned from Gaul the prefect Sallustius, who had been 
Julian’s best friend and wisest adviser. (¢) ‘An address to 
Themistius,’ in reply to a letter of congratulation and advice 
from that rhetorician. (k) ‘A manifesto to the people of 
Athens,’ in which he justifies his revolt from Constantius. 
(Z) ‘A letter to a pagan pontiff, in which he gives instructions 
respecting the duties of the heathen priests. 





1 pp. 227-234: wrovolw dvdpl rpb8ara fw wodnd «7.2. 
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(II.) Satirical works. (a) ‘The Cesars, or the banquet’ 
(Kaicapec 7 ovprdctov). This is a dialogue, somewhat in the 
style of Lucian. The deified Romulus gives a banquet to the 
gods at the Saturnalia, and invites the Roman Cesars to the 
side-table. As these emperors appear, they are criticized by 
Silenus. M. Aurelius receives the highest praises, and Con- 
stantine the Great is severely censured. Alexander of Macedon 
also makes his appearance, and is obliged to concur with the 
other military sovereigns in acknowledging the superiority of a 
royal philosopher, like Julian, to a royal soldier, like one of 
themselves, Gibbon declares' that this philosophical fable ‘ is 
one of the most agreeable and instructive productions of ancient 
wit,’ and that its value ‘is enhanced by the rank of the author ;’ 
for ‘ a prince who delineates with freedom the vices and virtues 
of his predecessors, subscribes in every line the censure or 
approbation of his own conduct.? (6) ‘The inhabitant of 
Antioch, or the enemy of the beard’ (‘Avrioyixoc 7) pucoTmywv). 
In the course of his residence at Antioch in a.p. 362, Julian 
was grossly insulted by the populace of that city, with the 
connivance of the magistrates. ‘ During the licentious days of 
the Saturnalia,’ says Gibbon,’ ‘ the streets of the city resounded 
with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the 
personal conduct, and even the beard of the emperor; but 
instead of abusing or exerting the authority of the state to 
revenge his personal injuries, Julian contented himself with an 
inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it would be in the power 
of few princes to employ. He had been insulted by satires and 
libels ; in his turn, he composed, under the title of the Enemy 
of the Beard, an ironical confession of his own faults, and a 
severe satire of the licentious and effeminate manners of Antioch. 
This imperial reply was publicly exposed before the gates of the 
palace ; and the Misopogon still remains a singular monument 
of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion 
of Julian.’ 

(III.) Epistles. These are ninety-six in number, and are 
interesting both from the subjects and from the persons with 





1 Rom. Emp. III. ch. 24, pp. 179, 180, ed. W. Smith, 
2 Vol. ITI. ch, 24, pp. 184, 5, ed. W. Smith. 
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whom Julian corresponded. “Many are addressed to the sophist 
Libanius and the Neo-Platonist Iamblichus, who represented 
the classical tastes and allegorizing tendencies of the emperor’s 
own mind. 

(IV.) Poems. We have only four epigrams, and of these 
the most characteristic is his attack on the beer of Gaul, of 
which he says that it ought to be called the offspring of Ceres 
rather than of Bacchus; that it was rather wheat-born 
(rvpoyevyc) and barley-bree (pcpu0¢), than brought forth like 
Bacchus, in the midst of fire and thunder (Gpdputoc).' 

We have lost one of the most important of Julian’s works, 
his treatise, in seven books, ‘against the Christians’ (xara 
Xpicriavwy), which shared the fate of Porphyry’s book, being 
destroyed by the order of Theodosius II., and which would 
have been altogether unknown to us, had not parts of it been 
preserved in the celebrated answer to it put forth in the follow- 
ing century by Cyril of Alexandria, This work was written at 
Antioch during the winter evenings, and was answered, as soon 
as it appeared, by Apollinarius of Laodicea.? It is said that 
the imperial advocate of paganism regarded the Christian 


‘apologist with no little contempt, remarking in a letter to some 


bishops, with disdainful levity, that he had perused it, used it, 
and refused it (avéyywy, tyyw, Katéyvwv). They wrote back, 
or, as some suppose, Basil replied: ‘ You have perused it, but 
you have not used it; for if you had used it, you would not 
have refused it’ (avéyvwe aAX’ ovK Eyvwc’ Pa yao eyvg OUK ap 





1 Anthol. Pal. TX. 368: 
tis ; wé0ev els Acévuce ; wd yap Tov ddnOéa Bdxxov 
ob o émvyryvéoxw’ Tov Adds olda pévor, 
keivos véxrap bbwébe, od 5é Tpdyov. % pd ce Kedrot 
TH wevly Borpiwy Tediav dm’ doraxvwr. 
TG oe xph karéew Anujrprov, ob Acévucor, 
mupoyerh addov, kal Bpduov, od} Bpduaov, 
In the last line there is a suppressed pun in ripoyer# tacitly opposed to rijpoyerijs, 
implied in the well-known fate of Semele, and Spéuos, according to Hesychius, 
is omépya errs KpiO7jjs. ' 

2 It is doubted whether this answer to Julian was included in the answer to 
Porphyry, in thirty books, which Suidas, s.v. ’Awo\\wdpws, mentions; obros 
typaye xaradoyddnv xara Ioppvpiov rod dugceBots trouovs X, See Fabricius, 
Bibl. Gr. V1. p. 747. 
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katéyvwe).' The reply of Cyril is addressed only to the first — 
three books of Julian’s attack on Christianity, which were 
entitled ‘the overthrow of the Gospels’ (avacrpog) rov 
evayyéAiwy). We do not know what was Julian’s procedure 
in the other four books, but Cyril seems to admit that he had 
left some of his antagonist’s strongest arguments unanswered. 
As Julian was trained at an early age in the discipline of 
Christianity,’ it has always been an interesting question why he 
reverted to the older paganism. It is hardly our business to 
examine this question at any length. But it is necessary to 
say as much on the subject as may suffice to connect the case 
of Julian with those of Porphyry and Iamblichus, which we 
have already mentioned. That there were many reasons why 
Julian should not look with much favour on the religion which 
had been adopted by his uncle Constantine, for whom he enter- 
tained little respect, and which was maintained by his cousin 
Constantius, whose treachery, hypocrisy, and cruelty he had 
experienced in so painful a manner, is sufficiently obvious. Nor 
was the religion itself presented to his reflecting mind in a very 
inviting form. He saw that its leading professors paid but 
little attention to the simple precepts of the Gospel, and showed 
scarcely any consciousness of the duty of leading a divine life 
in the world. On the contrary, in proportion as they were 
outwardly most orthodox, in the same proportion they nullified 
the vital principles of Christianity ; and instead of loving as 
brethren, were ready to become the bitter foes of all who did 
not adopt some mysterious and incomprehensible formula which 
expressed the main theorems of their speculative theology. 
Having been led to despise as unphilosophical a creed which 





1 Sozomen, H. F. V. 18: elot 5é of Bactkely 7G mpocrdry tis Kammadoxav 
éxxdnolas Tabrny Thy émiotoNhy dvaréact. 

2 Julian’s first tutor was the eunuch Mardonius, to whose care of his morals he 
pays a warm tribute (Misopog. p. 351). The grammarian Nicocles and the 
rhetorician Ecebolius, who taught him at Constantinople before he was banished 
to Cappadocia, were both Christians, and during the period of his exile he was a 
zealous professor himself (Greg. Naz. Or, III. p. 58 D ; Socr. III. 1 ; Sozomen, 
V. 2; Theodoret, III. 2). It was while he was staying at Nicomedeia, in a.p. 
351, that he was first turned from Christian faith to heathen philosophy (Liban. I. 
p. 528, Reiske ; Greg. Naz. Or. III. p. 61; Ammian. XXII. 5. 1 sqq.; Julian, 
Epist. 42). 
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appeared chiefly as a dispute between the Arians and the 

Athanasians, and which was derived from a despised Galilean, 

Julian found in his own temperament, and in the results of his 
educational training at a riper age, much that inclined him to 

the old faith of Rome and Greece, illustrated, as he conceived 

it might be illustrated, by the speculations of Neo-Platonism. 

Julian was one of those enthusiasts whose imagination seeks in 

_ the revival of the past a proper substitute and remedy for all 
that is unsatisfactory in the present state of things; he was 
one of those Quixotic spirits, who set themselves in opposition 
to the progress of their age, and vainly imagine that they can 
check it by giving new life and new forms to the mouldering 
relics of bygone beliefs and usages. On this account, an able 

_ writer’ has called him ‘ romantic,’ with the following illustration 
of the term : ‘ The name of romanticist has of late been given to 
poets who have striven to revive poetically, as the deepest wisdom, 
the defunct fable-world of medizeval faith ; philosophical roman- 
ticists are those, who, by a fantastic admixture of religious ingre- 
dients, seek to provide for the philosophy, which criticism has 
made void, the substantial replenishment which they cannot pro- 
duce by their own reflexions ; the romantic theologian labours, by 
pliilosophical and zsthetical additions, to make palatable and 
digestible the stale theological cabbage ; romantic politicians see 
in the re-awakening of medizval feudality and chivalry the only 
_ remedy for modern constitutions ; lastly, a romantic prince is 
- one who, like our Julian, having been nurtured in the ideas and 
strivings of romanticism, has made an endeavour to transfer 
them to the domain of reality by means of a system of govern- 
ment.’ The paganism, however, which Julian wished to re- 
establish instead of the contentious theology of the Christian 
church, was not the old faith of either Greece or Rome.? He 
looked upon that old mythology and polytheism with the eyes 
of a Neo-Platonist, and sought to extract from it philosophical 
‘conclusions of which his reason could approve by allegories* not 





1 See ‘ Der Romantiker auf dem Throne der Cesaren oder Julian der A btriinnige, 
Ein Vortrag von D. F. Strauss. Mannheim, 1847,’ p. 18. This vigorous and 
learned pamphlet is supposed to be intended as a side- blow aimed at the present 
King of Prussia. 2 Strauss, u.s. p. 23. 

8 See especially the allegories about the sun-god (Orat. IV. in reg. Sol. p. 136 

Vou. ILI. x 
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unlike those by which Philo and some of the earlier Christian 
fathers' had laboured to make the old books of the Jews 
immediately instructive and important to the rational believer. 
He did but adopt the old histories of the gods as the pictorial 
representation of his own conceptions. Manichzus had done 
the same, about a century before, with the dualism of the old 
Persians; and many Christians, both orthodox and heterodox, 
had been trying to use the records of their own religion as a 
sort of hieroglyphic writing which required to be transcribed 
into common characters. But with all this philosophy Julian 
was a religious man; or rather he had a superstitious reverence 
for the old gods. He really regarded the Christians as impious 
men and atheists, who had left the worship of the old-established 
deities, and gone over to one whom, in his profane blasphemy, 
he called ‘a dead Jew? He actually maintained, like many 
modern romanticists, that a belief, however preposterous, must 
be received by all men, even philosophers, if it rested on a 
sufficiently long tradition, and had been adopted by whole com- 
munities.* His philosophy did not prevent him from attaching 
a vital importance to the mystic rites, public sacrifices, and even 
to the extispicial auguries, which marked the most barbarous 
form of polytheistic worship.* He, who rejected with scorn the 
evidence of the miracles of Jesus of Nazareth, was quite willing 
to lend a credulous ear to the theurgic wonders of Neo- 





sqq-) Aphrodite (ibid. p. 150 sq.), Demeter and Attis (Orat. V. in Matrem 
Deorum, p. 166, 7). 

1 Compare what he says, Orat. V. in Matr. Deorum, pp. 169 D, 170 A, B, with 
the theory of Origen c. Celswm, I. 40. 

2 Julian, ap. Cyrill. c. Jul. VI. p. 194 D: délws dv ris cvverwrépovs iudv 
puohoerev } rods appoveotépous Eejoeev, of KaraxodovOobyres byiv els rolro H\Oov 
6€Opou, dare Tovs alwvlous adévres Geods emt THv lovdalwy pweraBFvat vexpéyv. His 
regular name for the Christians is doeBets cal deo. 

3 Orat. in Matr. Deor. p. 161 B: kal ro pe od AéANOev Bri Phoovew adbrd TwWes 
Tov May copar tOdovs elvar ypatdlwv ovk dvexrovs. uot 5¢ Soxe? rats wédeoe wadNoV 
misrevew TH TOLADTa 7) TovTOLTL Tots KoMWois, GY TO Wuxdprov Spied wer, yres 5é ovdEV 
Pdére, Strauss remarks upon this (p. 30): ‘noch klingen uns die Ohren von der 
gleichen Lection, die wir so oft von Christlichen Romantiken haben anhéren 
miissen !’ 

4 Ammianus Marcellinus, XXII, 12. He was so extravagant in his hecatom)s 


‘ut estimaretur, si revertisset a Parthis, boves jam defuturos’ (Amm, Marcell. 


XXV. 4). 
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Platonists and Neo-Pythagoreans.' If we add to this subjection 
of his reason to his imagination, this realistic deisidemony, the 
fact that Julian displayed on all occasions inordinate literary 
vanity,’ that he had an irresistible cacoethes scribendi, and was 
never tired of hearing himself talk,* we shall have the materials 
necessary for an adequate explanation of all that is phenomenal 
in his character and conduct, and we shall see before us a weak 
but clever man, to whom his birth and subsequent circumstances 
had given an unusual opportunity of exhibiting his peculiarities. 
It is perhaps well for his already qualified reputation that his 
career was cut short at so early a period: for though he did 
not positively persecute the Christians, and treated some of 
them, such as Prohzresius, with marked consideration and in- 
dulgence,’ he had resolved to encourage in all ways those who 
adopted the pagan creed ;° he excluded the Christians from all 
educational influence ;’ and it is not impossible that he might, 
if he had lived, have induced such a reaction in the Eastern 
Empire as would have rendered less likely the event on which 
the civilization of Europe has mainly turned—the conversion of 
the Goths to Christianity before they became a dominant power 
in the West, and were called upon to assist the Roman Chris- 


tiaris in driving back Attila from the plains of Chalons. 


The literary merits of Julian are not inconsiderable. His 


| style and diction exhibit the best qualities observable in the 


language of Themistius and Libanius.’ He not only took these 





1 Liban. Orat. parent. § 83; De ulcisc. Jul, nece, § 22; Eunap. Vit. Jamblichi, 
Pp. 15 sq. Boissonade. 

2 Ammianus Marcell. XXII. 7, XXV. 4. 

8 Jd, XXV. 4: ‘linguz fusioris et admodum raro silentis.’ 

4 His principles were opposed to persecution ; he says (Zpist. LIT. p. 438 B): 


iB Abyw 5é welbecOar xph Kal KiddoxecOat rods dvOpdrous, ob rAryais, ovde UBperw, odd 
Palkicug rod cdparos, Of. Lpist. VII. p. 376 C. 


5 Hieron. in Chron. An. 2378. 

6 Julian, Zpist. VIL. p. 376 C: eye vh rods Oeovds obre xrelvecOar rods TadsAalovs 
ore TUmrecOa mapa Td Sixasov, ore dAXAO Te mdoxew Kaxdy Bovouat, mporymaobac 
pévrot rods OcoceBeis kal wdvu pyul deiv—dvipas re Kat modes. Cf. Lib. Orat, 


[parent. § 59. 


7 Ammian, Marcell, XX. 10, XXV., 4. 
8 Wyttenbach, who undertook in one of his earlier labours to point out the 
manner in which Julian had imitated the ancients, and to vindicate the purity of 


. 'Phis style, says in a later essay on the subject, that even his speech about Constan- 


tius is worthy of high praise (Biblioth. Crit. 1808, III. p. 34): ‘in dictione et 
x 2 
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great sophists as his model, but, like them, he diligently 
imitated the best of the classical writers, with whom he seems 
to have become familiar by long study. Particular phrases, 
more or less striking, are borrowed directly from Thucydides, 
Tsocrates, Demosthenes, and other masters of Attic Greek ;’ and 
it might be a good exercise for some young scholar to take a 
speech of Julian’s and indicate the sources of his style. But 
besides what he has derived from careful study, a well-stored 
memory, and intentional imitation, Julian exhibits in his 
writings a decided talent for oratory, a warm and vigorous 
energy of conception, and a flow of lively humour, which belong 
to the genius of the man, and are not found in the best of his 
contemporaries. If his elevation to the throne spoiled a good 
professor of rhetoric and philosophy, it must be recollected that 
he owed much that distinguished him from the other sophists 
to the higher aspirations connected with his exalted rank. 

§ 7. About half a century after the death of Julian, Con- 
stantinople gave birth to a Neo-Platonic enthusiast whom that 
emperor would have admired more than Iamblichus, and whom 
a modern philosopher has regarded as a combination of all that 
is excellent in Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Plotinus, and the other 
master-minds of Greece ;? but whom we must dismiss with a 
comparatively brief notice, as a bad commentator on his prede- 
cessors and a quacksalver of the theurgic school. 

Procivs, or more properly Proculus,’ was born at Byzan- 
tium on the 8th February, a.p. 412,‘ and was the son of a 
jurist named Patricius; Marcella was the name of his mother ; 
so that he appears to have been of Italian lineage, though his 





















stylo nondum quidem ea est maturitas ac firmitas, que in posterioribus ejus 
scriptis ; nulla tamen curiositas, nulli calamistri, nulle ineptie, contra sanitas ac 
simplicitas, nec ea sine nervis ac luminibus.’ 

1 See, for example, the instances noted by Wyttenbach, u.s. pp. 40, 46, 47, 
48, 68. 

2°V. Cousin, Procli Opera, Prefatio Generalis, pp. XXVI., XXVIL 
Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, p. 116: ‘according to M. Cousin, as I am 
credibly informed, he is the Greek philosopher, the flower and crown of all the 
schools, ‘in whom,’ says the learned Frenchman, ‘are combined, and from whom 
shine forth, in no irregular or uncertain rays, Orpheus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus.’’ 

3 Gronovius, Observ. IV. 21, 764; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 115, note b. 

* Fabricius, Prolegomena, p. XXIV., ed. Boissonade. 
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family were settled at Xanthus in Lycia, whither he was taken 
while still a child. At an early age he went to Alexandria, 
where he studied under Orion and Leonas.? After a visit to 
his native place in company with the latter he returned to 
Alexandria, and studied mathematics with great success under 
Heron, and the Peripatetic philosophy under Olympiodorus.* 
When he was twenty years old he proceeded to Athens, where 
the Platonists Plutarchus, the son of Nestorius, and Syrianus 
of Gaza,‘ imbued him with that ardent love of the Neo- Platonic 
doctrines which distinguished him through life, and gained him 
the title of duadoyo¢ or ‘successor,’ i.e. of Plutarchus and the 
Neo-Platonists.’ The first fruit of these studies was his com- 
mentary on the Timeus, which he wrote at the age of twenty- 
eight,’ and which he always considered as his best work.’ From 
this time he devoted himself to teaching, one might almost say 
preaching, the doctrines of the new Platonists, exhibiting in his 
conduct a pattern of the ascetic self-denial and moral purity 
which belonged to a hierophant of the school, and claiming as 
a natural result of his triumph over the flesh a direct commu- 
nion with the world of spirits, and all the usual attributes of 
theurgic power... He treated with religious reverence the fes- 
tivals of all heathen nations,’ and was the author of a psalm- 
book for the worship of Greek and other gods.” But he stood 
in direct opposition to the Christians, whose mysterious doc- 
trines he met with a Triad of his own;" and he seems 





1 Marinus, Vita Procli, c, 6, p. 6, Boiss. 

2 Jd. ibid. c. 8. He was a sort of parlour-boarder in the house of Leonas : 
Acdvas ob pdvov aitG Noywv r&v éavTod éxowadvncey ad\dr\a Kal civoikoy Exew Hélov 
kal cvviiarrao bar yuvairl Kal réxvo.s. TapecKkevacer. 

3 Ibid. c. 9. 

4 Syrianus introduced him to Plutarchus, ibid. ¢. 12, p. 10. 

5 Fabricius says (ap. Boiss. p. 87): ‘ Proclus car’ égoxhv dictus diddoxos, nempe 
Platonicus, ut ex Ammonio notavit v.d. Heinsius, p. 79, ad Hesiodum.’ See also 
Cousin, Prafatio Generalis, p. XXI. 

6 Marinus, c. 13, p. II. 

7 Ibid. c. 38, p. 30: mepl 5& trav cvyypaypdrwv Tocodrov ép&, re del pev Tov 
dAwy wdvrov mpoeriOe 7a els Thuarov brouvipara. tpécxero 5¢ wdvu Kal rois els 
Ocalryrov. 

8 Ibid: cc. 22, 28. 9 Ibid. c. 19. 

10 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. TX. pp. 405—407. 

11 On the three triads of Proclus, see Steinhart’s article in Pauly, vol. IV., pp. 
40, 71. Proclus says of them himself (Zheol, Plat. ITI. 14): al tpeis abrac 
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to have had a special abhorrence for the doctrine of an 
evil principle and evil spirits,’ which the Jews and Christians 
had borrowed from the dualism of the East. It is supposed 
that the adversaries, whom his biographer Marinus calls yuzo- 
yiyayrec, and who compelled Proclus to leave Athens and take 
refuge for a year in Asia, were the Christians whom he had 
provoked by his antagonism. He conceived it his duty to 
maintain the old faith of hea€hendom, in the face of the esta- 
blished religion, by a diligent and most eclectic observance of 
positive rites, and he considered the philosopher as the high 
priest of all that was essentially true in the old polytheism of 
the world.* He was eminently qualified for the position which 
he assumed. To a handsome person, great bodily strength, 
and unvarying health, he added wonderful powers of memory, 
and. unrivalled attaimments in many branches of knowledge. 
His voluntary abstinence and conspicuous devotion to his reli- 
gious duties gave him the reputation of a saint, and an ignorant 
age accepted the statement of his admirers that he was endowed 
with miraculous powers. At length his constitution gave way 
under his long fasts and his other acts of penance. He died 
on the 17th April, 485,° and the soul of the Pythagorean Nico- 
machus, which, according to the revelation of a dream, dwelt in 
him, as one of the Hermetic chain,® had to seek some other 
tenement of clay. 





Tpiddes wvoTiK@s erayyédNover Thy TOO mpwrou Geod kal dueéxTou wavTEens dyvworov 
airlay. 

1 Procl. Theolog. Platon.I.c. 17. The cause of evil is not without us, but con- 
sists in 7 TOv Sexouévwr Td dyabdr aobévera. 

2 Vita Procli, c. 15, p. 12: Kal wore év mepicrdcee TWwHY yuTOyrydyTwY 
éferacbels, dwijpev ws elxe TOv’AOnvGv. In Theol. Plat. as quoted in the last 
note, he speaks of the belief that there is a malific soul as ‘a barbaric folly and 
gigantic mythology’ (6pauaroupyla yryavrix7). 

3 Ibid. c. 19, p. 16: kal yap mpdxepor éxetvo elyev det kal E\eyev 6 OeoceBéoraros 
avip, dri Tov piidcogoy mpoojKe. ob pds Twos WorewWs Ove THv Tap’ évlots TaTpiwy 
elvat Oepareurhv, kowf 5é Tod Sov Kécpou lepopdvrnv. 

4 It was during the last five years of his life that his constitution began to give 
way, Marin. c. 26, p. 21: bxd yap Tis oxdnporépas exelvyns Kal dvuTolerov diairns 
K.T.d. Kararovnbey Td ed reduxds airG cGua Fptaro mwapeicOar pera 7d EBdopun- 
KogTov éTos. 

® Ibid. c. 36, p. 28. 

§ Marin. c. 28, p. 23: Sri ris “Epyackijs ely ceipds cagds ebedoaro Kal bre ri 
Nixoudxou rob MvOayopelov puxhv Exor bvap wore erlorevoer. 
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The philosophical system of Proclus is, for the most part, 
merely an extension of that of Plotinus, with certain modifica- 
tions borrowed from other sources. His works are commen- 
taries on Plato,’ treatises on Mathematics? and Astronomy,* 
arguments against the Christians, preserved in an answer to 
them by John Philoponus,* a treatise on theology,’ and some 
remains of his ‘ grammatical chrestomathy,’ a collection of notices 
respecting the Greek poets, which is our chief authority respect- 
ing the epic cycle, but which some critics refer to another and 
earlier author.’ Besides these works which have come down to 
us, we have the titles of nearly twenty others which are entirely 
lost.’ The style of Proclus is, considering the late period at 
which he wrote, very pure, simple, unaffected, and in general 
accordance with his classical models. 

Neither the reputation which Proclus enjoyed in his lifetime, 
nor the comprehensive and catholic spirit of his superstition, 
gave him any lasting influence in the world, Neo-Platonism 
was taught at Alexandria while Proclus was lecturing at Athens 
by Hisrocrzs, who is known to us by a commentary on the 
golden verses of Pythagoras, and by a treatise on Providence, 
and whose essay on the worship of the gods has furnished a 
few extracts to Stobeeus.’ Hxrmras too enjoyed some reputation, 





1 Besides the commentary on the Timeus, and those on the Parmenides, 
Alcibiades, &c., published by Cousin, we have a valuable work in six books, 
called els riv ID\drwvos Oeodoylay. It has been translated into English by 
Taylor. 

2 His commentaries on Euclid contain most valuable information respecting the 
early Greek mathematicians. 

3 Such are his drordrwois tGv dorpovoutxdv brobécewv, his treatise on the 
heavenly orbits (cpatpa), and his paraphrase of Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblon. 

4 "Emixeiphuara uh xara Xpiocriavdv. See Suidas, s.v. 

5 Yroxeiwars eodoyixh, xepdraca oud. It is curious that this work was first 
translated into Latin by Patricius, a namesake of the father of Proclus (Ferrar. 
1583). 

8 Phot. Cod. COXXXIX. The fragments are published in Gaisford’s Hephestion, 
vol. I. pp. 335 sqq., ed. alt, 

7 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. TX. pp. 426 sqq. 

8 As there were several persons of the name of Hierocles, the works attributed 
to the Neo-Platonist have been claimed for others known by the same designation. 
The doreta, a sort of collection of Irish bulls, has been ascribed to an Alexandrian, 
and with the example of Bacon before us, we can hardly deny the possibility of a 
philosopher's fancy for such ludicrous stories. 
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as a pupil of Syrianus, and an Athenian Neo-Platonist ;' but he is 
better known as the father of two pupils of Proclus, Ammonis” 
and Hertioporus,’ who distinguished themselves at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century as commentators on Aristotle. The 
notes of Ammonius on the introduction of Porphyry, on the 
categories, and on the interpretation, may still be read with 
advantage. He also wrote a life of Aristotle. Proclus was 
represented more nearly in his own doctrines by, his pupils 
Marinus of Flavia Neapolis in Palestine,‘ to whom we are 
indebted for a life of his master, and by Istporvs of Gaza’ and 
Zenopotvus.’ These were followed by Damascivus,’ originally a 
pupil of Ammonius, and afterwards of Marinus and the other 
two Athenian disciples of Proclus. Simpzicrius,® a pupil of 
Damascius, fell back on the philosophy of Aristotle, and he is 
still known as the author of some of the best commentaries on 
that philosopher and on Epictetus. Otympioporus, another 
pupil of Damascius, was an acute and sensible commentator on 
Plato, though he is in many instances merely a copyist of his 
master Damascius. From a passage in his scholia on the 
former Alcibiades, it has been inferred that he taught in the 
early part of the sixth century,? when the civil power had 
arrayed itself against the old schools of thought. For the 
days of heathen philosophy were numbered. In a.p. 529 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens” and prohibited the 
teaching of philosophy. Isidorus, Damascius, Simplicius, and 
some three or four others sought a refuge in Persia, hoping in 
a foreign land to obtain the toleration which had been denied to 
them at home. But the country of Xerxes was not more 
propitious to tranquil speculation than that of Themistocles. 
They had hardly arrived at the court of Chosroes, than they 





1 Phot. Cod. CLXXXI. CCXLII.; Suidas, s. v. Aldecia; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. 
III. pp. 142, 176, 495. 2 Fabricius, V. p. 707. 3 Id. VIII. p. 126. 

4 Suidas, s.v.; Fabricius, IX. p. 370. 

5 See Photius, Cod. XXIV. p. 568. He is called an Alexandrian by Suidas, 
8.Vv. Duptaves. 

6 Photius, Cod. CLXXX., CCXLII. 

7 Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. III. pp. 79, 83, 230. 

8 See the excellent article by Brandis in Smith’s Dictionary, III. p. 837. 

® See Creuzer, in his edition of these scholia. Frankf. 1821. 

10 Johann. Mal. XVIII. 187, ed. Mill. F 
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-found it utterly uncongenial with their tastes and habits, and 
they rejoiced when the: peace between the Persians and the 
Roman Empire in 4.p. 553 provided for their return to Greece, 
and for their freedom from molestation in the enjoyment of 
their religious beliefs and their philosophical studies." When 
the last of them died, the heathen philosophy of Greece had 
ceased to exist. 





1 Agathias, II. 30, who is followed by Suidas, s.v. mpéoBers. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 


ANTAGONISM OF CHRISTIANITY.—OPPONENTS OF HEATHEN 
LITERATURE. 


§ 1. Gradual development of the antagonism between classical and Christian 
literature, and causes of the growing alienation. § 2. Classical tendencies of 
the earliest Christians. Justin Martyr. § 3. Clement of Alexandria. Hip- 
polytus and Origen. §4. The antagonism becomes pronounced, when Chris- 
tianity is adopted as the state religion. Eusebius of Cesarea. § 5. Christian 
Sophists. Prohzresius. § 6. Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother Cesarius. 
§ 7. Basil and his brother. Gregory of Nyssa. §8. John Chrysostom. § 9. 
Nemesius of Emesa and Synesius of Cyrene. § 10. Cyril of Alexandria. 


§ 1. JN order to understand the nature of the antagonism 

between Christian and heathen learning in the fourth 
century, when the new faith had become the state religion of 
Constantinople, it is necessary to go back to the earliest ages 
of the Church ; and we have reserved until now our examina- 
tion of the Christian contributions to Greek literature, in order 
that we might undertake a connected and therefore a more 
instructive review of those whom modern romanticism has 
honoured with the title of Fathers of the Church. We shall 
thus see that the opposition between the literary spirit of old 
heathen Greece, and the Christian scholarship of the time of 
Constantine and his immediate successors, grew up very gradu- 
ally ; that the cause of the alienation is not to be sought either 
in Christianity itself, or in classicalism itself, but rather in the 
Oriental superstitions which distorted Christianity and disfigured 
Greek philosophy; in the dogmatical and heretical struggles 
which stimulated the controversial and intolerant spirit of 
Christian teachers; and, above all, in the gradual attribution, 
to certain writings of the earliest Christians, of a distinctive and 
exclusive character, which necessarily tended to nullify the pre- 
tensions and to qualify the value of all works of merely human 
genius. If this gradual development was at any time marked 
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by an abrupt transition, it was, of course, when the Christian 
Church from being a persecuted sect became a dominant religion 
in the time of Constantine, and had leisure to erect the lists 
for a grand tournament within its own walls. But although 
this important change brought the tendency to its crisis, the 
previous progress had been so complete that there was only a 
step to take, and for some years after that event the rupture 
between the heathen and Christian sophists was not very strongly 
pronounced. Julian’s abortive attempt to create a reaction in 
favour of heathenism was the cause of the open antagonism 
between the classical and Christian forms of literature ; and the 
Church was soon enabled not only to dictate its own rules of 
literary criticism, but to destroy the writings of its most for- 
midable antagonists, and, as we have seen, to prohibit the 
teaching of heathen philosophy. About the same time the 
last rays of heathen cultivation In Italy were extinguished in 
the gloomy dungeon of Boethius. And the period so justly 
designated as ‘the dark ages’ commenced both in the Eastern 
and Western Empires. The ignorance which characterized 
these medizval centuries was occasioned not only by the fact 
_that a sacerdotal caste monopolized all available knowledge, but 
also by the collateral circumstance that the priestly education, 
such as it was, depended rather on narrow Semitic traditions 
than on the wider and more comprehensive training which was 
the heritage of the Indo-Germanic race. This subjugation of 
the nobler to the baser type of intellectual devélopment’ dated 
from the period when Eusebius wrote his normal work to prove 
that Greek philosophy had borrowed its most important and 
characteristic features from the Masoretical writings of the 
Jews. And this transplanted Israelitism has taken such deep 
root in Europe, that, although John and Paul were content to 
preach, in combination with their revealed truths, the Platonism 
which they had learned either from the original sources or 
through the muddy channels of Philo’s learning, though Justin 
and Clement recognized an evangelical preparation in Greek 
philosophy no less than in Jewish theosophy, and though even 





1 Renan, Histoire des langues Sémitiques, I. p.4: ‘la race Sémitique, comparée & 
la race Indo-Européenne, représente réellement une combinaison inférieure de la 
nature humaine.’ 
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Augustine declared that Socrates was the philosopher of the 
Catholic Faith, modern fanatics are permitted to insult with 
the name of Neo-Platonist those cultivated theologians, who in 
our days teach the pure doctrines of a spiritual religion, and 
refuse to bear the yoke of a Semitic and Pharisaic sacerdo- 
talism, which was formally discarded when the good tidings of 
salvation were proclaimed to the universal family of mankind. 

§ 2. If we go back to the beginnings of the Christian Church, 
we can discern no traces of a repugnance to the classical literature 
ofthe age. The Apostle Paul, though he admits’ that the funda- 
mental principles of the religion which he professed were to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness, did not, 
on this account, shrink from the rabbinical or classical learning 
in which he had been trained from his earliest years. He not 
only quotes the Greek poets directly,’ but shows tacitly that his 
mind was penetrated by the results of a long familiarity with 
them.’ St. John, though his early advantages were not equal to 
those of the scholar of Tarsus and the pupil of Gamaliel, acquired 
in his later years, that is, in the period of his literary activity, no 
inconsiderable acquaintance with the writings of his age. And 
both he and St. Paul had studied Philo. A similar cultivation 
must be conceded to Apollos, or Apollonius, whether he was or 
was not the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 7. e., to the 
Hellenizing Jews of Alexandria.‘ Even St. James, who was 
settled at Jerusalem, shows that he had mastered the refinements 
of classical Greek, which implies that he had read some good 
authors.’ Without these accomplishments, we can hardly con- 
ceive that the first ministers and missionaries of the new religion 
could have been qualified to speak in the Areopagus, or to address 
manifestoes, which were often polemical tracts, to the acute and 





11 Cor. I. 23: tuets 5é xypiccomer Xpioriv éctravpwyévorv, "lovdalos pév 
oxdvdanor, “Edna 5é wwplav. 

2 1 Cor. XV. 33, from the Thais of Menander, who probably borrowed the line 
from Euripides (cf. Socrates, H. £. III. 16); Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 350, 
Potter; Tit. I. 12, 13, from Epimenides ; Act. Apost. X VII. 28, from Aratus. 

3 See the remarkable references to the @eouaxla of Pentheus, to which we have 
elsewhere directed attention (Chr. Orth. pp. 291 8qq.)- 

* See Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, I. pp. 33, 34- 

5 As in the hexameter line apparently quoted in I. 17, with its juxtaposition of 
Odcrs and Sapna. 
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highly-educated inhabitants of the chief cities in Greece and 
Asia Minor; and the diffusion of revealed truth would have 
been checked by the deficiencies of its interpreters. This wise 
appropriation ‘of all that was most graceful and humanizing in 
the philosophy and literature of pagan Greece, was equally 
conspicuous in the age immediately succeeding that of the 
apostles. We need only point to the case of Jusrinus of 
Flavia Neapolis, the ancient Sichem, who was known in his 
lifetime as ‘the philosopher,’ and bore after his death the title 
of ‘martyr, by which he is distinguished to the present day. 
Justin, who was born towards the end of the first century, 
probably about a.p. 89,” before St. John had written his gospel, 
was trained successively in the schools of the Stoics, the Peri- 
patetics, the Pythagoreans, and the Platonists, and, after his 
conversion to Christianity, retained the garb and the outward 
profession of a philosopher.’ His apologies for his adopted 
religion, and his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, show that he 
was quite able to use with effect the weapons of Greek dialectics. 
‘ Justin,’ says a distinguished author of our day,‘ ‘is one of the 
most eminent Christian philosophers, a decidedly speculative 
- thinker, and a good Hellenistic writer.’ He was, perhaps, the 
earliest example of that wider view of God’s dealings with his 
reasonable creatures, which assumes the possibility of a revela- 
tion, not only anterior to Christianity, but independent of 
Judaism. He held’ that the Word spoke through Socrates, 
when he refuted idol-worship, and that he and Heracleitus were 
virtually Christians, no less than Abraham and Elijah.’ It is 
impossible to overrate the importance of such a concession, as a 
means of reconciling heathen philosophy and Christian faith, 
It paves the way for the doctrine maintained by many modern 





1 Epiphanius, adv. Heres. XLVI. 1; Eusebius, Chron. II.; H. BE. IV. 8: 
*Iovorivos yvhoos THs ddnOods pirocodpias épacris. 

2 This is thé inference of Dodwell, Grabe, and others, from a doubtful passage 
in Epiphanius (u.s.). Others place his birth from fifteen to twenty-nine years 
later. 

8 Neander says (Church History, Il. p. 413, Eng. Tr.): ‘He may be regarded 
as an itinerant missionary in the garb of a philosopher.’ 

4 Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, vol. I. p. 216. 5 Apol. c. 5. 

6 Apol. I. § 46, pp. 34, 20, 90, gt, apud Potter, gd Clem. Strom. I. 
Pp. 349- 
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divines,’ that grace is attainable by all good men, and tends to 
remove the barrier between ‘the Limbo of the Fathers,’ and 
‘the bosom of Abraham.’ 
'  § 3. Justin seems to have suffered martyrdom in the reign of 
M. Aurelius ; and not long after he had sealed his confession 
with his blood, the union of philosophy and Christianity was 
maintained on the broadest basis by Pantsenus and his pupil 
Clement of Alexandria. Of the former we know very little. 
He was probably a Sicilian, who settled in Alexandria as a 
teacher of divinity, after missionary labours in the south of 
Arabia. Originally he had been a Stoic, but, like Justin, he 
inclined to Platonism. His disciple, T. Fravius C1Eemens, 
generally called Crement or ALEexanpris, from his long 
residence in that city, has left us a collection of works, which, 
for learning and literary talent, stands unrivalled among the 
writings of the early Christian fathers. It is generally supposed 
that he was a native of Athens. His name suggests an 
hereditary connexion with Rome. It is the same as that of the 
cousin of Domitian, who is supposed to have been a Christian, 
and was put to death at the end of the first century,’ and it is 
possible that Clemens may have been descended,from a freed- 
man of that eminent Roman. After studies pursued in Greece, 
Italy, Palestine, Syria, and Egypt,* he settled at Alexandria, 
was either converted to Christianity, or confirmed in his belief 
by Panteenus,’ became a presbyter of the Church, and about 
A.D. 190, was associated with his master as a catechetical teacher 





1 See Gloucester Ridley’s Sermons on the divinity and operations of the Holy 
Ghost, Oxford, 1802, pp. 199—242. 

2 Semisch places the death of Justin in a.D. 166: see his essay, dber das 
Todesjahr Justins des Martyrers, in the Studien wnd Kritiken for 1835, pp. 
907 sqq. Mr. F. J. A. Hort, who agrees in many points with Volkmar (Tiibing. 
Theolog. Jahrbiicher, 1855, pp. 227—283, 412—468), sets down ‘Justin’s first 
Apology to 145, or better to 146, and his death to 148. The second Apology, if 
really separate from the first, will then fall in 146 or 147, and the Dialogue with 
Trypho about the same time’ (Jowrnal of . Classical and Sacred Philology, III. pp. 
155—193). 

3 Sueton. Domit. 15. Dion Cassius, LX VII. 14, says that his crime was 
atheism, which, of course, means Christianity. 

* Strom. I. p. 322, Potter. 

> Eusebius, H. Z. V. 11, VI. 13: éy ols dvouacri ws didacKddov Tod Iavratyov 
Hynuoveder, Cf. Potter, ad Clem. Strom. I. p. 322, note 8. 
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of divinity. The persecutions of Septimius Severus probably 
obliged them both to take refuge in Palestine, about a.p. 202,' 
and he was at Jerusalem in the reign of Caracalla. It does not 
appear that he ever returned to Alexandria, and in a.p. 213 we 
find him recommended to the Christians of Antioch by 
Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem.’ 

Clemens was professedly a gnostic, in his own sense of the 
term, that is, a philosophical Christian, one who believed that 
the philosophical studies in which he had been trained were not 
only not inconsistent with the faith which he had adopted, but 
as good an access to that faith as the law of the Jews. 
‘Philosophy,’ he says,* ‘before the coming of our Lord, was 
necessary to the Greeks for righteousness ; now, however, it is 
useful for piety, being a sort of preparatory instruction 
(zporatdeia) for those who derive faith by means of demonstra- 
tion. For God is the cause of all good things ; but of some in 
the way of premisses (kata toonyobpevoy), as the Old and New 
Testament ; of others, in the way of a conclusion («car’ éraxo- 
AotOnua), as philosophy. Perhaps, however, philosophy was 
given to the Greeks by way of premisses (rponyoupevwe) before 
the Lord called the Greeks also. For philosophy also was a 
‘tutor (éradaywye), who led the Greeks, as the law did the 
Jews, to Christ.’ And he expresses the same idea with the 
necessary cautions in another passage :* ‘ Although philosophy 
by itself («a0 cavrqv) formerly justified (ed:caiov) the Greeks, 
it did not do this with regard to universal righteousness (sie ryv 
caoXov dtkatocbvny), with regard to which it is found to be a 
fellow-worker, just as the first and second steps assist him who 
is mounting to an upper chamber, and as the grammarian assists 
the philosopher. Clearness of exposition (sagnveta),’ he adds, 
‘ contributes to the transmission of truth ; and logic (dtaAsxrich) 
prevents us from yielding to the inroads of heresy. The doc- 
trine of our Saviour is perfect in itself, and needs no additions, 





1 Euseb. H. £, VI. 3. 2 Jd. VI. 11, p. 175, Heinichen, 

3 Strom. I. p. 331, Potter. The allusion at the end is of course to the well- 
known passage, Gal, III. 24. Mr. Keble says in his Prelectiones Academica, pp. 
809, 810: ‘perplacet eorum ratio, quibus videntur Grecw Latinzeque litters simili 
ferme fungi officio, quod ad illas gentes attinet, atque oracula prophetarum, quod 
ad Hebreos.’ 4 Ibid. I. p. 377, Potter. 
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being the power of God and the wisdom of God. Now Greek 
philosophy joining its banner does not make the truth more 
powerful ; but, by depriving of all power the sophistical attacks 
upon it, and by warding off the deceitful machinations against 
the truth, it has been called the proper wall and rampart of the 
vineyard.” The philosophy, for which he claims such high 
functions and attributes, was not that of any particular sect or 
school.’ ‘ By philosophy,’ he says,? ‘I do not mean the Stoic, 
the Platonic, the Epicurean, or the Aristotelian ; but all that 
has been well said im each of those sects, teaching righteousness 
with religious science—all this selected truth (rovro ctjmay 76 
exAexruxoy) I call philosophy. But I should never predicate a 
divine origin of all those dogmas which they have taken for 
themselves from the base metal of human speculations, and put 
into currency with an unauthorized stamp.’ This distinction 
between the eternal and universal science, which is found in all 
systems, and the fleeting clouds of opinion by which it is 
obscured from time to time, is always present to his mind, and 
he has given expression to his feelings in a sentence which 
ought to be the golden rule of all theologians ;* ‘ As it seems, 
we incline more to mere matters of opinion (ra évéoéa), even 
when they are contradictory, than to the truth; for she is 
austere and solemn. And verily, as there are three conditions 
of the soul—ignorance (ayvoia), opinion (oinotc), science 
(émtornun)—those who live in ignorance are the heathen, those 





1 Notwithstanding this eclecticism, Clement attaches particular importance to 
Plato, and recognizes a special relationship between his teaching and the revealed 
religion of the Jews. He calls him (Strom. I. p. 321, Potter): 6 é ‘ESpalwy 
girécopos IAdrwr, and says, Pedagog. I. 1: 6 ri GdjPeavy efmroxas Tay 
grocdguy Idrwv 7b évavoua rijs ‘EBpacxijs piocopias Swrvpdv. So that he 
seems, as far as Plato was concerned, to have had a tendency to the view which 
Eusebius afterwards promulgated in so uncompromising a manner—that the 
Greeks really derived their philosophical truths from the same divine sources as the 
Jews. He does not, however, suggest that any heathen except Plato got his 
information directly from the Jews ; to the philosophers in general the truth was 
imparted, like the Promethean fire, by some apostate spirit who had stolen it from 
heaven (Strom. I. pp. 366, 369). See Cesar Morgan, on the Trinity of Plato and 
Philo-Judeus, p. 97, ed. Holden. 

2 Strom. I. p. 338, Potter. The last words of the passage we have been obliged 
to paraphrase. They are: dca 6¢ dvOpwrivwy oyiopay droreuspevae wapexdpatay 
Tatra ovK dv more Geta elroww’ av. 

3 Strom. VII. p. 894, Potter. 
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who are guided by opinion are the heretics, and those who have 
attained to science constitute the true church.’ The test of 
truth and the means of reconciliation he finds in that which 
the systems of philosophy have in common with themselves and 
with Christianity ; and similarly the criterion of religious or 
revealed truth is ‘the conformity of the Old and New Testa- 
ments,’ * ‘ the concent and harmony of the law and the prophets 
with the covenant delivered at the time of our Lord’s appear- 
ance.’ ? 

It was in accordance with these comprehensive views of the 
divine harmony and universal identity of truth, wherever it is 
found, that Clemens wrote a systematic and connected series of 
elaborate works, remarkable no less as contributions to the 
learned literature of Greece, than as apologetic treatises of the 
highest interest and value. ‘The mind of Clemens,’ says one 
of the ablest of his modern admirers,’ ‘was bent on the union 
of science and faith, of thought and of life, of speculation and 
of historical revelation. This great object of his life led to his 
becoming the first Christian philosopher of the history of man- 
kind. He believed in a universal plan of a Divine education 
of the human race, and tried to demonstrate it both speculatively 
and historically. The very nature of such a problem raised 
him above the views of Plato and Aristotle with regard to the 
human race. He developed his ideas systematically, in a course 
of spirited and profound works, addressed successively to the 
inquiring but unbelieving Gentile (in the Tlporperrixog Adyoe, 
or ‘ exhortation’), to the aspiring catechumen (in the Iatda- 
ywyoc, or ‘ tutor’), to the tried and advancing Christian (in the 
=rpwpareic, or ‘ parti-coloured carpets’),‘ and finally to the 





1 [bid. p. 894: el 5é kal paxdueva Sbypara epérxerOal twas Soxe? vretaperéov 
Tatra Kal mpds Tovs elpnvoroods Tav Soyudtwr wopeutéor, of karergdover rais Pelacs 
ypagats trois Wododec?s trav darelpwv Thy adjOeav 51a THs dkoNovblas Trav 


Ba OnK dv cadnvlfovres. 





2 Thid. VI. p. 803: kavdv 5é éxxAnotacrixds  cvrwdla kal  cumpwvla vduou Te 
kal mpopnraév TH kara Thy Tod Kuplov wapovelav ddomévy diadjey. 

3 Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, I, p. 237. Of. the remarks of Neander, 
Oh. Hist. TI. p. 455, Engl. Tr. 

4 This book is generally cited as Stromata. That the true name is Zrpwyuareis, 
from orpwpareds, is sufficiently declared by Clemens himself, who says at the end of 
his first book: dAN 6 mév Kara Thy ddnOR pirtocodlay yrwortkay brouvnudrwv 

Vou, ILI. Y 
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well-prepared theological student (in the “Yzorurwose, or 
‘ sketches’).’ 

In the earlier ages of the Church, Clemens was regarded as 
a champion of the faith, no less distinguished by his sincere 
piety than by his learning and abilities; and it would have 
been well for Christianity if the principles, -which he set forth 
with such an array of profound scholarship and ingenious 
reasoning, had been adopted more generally by those that came 
after him. If the Christian religion had been always presented 
to the world in the calm, moderate, and conciliatory spirit 
which characterizes the writings of Clement of Alexandria, we 
should have had much less of dogmatism and intolerance, of 
heresy and schism, of sham belief and indignant infidelity. But 
evil days followed hard afoot, stereotyped dogmatism took the 
place of true religion, as soon as Christianity became a dominant 
creed ; and at the present day, if any one, even in a Protestant 
community, were to assert the liberal and comprehensive prin- 
ciples of the great Father of Alexandria, he would be told that 
he wished to compromise the distinctive claims of revelation, 
and that he was little better than a heathen and a publican. 

Among those who are said to have had the advantage of 
receiving instruction from Clement of Alexandria, no one has 
revived to a greater reputation in these latter days than 
Hiepotytvs, the bishop of Portus, or the port of Rome at the 
mouth of the Tiber, whose lately-discovered book ‘on the 





TpSros huiv Drpwuareds évraiOa wepryeypd¢~iw. And the author has also told us 
in what sense he used the name (Strom. IV. p. 565, Potter): éorw 652 buiv ra 
Trouyipara ws wodddxts elromev, 51a Tods dvaldyy (1. dvédnv] daelpws évruyxdvovras 
motklXa, wsavrd rovrotvoud dno, StecTpwmmeva am dddoveis dAdo cuvexes weriorTa. 
It seems that strictly the word orpwuareds was a synonym for orpwparodecuss, the 
bag in which the bedding was carried ; but either this was made of patchwork, 
like the coverlet itself, or orpwyarets was used by later writers as a synonym for 
otpépara. That the patchwork or parti-coloured appearance was the conspicuous 
feature is clear from the fact that orpwyareds also denoted a fish with golden 
stripes or bands over his body (Athen. VII. p. 322 A). But Clement compares 
his work also to a field full of all kinds of produce, écrep 7d rayBéravoy Tod aypod 
(Job V. 25), or to the mixed offering described in the fragments of Sophocles 
and Timocles, which he quotes (pp. 565, 566); and he adds: xpi rolyuy rodAdxis, 
omep &v rots troxdvots,. Stacelovras kal dvappirrotvras Thy wodumrylay omepudrwr, 
Tov mupov éxhéyew. So that the title really means nearly the same as the Keoroi 
of Julius Africanus, or the zocxtdy icropia of Allian (above, chapter LVI. § 5), 
namely, ‘ miscellanies or varieties.’ 
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refutation of all heresies’ has given rise to a most instructive 
discussion, reaching to all the details of early Christian history.’ 
Of this Hippolytus we know very little. A long list is given 
of his writings,’ and he is stated by Photius to have been an 
intimate friend of Origen, and a great admirer of his works. It 
is supposed that he suffered martyrdom by drowning® early in 
the reign of Maximus, about a.p. 235. All that can be said 
about him is stated in the exhaustive treatises of Bunsen and 
others. For our present purpose, it is sufficient to mention 
that, without evincing the comprehensive liberality of Clemens, 
he is not prevented by the subject of his book from expressing, 
in his treatise on the heresies, a very sober and moderate judg- 
ment respecting the conclusions of the Greek philosophers.’ 
‘ He does not say that there was no truth in them; he contents 
himself with saying that their speculations on physical philo- 
sophy had not led to any satisfactory results.’ His meaning is, 
that these systems prove the impossibility of founding theology 
and ethics on physical speculations, and that these speculations 
had led the Greeks to forget God, the Creator, in nature, his 
creatures. This is what he states explicitly in the remarkable 
conclusion of the first book.’® 

A more definite and conspicuous place in Christian literature 
is assignable to Origen, who was at first supposed to be the 
author of the treatise on heresies which has given such renewed 





1 In the year 1851 Emmanuel Miiller published at Oxford the contents of a MS. 
brought from Greece by Mynas Mynoides, under the title of ’Qpryévous pirocogod- 
peva xara macy alpécewy Breyxos. That this work was the refutation of 
heresies attributed to Hippolytus by Photius (Cod. CCII.), was first, we believe, 
pointed out by Dr. John Barrow of Oxford, and this was elaborately established by 
Bunsen in his work on Hippolytus and his Age, which is now a part of his 
elaborate Stromateis entitled Christianity and Mankind. To this book, and the 
rival treatise by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, the reader is referred for a full dis- 
cussion of all controverted points. 

2 The complete list of his writings,’ says Neander (Ch. Hist. IT. p. 440), ‘is 
obtained by comparing the statements of Eusebius and Jerome, the notices of his 
works which are found on his statue, the account of Photius, and the catalogue of 
Ebedjesu, a Nestorian author of the thirteenth century.’ 

3 Kither in the sea or in a well; see Mr. Benson’s paper on the Martyrdom and 
Commemorations of St. Hippolytus, in the Journal of Philology, vol. I. for 1854, 
pp- 202 sqq. 

4 Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, I. p. 397. 

5 Refutatio Heresium, X. 8, p. 314, ed. Oxon, 8 Ref. Her. p. 32. 
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importance to the name of his friend Hippolytus. Origen, who 
is generally distinguished from his heathen namesake by the 
epithet Adamantius, ‘ the man of steel,’ given to him on account 
of his colossal strength and indefatigable industry,’ was born at 
Alexandria a.p. 184. His father Leonides held a prominent 
position among the Christians of that city, and suffered martyr- 
dom in a.p. 202, during the persecution of Septimius Severus. 
His ardent and enthusiastic son wished to share his fate, but was 
detained at home by his mother, who had hidden all his clothes, 
and so prevented him from leaving the house. But he sustained 
the constancy of his father by a letter, in which he urged him 
not to waver for the sake of his family. Thus left to his own 
guidance when he was not yet seventeen, Origen came forward 
as the guide and teacher of the dispirited believers at Alexandria. 
He had received instruction from Clement, probably also from 
Panteenus,’ and under the guidance of Ammonius Saccas* had 
already laid the foundations of that learning which made him 
the wonder of his age. He was at the same time carried away 
by an ardent imagination, which, while it gave a fresh glow to 
his eloquence, and increased his influence with all those who 
approached him, quite overpowered his judgment, and led him 
not only to speculative extravagances in his theology, but even 
induced him, in obedience, as he thought, to the letter of a text 
in one of the gospels,* to inflict upon himself a mutilation which 
his riper judgment told him was as unjustifiable’ as it was 
irremediable. His dauntless courage was as conspicuous as his 





1 Neander says (Ch. Hist. IL. p. 456, note, Eng. Tr.): ‘in case this surname 
was given to him after his death, we must not follow the strained interpretation of 
Photius, Cod. CX VIII.,—because Origen’s proofs resembled adamantine bonds,— 
but rather the interpretation of Jerome—from his iron diligence, as we commonly 
express it. Hence he was also called cuvrdxrns and xadxévrepos. Yet Eusebius, 
H. E. VI. 13, seems to cite this cognomen as one which Origen bore from the 
first.’ 

2 Eusebius, H. £. VI. 6. 14. 

3 That Origen was taught by this Ammonius is clear from the words of Por- 
phyry (apud Euseb. VI. 19): “EXAnv ev "Eddnot wadevOels Abyors mpds TO BdpBapov 
éfmxere TOAunuA, and from Origen’s own expression: mapa TO SidacKddAw Tov 
procbguy pabynudrwv: see Neander, Ch. Hist. II. p. 464, note. 

4 Matthew XIX. 12: kal eiow ebvodxa olfrwes ebvotxicav éavrods Sid Ti 
Bacirclay r&v obpavav’ 6 Suvdwevos xwpeiv, xwpelrw. 

* Origen, Comment. in Matth. tom. XV. 1. 
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ascetic self-denial. When seized on one occasion and ordered 
to distribute palm-twigs at the Serapeion, he boldly said, as he 
gave these symbols to the worshippers, ‘ take this palm—not in 
the name of Serapis, but in the name of Jesus Christ.’ He 
became a catechetical teacher at the age of eighteen, and held 
this office till his visit to Rome, probably in a.p. 212, where he 
had an opportunity of hearing Hippolytus. After his return to 
Alexandria, he devoted himself to biblical and philosophical 
studies. As a hearer of Ammonius Saccas he had been initiated 
into the heathen eclecticism of the age, and there is no doubt 
that his philosophy tended towards Neo-Platonism, which was 
also favourable to his asceticism. A growing misunderstanding 
with Demetrius, the Bishop of Alexandria, led to his retirement 
from Alexandria to Palestine, where he had resided on a former 
occasion, and in his absence he was degraded from his office of 
catechist, and even excommunicated, on the ground that he had 
been ordained a presbyter at Cesarea, although he was dis- 
qualified for the clerical office by the mutilation which he had 
inflicted on himself in his early youth, and still more because 
in his works on the grounds of the Christian religion he had been 
guilty of heretical statements at variance with the doctrines of 
the Church. This was in a.p. 231. And though Demetrius 
died soon afterwards and was succeeded by Heraclas, whom 
Origen had converted to Christianity, the sentence was not 
recalled, and Origen remained in exile till his death. His place 
of abode was Czesarea, where he preached constantly in the 
church, and composed most of hiscommentaries. He also made 
several tours, especially to Greece and Arabia. After suffering 
torture and imprisonment in the persecution of Decius (a.p. 
249—251), he was released on the death of that emperor, and 
died at Tyre towards the end of a.p. 253. 

The works of Origen, which were very numerous,’ consisted of 





i Epiphanius, Her. p. 64. 

2 Euseb. H. £. VII. 2; Phot. Cod. CX VIII.; Clinton, F, R. I. p. 275. 

3 The most complete list of the works of Origen is that given by Jerome, in 
comparison with those of Varro, in a MS, of the twelfth century, preserved in the 
library at Arras, and printed by Ritschl under the title: Schriftstellerei des M. 
Terentius Varro und die des Origencs. Nach dem wngedruckten Katalog des 
Hieronymus, Bonn, 1847. 
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(a) elaborate commentaries on the Scriptures, (4) the first attempt 
at a critical edition and translation of the Old Testament, (c) a 
defence of Christianity against the misrepresentations of Celsus, 
which is still extant in eight books, (d) a treatise in four books 
on the grounds of the Christian religion (7epi apyov), which 
created a great sensation in his own and the immediately 
following age, but is now represented only by the inaccurate 
version of Rufinus and by fragments and extracts in the Philo- 
calia and elsewhere,' (e) Stromateis or ‘ parti-coloured carpets’ in 
ten books, written of course in imitation of his teacher Clemens ; 
besides a great number of occasional pieces, epistles, and the 
like. The book called Philocalia, compiled by Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Basil of Czsarea, is chiefly made up of extracts 
from the writings of Origen.’ 

The great object of Origen is to reconcile Christianity, as 
derived from the Old and New Testament, with the specula- 
tions of Neo-Platonism. His theory is given in the book 
‘on principles’ (epi apywyv), and appeared somewhat heretical 
to the stereotyped formalists of the fourth century. The prin- 
ciples of interpretation, by means of which he harmonizes the 
letter of Scripture with the combinations of his philosophy, are 
much the same as those which Philo had adopted, and which 
Julian afterwards applied to the legends of Greek polytheism. 
The only difference is that Origen is somewhat more methodical, 
and finds the justification of his allegories in the language of 
Scripture itself. He recognizes in the written word the 
trichotomy, or threefold division, which St. Paul had indicated 
as incidental to the nature of man.* He says that ‘as man 
consists of body, soul, and spirit, so, too, does Holy Scripture, 
which has been granted by divine benevolence for the salvation 





1 There is an abstract of this work, as far as it remains, in Clinton’s F. R. II. 
Pp. 496—507. 

2 Neander, Church History, IV. p. 449, Engl. Tr.: ‘Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nazianzus published, as the result of their common studies, a chres- 
tomathy from the writings of Origen (the ¢Aoxadia) with a view to the diffusion of 
his spiritual ideas, and particularly of his principles of interpretation.’ 

3 He argues from this trichotomy in his explanation of the principle within us 
which leads us to concupiscence, and seems to arrive at much the same results with 
those implied in Plato’s allegory of the charioteer and his two steeds: see the 
account of his doctrine in Clinton, #. R. II. p. 501. 
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of man.’ And thus the simple may be edified by the Jody 
(c@a), the more advanced by the soul (vyn), and the perfect 
by the spirit (mvevpa); or the body was for those who went 
before us, the sow/ is for us, and the spirit for those who shall 
receive the inheritance of eternal life. In accordance with this 
fanciful harmony between man and Scripture, Origen conceived 
a threefold sense in the Bible—the carnal, or purely historical ; 
the psychical, or moral interpretation; and the spiritual, or 
speculative sense.’ It is needless to observe that though there 
are allegories more or less concealed in all religious books of 
great antiquity, the general application of these principles paves 
the way for any amount of fanciful absurdity.” It is, in fact, 
only justifiable by the feeling that truth cannot be inconsistent 
with truth, and that if certain books are necessarily true, they 
must be accommodated to the results of philosophical reasoning, 
which the mind has already accepted as true in themselves. 
With all its absurdity, then, we must honour Origen’s last 
attempt to reconcile philosophy with Christianity, as a dying 
effort of religious freedom ; as the last example of that unre- 
strained application of the reason to matters of faith which had 


-been exhibited by St. Paul and St. John, but which has been 


denied to all orthodox believers, from the days when councils 
first began to substitute the bed of Procrustes for ‘the large 
room’ in which the Gospel had set the feet of its professors. 
‘ With Origen,’ says his latest and most eloquent panegyrist,* 
‘closes apostolical Christianity as to its liberty of mind amidst 
tyranny and bloody persecution ; his efforts are the last attempt 
made to combine thought and tradition, and avert a confusion 
which he saw to be impending. Indeed, they are the last efforts 
of ancient Christianity to treat spiritual concerns and traditions 
as intellectual, and as belonging to the inalienable domain of 





1 See Neander, Ch. Hist. IIL. p. 497, Eng. Tr.; Bunsen, Christ. and Mankind, 
I. p. 294; Westcott, Llements of Gospel Harmony, pp. 206, 7. 

2 Dr. Cesar Morgan, in his learned essay on the Trinity of Plato and Philo- 
Judeus, remarks (p. 140, ed. Holden): ‘It is not easy to ascertain exactly the 
precise opinions of so fanciful an interpreter and so loose a reasoner as Origen. 
But this, I think, we may venture to affirm, that they were not so exceptionable 
as the principles and reasonings which he advanced in the defence and explanation 
of them.’ 

3 Bunsen, Christianity and Mankind, I. pp. 285, 6. 
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reason, under the guidance of faith, and with the pledge of 
individual self-responsibility. Soon after this time a systematic 
persecution, an inflamed enthusiasm, and hierarchical pretension 
conspired to trouble the serenity of mind which such contem- 
plations required. When these persecutions merged into favour, 
protection gave power and privilege, and engendered internal 
persecution. Christian divinity, as well as Christian society, 
was drawn into the vortex of Byzantine tyranny and corruption, 
and conventionalism and formalism seized and gradually 
benumbed the members of the visible body of Christ. Origen’s 
death is the real end of free Christianity, and, in particular, of 
free intellectual theology.’ 

§ 4. When the Christian religion obtained the protection of the 
secular arm, two results followed as inevitable consequences. As 
the free speculation, which had previously been allowed and prac- 
tised in the Church, had produced oppositions of opinion in regard 
to some obscure and mysterious doctrines, which were regarded 
as the fundamental principles of the faith,’ it was quite in 
accordance with human nature, that the different parties should 
proclaim themselves respectively to be exclusively orthodox, and 
should endeavour to obtain from the civil authority an exclusive 
protection for themselves, and a decisive condemnation of their 
antagonists. And as freedom of speculation and the unre- 
stramed use of the reason are, ipso facto, excluded, when the 
appeal is limited to the rigid construction of a document supposed 
to be infallible, and when, in addition to this, a particular 
interpretation is laid down as the only allowable meaning of that 
which is in itself obscure or ambiguous, it is clear that there can 
be no longer any alliance, nay, not even a truce, between phi- 
losophy and faith, but that the literature of the one must be 
formally divorced from the literature of the other.’ Both these 





1 It seems pretty obvious that the discussion between Arius and Alexander, the 
latter of whom was. subsequently represented by Athanasius, originated in the 
different senses given to the term Adéyos by Philo-Judus ; see Cesar Morgan, 
U.S. Pp. 144 sqq. 

? The successive steps or stages in the relative positions of Christianity and heathen 
literature are the four following : (1) Clemens Alexandrinus recognized a common 
truth in all systems, Christianity included. (2) Ammonius Saccas maintained that 
every sect might be found to be possessed of all the most important truths, if 
their doctrines were properly examined, (3) Plotinus contended that revelation 
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results were speedily seen when Christianity became the creed of 
Constantine. On the one hand, the great controversy between 
the Athanasians and the Arians made the Church itself a battle- 
field, in which rulers protected or persecuted those who did not 
agree with them, just as heathen emperors had protected 
heathendom, and persecuted the Church as a body. And, on 
the other hand, Christian writers confined themselves more and. 
more exclusively to their own literature, and employed the 
accomplishments, which they had gained in the schools of the 
heathen sophists, only to embellish their homilies, or to give 
greater pungency to their attacks on their heathen teachers or 
on one another. 

It belongs to a history of the Church to discuss the details of 
the Arian controversy ; we are only concerned with its bearings 
on the history of Greek literature. That both Arius and Atha- 
nasius were sincere in their opinions, and in the importance which 
they attached to them, that they were both good men,’ and that 
the persecutions to which they were successively exposed were 
disgraceful to the Church and its governors, we are prepared to 
maintain, without relinquishing our opinion that the orthodox 
party was speculatively right. With the theological question 
we have no concern here. But the. period of this controversy 
constitutes an epoch in the later development of Greek lite- 
rature, because it saw the first beginning of. ecclesiastical 
history, and the first formal announcement of the opinion that 
the Christians had nothing to learn from the old culture of the 
heathen world, which was but a borrowed and feeble glare 
derived from the divine light of revelation. 

Among those who were summoned to the Council of Nicza 
in A.D. 325, there was no one who took a more prominent, and, 





had taught nothing new concerning the nature of God and the moral duties of 
man, but that philosophy had delivered the same doctrines long before to the 
heathen world. (4) Eusebius and other Christians of the fourth century formally 
enounced the theory, which had been more timidly suggested by Justin Martyr 
and others, that the truths of pagan literature were really derived in some extra- 
ordinary manner from the divine illumination of the Jewish mind. 

1 Of the moral character of Arius, it is sufficient to say that it was never 
impugned by his bitterest enemies. He was, in fact, a rigid ascetic: see 
Neander, Oh. Hist. IV. 9. Athanasius has been warmly praised even by Gibbon, 
vol. III. p. 70, ed, W. Smith. 
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at the same time, moderate part than Evsgsivs, bishop of 
Ceesarea, who is generally distinguished from his Arian col- 
league, Eusebius of Nicomedia, by the adjunct Pamphili, indi- 
cating his friendship for a bishop of that name. Seated at the 
right hand of the emperor, whom he had been deputed to address 
in a panegyrical speech, Eusebius acted as a sort of moderator 
during the debates of the council, and, with the proper feeling 
that a creed should be comprehensive rather than exclusive, he 
drew up and proposed to the meeting a conciliatory formula,’ 
which Arius was willing to accept, but which Alexander, with 
Athanasius at his elbow, made exclusive by the insertion of the 
epithet ouootctoc.? Baffled in this attempt to keep the peace 
of Christendom, Eusebius did not depart from the moderation of 
his views. He would have been glad to see Arius reinstated 
in his church, and gave no encouragement to the violence of 
the Athanasian party. It is also to be mentioned to his credit 
that he neither yielded to the growing image-worship of the 
age,* nor relinquished the critical discrimination which still dis- 
tinguished between the genuine, the doubtful, and the spurious 
books of what is now the Christian canon.‘ 

Such a man was as well qualified as any bishop of the fourth 
century could possibly be to come forth as the historian of the 
Church, and we are indebted to him for a book, which is not 
only the earliest of its class, but is not superseded by any sub- 
sequent compilation. The Ecclesiastical History (écxAnovactixy 
isropia) of Eusebius is in ten books, and extends from the 
beginnings of Christianity to the year a.p. 324. He says 
nothing about the Arian controversy, although he lived to a.p. 
340; and as the bishop Paulinus, who died in a.p. 329,” is 
addressed at the commencement of the last book, it is concluded 





1 Socrates, H. £. I. 5. 

2 On the subsequent adoption of this term by Eusebius, see Gibbon, II. p. 64, 
note 80, ed. W. Smith. 

8 Vit. Constant. III. p. 1069, H. £. VII. 18, with Heinichen’s Exeursus, X. 
Pp- 396 sqq. 

4 H. E. III. 25. His terms for the three classes are the duodoyovueva, the 
avti\eyoueva, and the vé@a. 

5 See the note in Heinichen’s edition, H. £. X. I. pp. 202—4: ‘mortuus est 
igitur Paulinus anno 329 cum episcopatum Antiochiz sex menses gessisset.’ Some 
place his death five years earlier. 
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that the work was composed principally before the Council of 
Niczea, and that he abstained from all additions to it. If so, 
it may be inferred that his wise moderation was the natural 
result of his careful survey of the development of Christianity 
before it received the dangerous patronage of Constantine. _ 
Eusebius was not content, however, to make the Christian 
community appear in as favourable a light as possible by nar- 
rating the virtues of its earliest teachers, and suppressing all 
reference to the disgraceful discord of his own days.’ He has 
also written an elaborate work, in which he places the antago- 
nism between Christianity and heathenism in its most pro- 
nounced form, and distinctly repudiates any attempt, like those 
made by Clemens and Origen, to discover any independent 
goodness or truth in Greek philosophy, making it his object to 
show that heathen lore was generally false and foolish, and that 
when it attained or approximated to the truth, it was but a 
feeble echo of the distinct revelations of the Old Testament.’ 
This was his ‘ Introduction to the Evangelical Demonstration’ 
(evayyedixng amrooeicewe mpomapaskevy) in fifteen books, fol- 
lowed by the ‘ Evangelical Demonstration’ in twenty books. The 
latter, of which only ten books are extant, is directed against 





1 Gibbon maintains (II. pp. 281 sqq.) that Eusebius is guilty of intentional dis- 
honesty; his credit as an historian has been canvassed by others (see Milman’s note, 
p. 281 and cf. above, p. 130), and it must be allowed that he adopted occasionally the 
dangerous doctrine of reserve in the communication of truth ; at least, one of the 
chapters in his Preparatio Evangelica (XII. 31) is headed: érc Sejoe wore TH 
Wevder dvrl papudxov xpicba ert dpedelg Trav Seowévwv Tod To.ovrou Tpbrov. 

2 It is to be remarked, however, that even Clement himself gave some counte- 
nance to this view, as we have seen above; and his later contemporary, M. 
Minucius Felix, in his dialogue called Octavius, which appeared about A.D. 226 
(Holden’s Introduction, p. XXIV.) says (KXXIV. 4, p. 171, Holden): ‘animad- 
vertitis philosophos eadem disputare, que dicimus, non quod nos simus eorum 
vestigia subsequuti, sed quod illi de divinis predicationibus prophetarum umbram 
interpolate veritatis imitati sint.? But these views of the earlier Christians were 
very different from those of Eusebius ; for while he maintains a direct connexion 
between heathen and Jewish literature, they contented themselves with more 
fanciful assumptions to account for the particles of divine light which they recog- 
nized in the writings of Greek philosophers and poets, and either held that the 
Divine Logos immediately inspired these pagan sages (Justin Martyr, Apol. I. 
§ 46; Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 349), or attributed their illumination to the furtive 
proceedings of some dvvauis 7) dyyedos wabuy re Tis ddndelas Kal wh Karapelvas 
év atr@ (Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 366). 
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the Jews, and its arguments are taken from the Old Testament. 
But the former, which abounds in profane learning, and which 
is still of great use to the historian of Greek philosophy, is 
avowedly written to discourage the study of that philosophy, 
and to show its uselessness to the Christian. It is therefore 
the epochal work in regard to the new attitude assumed by 
Christian literature ; it is the declaration of a Christian, himself 
learned in profane lore, that from thenceforth the Church is as 
independent of heathen philosophy as it is fearless of the secular 
opposition of the heathen world. ‘The nature of the treatise 
will appear from the following brief sketch of its contents. The 
first book treats of the Greek and other heathen cosmogonies, 
and gives us an important fragment of Sanchoniathon, or rather 
Philo of Byblus, respecting the Pheenician theories or traditions 
on that subject.’ The second book deals with the religion of 
Egypt as derived from Manetho, and that of Greece, as 
described by Diodorus Siculus, Euhemerus, and Clement of 
Alexandria, and endeavours to show that Greek philosophers in 
general, and Plato in particular, are not better guides in religion 
than the mere popular belief of their times; it also rejects the 
allegorical interpretation of Greek mythology, appealing to the 
Roman polytheists to show that it is untenable. This latter 
subject is pursued in the third book, which shows that no 
advantage is got from rationalizmg old mythology. A similar 
argument is developed in the fourth and fifth books, which also 
maintain the notion that the Greek deities were the demons 
expelled by our Saviour.” The sixth book discusses the doc- 
trine of destiny, and denies the astrological theories of the 
heathens. In the seventh and eighth books, Eusebius discusses 
the Jewish system, and the origin of the Septuagint translation. 
The next five books (IX.—XIII.) are devoted to the proposi- 
tion that all that is good in Greek literature or philosophy, 
especially in the philosophy of Plato, is derived from the Holy 
Scriptures. And the last two books (XIV., XV.), attempt to | 





1 See above, chapter LV. § 6. 

? For example, they were the authors of the oracles delivered to the Greeks (V. 
4). This view is implied by Milton in his Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity, stanza 19. Cf. what Justin Martyr says of the mythology of the Greeks 
(Trypho, p. 294 D). 
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evince the inconsistencies, contradictions, and errors of all the 
Greek philosophers. It is obvious that there could not be a 
more direct and formal attempt than this to discourage the 
study of the old classical literature, and to throw the Christian 
student back on the resources of his own narrower range of 
reading. Although the effects of this style of reasoning are 
still felt even in Protestant theology, especially among those 
who, ‘ without any very distinct views, adopt habitually a reli- 
gion which is an incongruous mixture of Christianity and 
Judaism,’' there can be no doubt, in the mind of any scholar, 
that the theory of Eusebius is altogether untenable. It is true 
that Semitic influences were carried to the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean by the enterprize of the Phoenicians. But these had 
reference rather to the mythology of the Canaanites than to the 
theosophy of the Jews, and reacted on the latter, combined, as 
it seems, with materials derived from the Pelasgians and other 
semi-Hellenic races. Whether the modifications of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which resulted in the Semitic alphabet, were bor- 
rowed from the Phoenicians by the Israelites as they were by 
the Greeks, or invented first by the Jews, is a question which 
cannot be decided. But there is no reason whatever for sup- 
posing that the Greeks knew anything of Jewish literature 
until after the establishment of the school of Alexandria, when 
the classical period of Attic training had already passed away, 
and there are good grounds’ for the belief that in the collection 
and revision of their sacred books the Masoretic scribes were 
stimulated by the example and guided by the method of the 
Greek grammarians, who bestowed such laborious attention on 
their own ancient poets, and that the Hebrew records were 
critically arranged in the Greek version of Alexandria before 
they appeared in their native language. So that the balance 
of obligation was just the reverse of that which Eusebius 
has claimed; and similar results, as we have seen, may be 
‘obtained from examining the relations between the earliest 
Christian writers and the great heathen philosophers.’ 





1 Powell's Christianity without Judaism, London, 1857, p. 69. 

2 See above, chapter XLVI. § 5. 

3 It may be interesting to some readers to consider the following criticism on 
the Preparatio Evangelica of Eusebius from the pen of an eminent scholar, whose 
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In addition to these works, but with a similar object, 
Eusebius wrote his ‘ general chronology’’ in which he endeavoured 
to show, by a comparison of dates, that the books attributed to 
Moses claimed a higher antiquity than any Greek writings, and 
that Moses himself was prior to the legendary heroes of the 
Greeks. This therefore was another attempt to discourage the 
study of the classical authors, and to invest the canonical books 
with an exclusive interest. 

Eusebius was also the author of a life and panegyric in four 
books of Constantine,’ of a treatise on the martyrs of Palestine,’ 





tendencies were the reverse of sceptical. Mr. Fynes Clinton wrote as follows 
immediately after perusing this work in the spring of 1819 (Literary Remains of 
Henry Fynes Clinton, London, 1854, pp. 120, 1): ‘ Nine-tenths of this work of 
Eusebius consists of extracts from various authors, and that portion which is the 
composition of Eusebius himself is of very little value. His style is feeble, diffuse, 
and obscure. He is a very bad reasoner. He is not always constant to his own 
purpose: having stated a proposition, he sometimes forgets to prove it, and 
deviates into another track of argument. He devotes three books to prove that 
the Old Testament was attested by profane writers. To make out this proposition, 
he takes for granted that those profane Greek writers, who mentioned facts of 
Jewish history, derived them from independent sources, and not from the Scrip- 
tures themselves. In three other books he undertakes to demonstrate that the 
Greek philosophy was derived from the Scriptures, and this he proves by taking 
for granted a contrary assumption—that, in fact, any doctrine, even any form of 
expression in which there is an affinity between the two, the philosopher transcribed 
from the Jewish sacred books. But these two assumptions destroy each other. 
If, where similar facts are mentioned in profane authors and in Holy Writ, the 
profane writer borrowed from the sacred, then the facts of Jewish history, men- 
tioned by profane historians, were transcribed by them from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and these profane historians cannot be appealed to as corroborating witnesses. If, 
on the contrary, the profane writers did not draw from Scripture sources in matters 
in which they agree, then the Greek philosophy, whatever its similarity, was not 
derived from the Jews. This work, however, is highly valuable, not for any 
merit in the author, or rather compiler, but for the accidental circumstance of 
preserving to us so many curious fragments not elsewhere extant. It has a value 
similar in kind, though inferior in degree, to that of the collections of Stobzus or 
Athenzus.’ 

1 Xpovexa wavrodaris icropias. This work, which is known to us in the 
Armenian version published first in 1818, is founded on the chronology of Julius 
Africanus, (above, chapter LVI. § 4). Its value historically has been discussed 
by Niebuhr ina paper on the subject communicated to the Royal Academy of Berlin 
in 1819, and reprinted in his Aleine Schriften, I. pp. 179 sqq. See also Bunsen, 
Aigypten, I. p. 251. 

2 eis roy Biov Tod waxaplov Kwvorartivov Bacihéws BiBria 5’. 

3 epi ray év Tadaorivy paptupycdvrwr. 
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a sort of gazetteer of the Bible,’ a review of the life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, and of the commentary of Hierocles upon it,’ 
a treatise against Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, in two books,’ and 
a sequel in three books, on ecclesiastical theology,’ in confuta- 
tion of Marcellus. 

§ 5. While Eusebius was thus doing his best to disparage 
the learned culture of the heathen, his contemporary Pronaz- 
REsIus was exhibiting the first specimen of a Christian sophist, 
and bringing the accomplishments of the Greek schools of 
rhetoric to bear on the educational training of the preachers of 
revealed truth. This eminent orator was born at Czsarea in 
Cappadocia’ in a.p. 276, and died at Athens in a.p. 368. He 
was taught first by Ulpian at Antioch, and afterwards by 
Julianus at Athens, where in spite of great opposition Prohe- 
resius ultimately became a public teacher of rhetoric.° He was 
summoned by the emperor Constans to Gaul in a.p. 342,’ and 
sent from thence to Rome, where he was honoured with a statue 
bearing the high-sounding inscription: ‘the queen of cities to 
the prince of eloquence.’* And Julian, the emperor, esteemed 
him so highly that he was willing to except him from the 
operation of a decree which prohibited Christians from exercising 
the profession of teacher,’-an indulgence which Prohzresius 
declined to accept. Of his oratory we have no specimens 
remaining, but it is said to have resembled that of his contem- 
poraries Himerius and Libanius. He had many distinguished 
pupils, among whom it may be sufficient to mention Gregory 





1 rept rv rorixGy dvoudruv év rH Oela ypad7. 

2 pds 7a bd Proorpdrov els "Amod\\dviov tiv Tvavéa did Thy ‘Tepoxdet wapa- 
Andbeicay abrod re kat rod Xpiorob ovyxpicw. 

3 «ard Mapxéddov, 

4 epi rhs exxAnoiacrixhs Oeodoylas Trav mpds Mdpxeddov éhéyxwv BiBXla ¥, 

5 Suidas, s.v. IIpoaupéoios, Mayxparlov, Karmradéxns dd Ka:capelas, coguorijs, 
pabnretoas ev’ Avrioxelg rapa OvAmiavg. 

6 According to Clinton, F. R. p. 401, Julianus died in A.D. 340, and Prohzresius 
was one of several professors who succeeded him. 

7 Eunapius, Vit. Proheres. p. 89. 

8 Eunapius, Vita Proheresii, p. 492, ed. Boissonade, 1849: dvdpidvra Karacxeva- 
odpevor xadxobv loouérpynror dvéOnkay érvypdwarres : 

H BASIABTOTZA PQMH TON BASIAETONTA TOQN AOTON, 


9 Hieron. in Chronic, An. 2378. 
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of Nazianzus,’ Basil, and Eunapius, to the last of whom we are 


indebted for an‘enthusiastic biography of his teacher. It is 
stated that his personal appearance was very remarkable, his 
stature gigantic, and his constitutional strength almost un- 
rivalled.’ 

§ 6. Among the Christians who learned from Proheresius 
the graces of heathen rhetoric, no one was more vigorous in his 
subsequent opposition to heathenism than Grecory, a native of 
Nazianzus in Cappadocia. He was born about a.p. 329,° and 
went to Athens to take a part in all the various studies of the 
place in a.p. 350. Here he met Basilius, with whom he formed 
a life-long friendship, and the future emperor Julian; and he 
protests that he then discovered in his character the causes of 
those evils which he was destined to bring on church and state.‘ 
It is clear, at any rate, that when Julian abandoned the religion 
in which he had been brought up, he found no assailant more 
uncompromising than his fellow-student from Nazianzus. About 
six months after the death of the emperor, Gregory and his 
friend Basil published a long imvective upon him, in which, says 
Gibbon,’ ‘ the orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, 
and more vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, 
to men and angels, to the living and the dead, and above all to 
the great Constantius (ef ri¢ atonoic—an odd pagan expres- 
sion). He concludes with a bold assurance that he has erected 
a monument not less durable, and much more portable, than 
the columns of Hercules.’ From the vehemence of the tone 
of this Adyoe ornArtevtiKdc, as it is called, one might fancy 
that Gregory had really feared to incur the anger of the 
emperor, if his life had been spared. The withdrawal of his 
brother Czesarius from the court and service of the emperor 
indicates some misunderstanding, of which Julian’s apostasy 
was no doubt the cause. In a.p. 364, when Basil was deposed 
and retired to Pontus, Gregory accompanied his friend and 
shared his solitude. But on his promotion to the archbishopric 





1 His epitaph on Proheresius in given by Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. VI. p. 137. 

2 Casaubon and Wyttenbach, ad Eunap. II. p. 285. 

3 Gibbon, III. p. 365, note 28, ed. W. Smith. There is a special essay on 
Gregory of Nazianzus by Ullmann, Darmstadt, 1825. 

4 Gibbon, II. p. 395, note 29. * III. p. 136, note. 
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of Czsarea, Basil could find no better reward for the devotion 
of Gregory than the wretched see of Sasima, a place which 
Gibbon describes’ as ‘ without water, without verdure, without 
society, situate at the junction of three highways, and frequented 
only by the incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners.’ 
This nomination was felt by Gregory to be little better than an 
insult, and he never really accepted it. His father, who bore 
the same name, was bishop of his native town Nazianzus, and 
invited Gregory to be his colleague and successor. In this 
capacity he remained until the death of his father in a.p. 374. 
He then, wishing to resign his see, retired to Seleucia in 
Isauria. At last, the orthodox party, of which, after the death 
of Basil, in January, 379, Gregory was the acknowledged 
champion, invited him to Constantinople ; and he was installed 
as bishop in the metropolitan city in November, 380. After 
presiding in the tumultuous council of 381, whose violence he 
has described in such vivid colours,’ he gladly resigned the 
vexatious office of patriarch, and returned to Nazianzus, where 
his see was still vacant; here he spent the remaining eight 
years of his life in the discharge of his duties as a provincial 
bishop, or in literary leisure and tranquil meditation. He died 
at his paternal home of Arianzus in 4.p. 389 or 390. 

Gregory of Nazianzus and his countryman Basil may be 
called the great Christian sophists ;* and, as Gibbon says, they 
‘were distinguished above all their contemporaries by the rare 
union of profane eloquence and of orthodox piety.”*® As a 
theologian he stands on the highest ground, and the success 
with which he defended the main article of the Nicene Creed 





1 TIT. p. 366, ed. W. Smith. 

2 De Vitd sud, tom. IT. pp. 25—31. 3 Gibbon, ITI. 372. 

4 Suidas (s.v.) is content to say of Gregory that he was pijrwp dugidégios, and 
adds: jKorovdnce 5é 7G Tlodduwvos xapaxrhpe rod Aaodixéws. Joannes Siceliota 
does not hesitate to prefer him to Demosthenes and all the ancient orators. He 
says (Bekker, Anecdot. II. pp. 1447, 8, note): 6 Oeoddyos od pbvov Anuoobévny 


—G\XG Kal rtivras brepeBdrero, Kav rods Aéyous wapaBdAys, madlov ebphoes Tov 


Anuocbévnv. Kal rodro df\ov Tod méev ex Tod mpds Aerrlyny cal’ Apurroxpdrny, rod 
62 éx rod wept rod mdoxa. Again: 6 yap Anuoobévns bv éxeivor Oavudfover, 
mavodpyos dv dvOpwros, K.7.A. Od phy 6 Oeoddyos rowodros, d\AA wdvTa mpds Td 
ouppepor TG dxovovre mov Tas Tdées Od GuyXEl TAY Mpayudrwr K.T.r, 
5 III. p. 365. 
Von. ILI. Z 
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has obtained for him the surname of ‘the divine’ (0 @2dXoyoc), 
or preacher of Christ’s divinity, which he shares only with 
St. John the Apostle and Evangelist. His rhetoric belongs to 
the best school of his age; and the elegance of his genius is 
also shown by a numerous collection of poems, including more 
than 250 epigrams,’ many of which are addressed to his mother 
Nonna, to Basil, to his brother Cesarius, and other private 
friends, and an account of his own life to the time when he 
left Constantinople, written in iambic trimeters, and containing 
some passages of great beauty.* 

Czsarivs, the brother of Gregory Nazianzen, studied philo- 
sophy and medicine at Alexandria, and became one of the most 
eminent physicians of his age. He was court physician to 
Julian and Valens, and held the office of queestor of Bithynia. 





1 **O OedXoyos,’ says Neander (Church History, vol. IV. p. 79, Engl. Tr. 1851), 
‘because @eodoyla, in the stricter sense, was the term applied to the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, as contradistinguished from olxovoyula, the doctrine of his incar- 
nation.’ 

2 The following verses, supposed to be addressed to him by his mother, Nonna, 
may be taken as a pleasing specimen of his style, and show at once his tender 
heart, his piety, and his self-esteem (Anthol. Palat. VIII. 32, p. 548): 

Téxvoy éuAs Onr7As, tepdv Oddos, ws érd0yca 
olxouar els SwHv, Ipnydpr, ovpavtnry’ 

kal yap TOAN eudynoas éudv Kouéwv mwarépos Te 
yijpas, & kal Xpiocrod BiBros exer weyddn* 

adda, Plros, Toxéecow épéotreo, kal ce TaXLTTA 
beiducl” Querépas pdeor mpoppovews. 

3 Gibbon, IIT. p. 366, note 29, makes a striking remark on the passage in this 
poem, where he refers to the pangs of injured and lost friendship: 

mévot Kowvol A6ywv 
dudoreyds Te Kal cuvécTios Bios 
vous els Ev duo ..... 
dtecxédacrat rdvra Kappirra xapal, 
aipa dépovort ras madatas édrldas. 
‘In the Midsummer Night's Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint 
to her friend Hermia: 
In all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sister’s vows, &c. 
Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregory Nazianzen—he was ignorant of 
the Greek language—but his mother-tongue, the language of nature, is the same 
in Cappadocia and in Britain.’ The Christus Patiens, which is found among the 
writings of Gregory, was probably not written by him, but is a specimen of the 
scriptural classics undertaken by Apollinaris of Laodicea and his son, when Julian 
forbad the Christians to teach the literature of heathen Greece. 
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He died in a.v. 369, about a year after the great earthquake at 
Niczea, from which he escaped in a marvellous manner, but was 
so affected by it that he wished to withdraw from active life 
and devote himself to the service of religion. Photius’ attri- 
butes to him a work entitled ‘ ecclesiastical summaries’ (kepadara 
éxkAnowaorika), which he describes as written in a clear and 
vigorous, though somewhat poetical style, and as very little 
deficient in theological accuracy. The work was divided into 124 
chapters and four dialogues. It is doubted whether it was really 
written by Gregory’s brother, though Photius says so dis- 
tinctly.? 

§ 7. Basrtius, surnamed ‘the Great, was born at Neo- 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, in a.p. 329,—probably, therefore, in 
the same year as his friend and countryman Gregory of 
Nazianzus. His father, who bore the same name, and was an 
eminent advocate, gave him the best education that could be pro- 
cured. He studied under Libanius at Constantinople or Antioch, 
and under Himerius and Proheresius at Athens.’ He returned 
to his native city in a.D. 355, with a confirmed reputation as a 
rhetorician or sophist, and engaged with great success in his 
father’s profession. He was led, however, chiefly by the argu- 
ments of his enthusiastic sister Macrinia, to leave these prospects 
of professional distinction, and to devote himself to religion. 
_ The form of devotion which at first recommended itself to his 
_ peculiar temper, was monasticism. And he got together a 
number of persons who entertained the same views or yielded 
_ to his influence, including his friend the Nazianzen Gregory. 
The great authority with the members ofthe College was 
Origen ; and, as we have mentioned, Gregory and Basil made a 
chrestomathy from his works, which they entitled Philocalia.* 
After more than one unsuccessful attempt to withdraw him 
_ from his seclusion, he was at last settled at Ceesarea as bishop 
in a.v. 370. In this capacity he still maintained his ascetic 





1 Qod. CCX. p. 539. 

2 elvar 5é pact T'pyyoplou' of rd Oeddoyos erdvupov tov avyypadéa ddedddy 
Sndorore?. 

3 Socrates, H. L. 1V. 26; Sozomen, VI. 17. This was in a.D. 355. Clinton, 
FP, R. 1. p. 431. 

4 Above, § 3. 
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habits, and died on the 1st January, a.p. 379, worn out by the 
hardships to which he had voluntarily submitted.’ 

Basil’s works, which, as might have been expected from a 
pupil of Libanius, are marked by the usual characteristics of the 
later sophistic school, are mostly of a purely theological cha- 
racter, and exhibit occasionally decided proofs of that strong 
feeling for the beauties of nature which is so frequently the 
result of a solitary and contemplative life.” They present us 
with clear indications of his addiction to monastic and ascetic 
discipline. In regard to our present object the most important 
of Basil’s works is his address ‘ to the young, showing how they 
may study Greek literature with advantage’ (rpoc trove véouc 
OTwe av ek Tov EXAnriKov woheAowTO Aoywr). In this work 
he adopts very decidedly the view maintained with increasing 
earnestness by the Christian writers of this age, that all that is 
good in Greek literature is derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the Old Testament. So that he, too, is an exemplification of 
the tendency on which we have been insisting. 

Basil’s younger brother Grecory, who is called of Nyssa, 
because he was bishop of that city, and to distinguish him from 
his celebrated contemporary Gregory of Nazianzus, was born 
at Neo-Cesarea, about a.p. 331. After receiving a good educa- 
tion he commenced life as a teacher of rhetoric, but was enlisted 
in the service of the Church by his brother and the other 
Gregory, and became bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia, about 
A.D. 372. Being regarded as one of the pillars of Athanasian 
orthodoxy, he was duly persecuted by the Arians. But he took 
a prominent part in the council of Constantinople in a.p. 381,° 





1 Clinton, F. R. I. pp. 495, 7. 

2 A. v. Humboldt has given (Cosmos, II. p. 393, Otte’s Tr.) a beautiful specimen 
of Basil’s power in describing nature from an epistle (Zpist, XIV. p. 93, Ep. 
CCXXIII. p. 339, ed. Paris, 1730), ‘for which,’ he says, ‘I have long cherished 
a special predilection.’ The passage ends: ‘ what other spot could I exchange for 
this? Alemzeon, when he had found the Echinades, would not wander farther.’ 
And Humboldt adds: ‘In this simple description of scenery and of forest life, 
feelings are expressed which are more intimately in unison with modern times 
than anything that has been transmitted to us from Greek or Roman antiquity. 
The poetical and mythical allusion at the close of the letter falls on the Christian 
ear like an echo from another and an earlier world.’ 

3 Neander says (Church History, IV. p. 83, Engl. Tr.) that ‘Gregory of Nyssa, 
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and died in full possession of his honours near the end of the 
fourth century. 

Gregory Nyssen was, like his brother Basil, an eminent 
rhetorician ; and, like him, he retained to the last his fondness 
for the works of Origen, whose opinions he adopted in many 
particulars.’ His works are chiefly homiletical. With reference 
to the question now before us, the most important is his 
treatise ‘on destiny, in which, hke Eusebius, he endeavours to 
confute the Greek philosophical notions on the subject. Two 
other works of a semi-philosophical nature are, his treatise 
‘on the soul, and the dialogue called ‘ Macrinia, or the 
resurrection, in which the interlocutors are the writer and his 
sister Macrinia, and the subject is suggested by the recent death 
of Basil. 

§ 8. The last of the great Christian sophists who came forth 
from the schools of heathen rhetoric was Joun, the son of 
Secundus, a general in the imperial army, who is generally 
known by the surname Curysostomus, given to him, as to the : 
eminent sophist Dio Cocceianus, on account of his golden 
eloquence.? He was born at Antioch, about a.p. 347, and was 
taught rhetoric in his native city by Libanius,*® who would gladly 
have established him in his school as his assistant and successor, 
if Chrysostom had not been drawn away from secular pursuits 
by his religious convictions. After some time spent in the 
seclusion of a neighbouring monastery, Chrysostom reappeared 
at Antioch not only as a baptized Christian, but as a minister 
of religion ; and he attained such general reputation by his match- 
less eloquence as a preacher, that Eutropius, who had heard 





by the superiority of his well-trained intellect, seems to have acquired special 
influence over the doctrinal transactions of the Council.’ 

1 Neander, Ch. Hist. IV. p. 449: ‘Origen had the greatest influence on the 
formation of the theological system of Gregory of Nyssa, although Gregory was a 
perfectly independent theologian, and reproduced, with the fulness of original 
thought, whatever he learned from the labours of others.’ 

2 Suidas, s.v. "Iwdvyns: ovdels rv dm’ aldvos Trorairny \bywv edardpynocer edpoar, 
Av pdvos adrds éwdovrynce, kal udvos dxlBinros rd xpucoiv Te Kal Oetov exrnpovdunoer 
évoya. 

3 Photius, God. XCVI.; Socrates, VI. 3. He left Libanius at the age of 
eighteen, was then three years with Meletius, six in retirement, five years a 
deacon, and twelve a presbyter ; see Clinton, F, R. I. pp. 473, 487, IL. p. 454 . 
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some of his sermons, appointed him archbishop of Constan- 
tinople, on the death of Nectarius in a.p. 397. That the people 
of Antioch might not resist the removal of their favourite and 
townsman, he was removed to Constantinople in a covered 
chariot. In his new and dignified position, the popular preacher 
of Antioch thought only of his religious duties. Unlike the 
heathen sophists, from whose school he had derived the armoury 
of his eloquence, he had no thought of winning plaudits by 
pandering to the sins, or flattering the vanity of his hearers. 
His free-spoken denunciations of prevalent vices, which did not 
spare even the empress,’ and the abstinence which led him to 
shrink from the hospitalities of his exalted station,’ contributed 
to make him an unwelcome monitor, and to weaken his social 
influence. Some measures of severity increased the feeling 
against him, and, after much resistance on the part of the 
populace, he was banished from Constantinople on the 2oth 
June, a.p. 404, and obliged to undertake a difficult and 
dangerous journey in the heat of summer to Cucusus, a desolate 
town in Lesser Armenia. Here he resided for three years, 
keeping up an active correspondence with all parts of his 
metropolitan province, till at last his enemies, wearied by his 
continued activity, procured an order for his removal to Pityus, 
at the extreme point of the eastern Roman empire. He was 
obliged to set out on foot; but the journey was too much for 
his strength, and he died on the 14th September, a.p. 407, at 
Comana, in Pontus, before he had reached his destination.’ 

We have ample means of forming a judgment respecting the 





1 Tt seems that he called the empress Eudoxia by the very uncomplimentary 
name of Jezebel, and even intimated on one occasion that, like Herodias, she 
demanded the head of John, é.¢. of himself. It is stated that he found active 
enemies in three opulent widows, whose vanity had been wounded by his 
personalities. See the references to the dialogue of Palladius in Gibbon, IV. 
p- 153, note 43, ed. W. Smith. 

2 He is defended, however, from this charge by his biographer Palladius, bishop 
of Helenopolis, on six distinct pleas: see Gibbon, w.s. note 45. 

3 The ancient authorities for the biography of Chrysostom are the ecclesiastical 
histories of Socrates (book VI.), Sozomen (book VII.), and Theodoret (book V.), 
and the dialogue by Palladius, published in the thirteenth vol. of Chrysostom’s 
works—but no one can desire a more distinct and lively account of his career than 
that which is given by Gibbon, vol. IV. pp. 151—158. And all the authorities, 
with a careful reckoning of the dates, are contained in Clinton’s Fasti Romani. 
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literary merits of John Chrysostom. Nearly a thousand of his 
homilies have been preserved, and we can see from them that he 
deserved the high reputation which he enjoyed in his lifetime. 
He may be considered as the founder of the art of preaching, 
that is, as the first who brought to perfection the business of 
writing a short but complete ézideEre, or declamation, on a 
given text of Scripture. He may be also considered as the first 
who interpreted the canonical writings of the New Testament 
with a due regard to the grammatical and intended meaning of 
the authors, but without any servile worship of the letter.’ To 
say that he is a florid writer, that he delights in laboured 
metaphors, and that his style is overloaded with artificial 
embellishments, is merely to say what is presumed in the fact 
that he was trained in the schools of the later Greek sophists. 
But there is nothing offensive in the ornaments of his diction, 
and those who have been accustomed to read or hear eloquent 
sermons, from the days of Jeremy Taylor down to our own time, 
will find little in the homilies of Chrysostom which may not be 
paralleled in the effusions of the most popular preachers. 
Sometimes, indeed, his language rises far above the limits of 
rhetorical ingenuity, and breathes a spirit which it could only 
gain from the sincere earnestness of the writer, and the impulses 
of true genius.?. If we wish to see how such a man could use 
an incident for the purposes of religious instruction, we cannot 
have a better example than the course of sermons which he 
preached at Antioch, where the statues of Theodosius and 
Flacilla had been thrown down by a mob, and the people were 
trembling in fearful expectation of the emperor’s vengeance. 
There is no specimen of sacred eloquence which can surpass 
these discourses to a great city looking forward to a just punish- 





1 The sober remarks which he makes on the discrepancies of the Gospels (Hom. 
in Matth. I. 3, pp. 4, 5, ed. Field) are a valid defence of the human honesty of 
the writers, but quite needless on the hypothesis of infallibility: 7 doxodea év uexpots 
elvar Kiag@wela dwadddrree abrods bropias Kal Naurpds brep rod tpdrov Trav ypayde- 
twv drodoyeiraz. On this point see Neander, Ch. Hist. III. p. 399, Engl. Tr. 

2 We may refer for example to his XXXIV. Homily on St. Matthew, pp. 485— 
487, Field, where the contrast between the perishable beauty of the body and the 
true beauty of the soul, is admirably developed : ob yap 7d cGud éore rd xaddv 
GAN 4 didrracrs Kal 7d dvOos Sep rapa Tijs Puxts éwmixpwrvura rH ovolg. 
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ment from an absolute sovereign, to whom they had offered an 
unprovoked insult. 

§ 9. The five Christian sophists whom we have mentioned in 
succession, are all distinguished by the prefix of ‘ Saint,’ and 
are known principally from their connexion with ecclesiastical 
literature. We must, however, mention two bishops whose 
reputation rests on works of a more general kind. 

We know little of Nemestus, Bishop of Emesa, in Pheenicia, 
except that he must have flourished about a.p. 400.’ He has 
left us.a work ‘on the nature of man’ (zepi gicewe avOpmov), 
which is not only distinguished by the comparative purity of its 
style, but by the proofs which the author gives of his having 
carefully studied the best classical authors. He shows, however, 
the intention to disparage the ancient wisdom which is so 
common among the Christian writers of this period, and like 
Gregory of Nyssa, to whom his treatise has been ascribed, from 
a confusion of its title with that of Gregory’s ‘on the fabric of 
maw’ (wept katacxevnc avOpw7ov), he takes especial pains to 
refute the heathen doctrine of destiny. He had a favourable 
opportunity of contrasting revelation with philosophy in his 
second chapter, where he criticized the Platonic doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul. 

Synesius, who was born at Cyrene in a.p. 378,*° must be 
classed rather with the school of Justin, Clement, and Origen, 
than with the Christian sophists, whom we have been considering 
in the last few sections. Perhaps he was the only eminent 
Christian in the fourth or fifth century, who ventured to main- 
tain the parallel importance of heathen and Christian literature. 
He was born a pagan, and was not converted to Christianity 
till he was about thirty years old. He had been a hearer and 
sincere admirer of Hypatia, and even after he became a Christian 





1 This is inferred from his mention of Apollinaris and Eunomius (pp. 77, 73, ed. 
Fell. Oxon. 1671), the former of whom was a contemporary and friend of 
Libanius, while the latter died a very old man in A.D. 394. 

2 It seems doubtful whether the author of the treatise rept dicews dvOpcrrov 
ought to be identified with Nemesius, the prefect of Cappadocia, who was a friend 
of Gregory of Nazianzus. 

3 In his Epist. 57, p. 197 D, he claims a direct and recorded descent from the 
Dorian kings of Sparta. 
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and bishop of Ptolemais towards the end of a.p. 409,' he was 
far from embracing all the tenets of orthodoxy. He did not 
hesitate to confess in the most candid manner, that his doctrines 
were rather those of Origen than those of Theophilus, and. 
though he declared that his thoughts should never rise in open 
revolt against his tongue,’ he conceived himself at liberty to 
maintain an esoteric faith in accordance with his philosophical 
convictions, as well as the popular views of Christianity which 
he preached to his less instructed hearers. He lived to about 
A.D. 430. His works are rather philosophical than theological. 
Besides his one hundred and fifty-four epistles, which are of 
considerable interest, and a few hymns remarkable for their 
mixture of Platonism and Christianity, Synesius has left us (a) a 
speech ‘on monarchy’ (epi BactAciac), addressed to Arcadius 
in A.D. 399,° when Synesius was deputed by Cyrene to present 
the emperor with a golden crown; (d) a tract entitled ‘ Dion, or 
on his own plan of life’ (Aiwy 7 mept THe Ka Eavroy Suaywync), 
written just after his marriage in 404, and addressed to his 
unborn son ; its object, which is explained in a letter to Hypatia, 
is to explain his intention to become a philosopher after the 
example of Dion Chrysostom; (c) another tract referring to 
Dion and called ‘the praise of baldness’ (padaxpac eyxapuoyr), 
in imitation of that rhetorician’s ‘praise of the hair’ (koune 
éyk@uov), which we know only from this parody; (d) ‘the 
Egyptian, or on providence’ (Atytrrioc 7 mept mpovoiac), 
in two books, an allegory derived from the fable of Osiris and 
Typhon, and referring to the history of his own time; if 
the commentators are right, it hardly goes on all fours; (e) a 
Platonic treatise ‘on dreams ;’ (f) an oration on Aysius, prefect 
of Libya (called xaracractc) ; (g) a discourse to Peonius on 
the present of an astrolabe which Synesius had made him 
(wept Tladmoy vip tov Swpov Adyoc) ; (A) ‘an oration on the 
incursion of the barbarians’ in a.p. 412 (carasracic pnOcioa ext 





1 See the calculation in Clinton, P. R. II. p. 471, note m. 

2 Ep. 105, ed. Basil: o} craciudces poe pds Thy yAOTTav h yraun. 
_ 3 Clinton, F. R. I. p. 47: ‘the mission to Constantinople is fixed to A.D. 398 
— 400 inclusive. In this period he addressed to Arcadius the discourse wept 
Baodelas, in which Pagi points out an allusion to Tribigildus, which places it in 
A.D. 399. 
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Ty peyloty Tov BapBapwv épodw) ; (i) two Homilies. Synesius 
also wrote tragedies and comedies which are lost. He is 
altogether an excellent writer, and has always been held in very 
high estimation. 

§ 10. We must conclude this chapter with a brief notice of 
a contemporary of Synesius, who distinguished himself, among 
other things, by answering the emperor Julian, nearly sixty 
years after his death, by a persecution of Nestorius, and by 
sanctioning, if he did not cause, the murder of the learned, 
pious, and beautiful Hypatia. Cyrit of Alexandria, as he is 
called to distinguish him from the bishop of Jerusalem, who 
bore the same name and flourished in the middle of the fourth 
century, was a nephew of Theophilus, the bishop of Alexandria 
who converted Synesius to Christianity,and he succeeded his uncle 
on the 18th October, a.v. 412.’ The nature of the present 
work does not require that we should follow in its details the 
unchristian career of this turbulent, odious, and worthless man.” 
It is sufficient to say that his ecclesiastical administration at 
Alexandria down to the time of his death in 4.p. 444,° is charac- 
terized by all the worst features of priestly arrogance, selfish- 
ness, and tyranny. Nor are his glaring faults as a man and as 
'a professor of Christianity counterbalanced or cast into the 
shade by his merits as a writer. He revived, in its worst form, 
the allegorizing system of interpretation, for his object is not 
the honest one of Philo and Clemens to find, what they sin- 
cerely expected to find, an inner harmony between revealed and 
philosophical truth, but his wish is rather to distort the mean- 
ing of documents, which he professed to consider infallible, into 
an accordance with his own Egyptian mysticism. Even Photius 
cannot abstain from an unqualified condemnation of his style. 
He says :* ‘his style is artificial and forced into a character 





1 Clinton, F. R. I. p. 583. 

2 See the judgment of Neander, Church History, IV. pp. 133 sqq. In addition 
to his other demerits, he seems to have been guilty of the grossest avarice and the 
most scandalous corruption. ‘It was rumoured of Cyril,” says Neander, ‘that 
bishoprics could be obtained of him for money by persons wholly unworthy of the 
office.’ 

3 Clinton, P. R. II. p. 470, note k. 

* Cod. XLIX.: 6 5 Abyos adrG wewopévos kai els liudfovcay liéay éxBeBia- 
opévos Kal olov NeAuuevy Kal 7d wérpov UmepopGca Tolnats. 
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peculiar to himself, being like poetry set free and despising the 
laws of metre.’ Even the name of ‘ Saint,’ by which his accor- 
dance with established orthodoxy is indicated rather than 
proved, has not saved him from the contempt and neglect of 
modern believers." His ‘defence of the holy worship of Chris- 
tians against the book of the atheist Julian’ (uzip rig rev 
Xptoriavov evayouc Opnoxeiac mooc ta tov ev alice lovAta- 
vov), has not given satisfaction to the most favourable judges ;? 
and its principal value consists in the extracts which it gives us 
from the work of his deceased antagonist. When he quotes 
from Julian the contrast between the results of a training in 
Greek and Roman literature, and of a discipline in the sacred 
books of the Jews and Christians respectively,’ his answer has 
no value or significance, because it is belied by the effects 
which a narrow-minded bigotry produced on his own character 
and conduct, and by the very different results which we notice 
in those who, like St. Paul and St. James, or Justin and Cle- 
ment, have combined with their faith the best learning of their 
own and preceding ages. In order to appreciate this, we have 
only to contrast the writings of the two Saints, who derive their 
distinctive names from Alexandria; to place on the one side 
‘Clement with his solid and diversified learning, and his truly 
classical spirit, and, on the other, this Cyril with his mystical 
and scholastic subtleties, his prose run mad, and his inability to 
appreciate the truths of literature and science. 





1 Gibbon has the following note (VI. p. 12): ‘La Croze (Hist. du Christ. des 
Indes, I. 24) avows his contempt for the genius and writings of Cyril—de tous les 
ouvrages des anciens, il y en a peu qu’on lise avec moins d’ utilité,—and Dupin, 
(Bibl. Eeclés. TV. p. 42—52), in words of respect, teaches us to despise them.’ 

2 Gibbon, III. p. 145, note 31. 

3 VIL p. 229 D: éx rav rap’ duiv ypaday odd’ dv yévoero yervaios dvhp uaddov 
ovd’ érveckhs. éx 5¢ rdv rap’ huiv adrds abrod was dy yévorro KadNlwv. Tbid.; éx 
mdvrev bpav éridetdueve madia rais ypapais euuederfoat wapackevdoare’ Kgv 
gpavG rdv dvipardbdwr, els dvipa rehécavra, orovdacdrepa, Anpeiv ewe kal weNayxoAGy 
voulfere, Of. pp. 218 B, 238 E. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 


ECHOES OF THE OLD LITERATURE.—ROMANCES.—THE 
EPIC SCHOOL OF NONNUS. 


§ 1. Echoes of the old classical spirit grow fainter after the commencement of the 
fifth century. § 2. Mathematicians at Alexandria: Cleomedes, Diophantus, 
Pappus, Theon, and Hypatia. § 3. Cosmas the geographer. § 4. Romances 
as substitutes for poetry: Heliodorus. § 5. Achilles Tatius. § 6. Longus. 
§ 7. Chariton and Emathius. § 8. Fictitious letters, Alciphron and Aris- 
tenetus. § 9. The mythographic epos: Nonnus. § 10. Quintus Smyrnzus. 
§ 11. Coluthus and Tryphiodorus, § 12. Muszus. 


§ 1. ROM the time when Christian dogmatism, with its 

counter-jargons of orthodoxy and heresy, placed itself 
in opposition to the old culture of heathen Greece and Rome, 
down to the period when the revival of classical literature, the 
invention of printing, and the establishment of Protestant prin- 
ciples, appeared as contemporary or successive events in the 
century which witnessed and followed the taking of Constanti- 
nople, the old classical spirit was nearly extinct both in the 
Eastern and the Western empire. In Italy, the triumph of 
barbarism was more sudden and complete ; and from the death 
of Boethius in a.p. 524,’ it cannot be said that there was any 
genuine philosophy or literature in the old centre of Roman 
power, until it came to life again in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries under the inspiration of some men of genius. In the 
Eastern empire, it is true that there was a certain literary 
activity, and books were written in Greek, with varying purity, 
for nine centuries after this time. Indeed, in one department, 
that of history, we shall see that Byzantine literature was con- 
spicuously prolific. It is also true that, when the decadence 
of Greek literature seemed most complete, it revived for awhile 
under the patronage of a new dynasty at Constantinople. 





1 Hallam, Literature of Europe, I. p. 3. 
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Theophilus in the ninth century had re-opened a school for 
mathematics and philosophy in one of his palaces; and the 
Macedonian dynasty, which succeeded him, laboured to revive a 
demand for literature and learning. A still stronger taste for 
letters was manifested by the Commeni in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; and the last imperial house, that of the 
Palzologi, who reigned from the thirteenth century to the end 
of the Western empire, endeavoured to repair the damage 
inflicted on Greek learning by the illiterate Latin dynasty 
which occupied the throne from 1204 to 1261. But in spite of 
all these occasional advantages, the echoes of the past became 
fainter and fainter; the interest in the best writers, and the 
power to understand them, rapidly diminished ; even classical 
works, which had existed up to the thirteenth century, notwith- 
standing the wholesale destruction of public libraries, gradually 
became extinct from want of copyists ; and when Constantinople 
fell into the hands of the Turks in a.p. 1453, the wandering 
Greeks, who found their way into Italy, could only serve as 
language-masters to a race of scholars, who were destined to 
recover philologically the learning which had ceased to exist 
-among the Greeks themselves. 

In the following chapter we shall give a general view of this 
long period of decadence ; but before we come to this, we must 
notice the last manifestations of the old classical learning by 
the Alexandrian school which had done so much in the third 
and second centuries before our wera. These manifestations 
may be divided into three classes. In the first class we place 
some exhibitions of the mathematical and geographical studies, 
which had been brought to such perfection by Euclid, by 
Apollonius of Perga, by Eratosthenes, and, after them, by 
Ptolemy. In the second class we have the substitution of prose 
romances for the bucolic and erotic poetry of the Sicilian and 
Alexandrian writers. In the third class, we must consider the 
revival by Nonnus and his followers of a learned mythographic 
epos of much the same kind as those poems which Callimachus 
had indited some seven centuries before. 

§ 2. It is probable that the mathematical school at Alexan- 
dria had never been without some representatives. We do not 
know when Crzomepes flourished, or in what connexion he stood 
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with Alexandria. ‘Some have supposed that he lived in the 
Augustan age,’ others have placed him in the fourth century,’ 
and good arguments have been adduced for referring him to a 
still later period.* He either knew nothing of Ptolemy, or has 
passed him over in silence for some reason of his own.’ His 
work “onthe spherical theory of the heavenly bodies’ (ckuckAuKn 
Mewpia petew@pwv) is based principally on Eratosthenes and 
Poseidonius. There is also a good deal of uncertainty as to 
the date of DiopHantus, who occupies the same place with 
regard to arithmetical algebra that Euclid does with regard to 
geometry. While one eminent writer would place him ‘towards 
the end ‘of the fifth century of our era at the earliest,’® others 
have determined his date approximately to the reign of Julian 
(A.D. 361—363),° and this seems to us most probable.’ Of the 
thirteen ‘books on arithmetic (apiOunrixkwv (iPXia) attributed 
to him,'we have only the first six, and the thirteenth, which is 
on polygonal numbers. 

The mathematical commentator and compiler, Parrus of 
Alexandria, is expressly stated to have flourished in the reign of 
Theodosius (a.p. 379—395).° Besides a fragment of his com- 
mentaries on Ptolemy,’ he has left us the last six of the eight 
books ‘of his ‘ Mathematical Collections’ (ua@nuarical ovvayw- 
yat),” which are a series of extracts from a great number of 





1 This is the opinion of Bayer, Bailly, Delambre, and Laplace. A still earlier 
date is assigned to him by Montucla (Hist. de la Mathém. I. p. 279). 

.* Letronne argues that he could not have flourished earlier than a.p. 186, and 
infers that he must have been subsequent to Ptolemy (Journal d. Sav, 1821, p. 713). 

3 Riccioli (Almag. Nov. I. pp. XXXII. 307) suggests that there were two writers 
of the name, one who lived soon after Poseidonius, the other, who wrote the 
xuknxy Oewpla, after A.D. 390. 

4 See Delambre, Hist. de l’Astr. anc. I. c. 12. 

5 Professor De Morgan in Smith’s Dictionary, I. p. 1050, apparently because 
he is not mentioned by Pappus and Proclus. 

6 Abulfaragius, Hist. Dynast. p. 141, ed. Pocock ; Saxe, Onomast. I. p. 417. 

7 Suidas (s.v. “fvarla) says that Hypatia éypayev bréurnua els Acédartor, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Diophantus referred to was not the celebrated 
arithmetician, who was therefore older than Hypatia, and in all probability one of 
her immediate predecessors. 

8 Suidas, s.v. Idamos, ’Adetavdped’s, pidécodgos, yeyovwas xara Tov mperpotepor 
Qcodécroy Tov Bacrréa dre kal Oéwy 6 Prdcogos Fxuafer. 

® Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. VIII. pp. 208 sqq. 

10 This work has not yet been published complete in the original text. 


—— 
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works, and are of the highest importance for the history of 
mathematics.’ * 

That Turon of Alexandria was a contemporary of Pappus 
is known from the distinct statement of Suidas,? and from the | 
fact that he observed an eclipse of the sun and of the moon in 
A.D. 365. He is often confused with Theon of Smyrna, a 
mathematician and Platonist of the time of Hadrian.’ His 
writings are Commentaries on Euclid, Aratus, and Ptolemy, the 
last being his most considerable work.* 

The celebrity of Theon is obscured by that of his daughter 
Hyratta, whose sex, youth, beauty, and cruel fate, have made 
her the most interesting martyr of philosophy.’ After receiving 
instruction in mathematics from her father, who was a professor 
at the Museum in his native city, she went to Athens, where 
she became such a proficient in the Platonic philosophy, that, 
on her return to Alexandria, she presided in the public schools 
there, and taught at once the mathematics of Apollonius and 
Diophantus, and the philosophy of Ammonius and Plotinus. 
Her influence over the studious and educated classes in 
Alexandria, especially the intimacy which subsisted between 
her and the prefect Orestes, excited the hatred) and jealousy 
of the narrow-minded and unprincipled archbishop ; and 
Cyril found no difficulty in directing the brutal violence of a 
superstitious mob against one who was described as an enemy 
of the faith and its ministers. Headed by an ecclesiastic 
named. Peter, a band of fanatics attacked Hypatia, in the spring 
of A.D. 415, as she was passing through the streets in her 
chariot, dragged her to one of the churches, where they pulled 
her clothes from her back, and then cast her out into the street, 
pelted her to death with fragments of earthenware, tore her 





1 See Montucla, Hist. d. Mathém. I. pp. 328 sqq. 

2 s.v. Ildamos ut supra, and s.v. O¢wr" cbyxpovos 5é dary 7G pirorddy. 

% Every question connected with Theon of Smyrna is fully discussed in J. J. de 
Gelder’s edition of his ra Kar’ dpiOunrixhy xphoma els rhy rod IINdrwvos dvdyrwow, 
Lugd. Bat. 1827 ; all the writers of the name of Theon are enumerated in pp. 
XXIT. sqq. ; 

4 See Delambre, vol. II. pp. 550—616. 

5 She appears as the heroine of a powerful and suggestive fiction in Mr. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face, 
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body to pieces, and committed her mutilated remains to the 
flames." ¢ 

§ 3. The murder of Hypatia was a summary measure for 
silencing heathen enlightenment. In the following century, a 
more elaborate and harmless attempt was made to obviate the 
difficulties which the system of Ptolemy created in the minds of 
devout Christians. Cosmas InpicopLeustts is the name given 
to an orthodox book of geography and travels which appeared 
in the middle of the sixth century, and was expressly designed 
to vindicate the Scriptural account of the world. It is very 
possible that both parts of this name are merely descriptive 
designations, the former indicating the author as a general 
cosmographer, and the latter pointing to his travels in the 
Indian ocean. Photius? describes the work, without any 
author’s name, as ‘the book of Christians, an exposition on 
the Octateuch’ (Xptoriavwv Pisroc, Eppnveta cic thy Oxra- 
revyov), the latter part of the title referring to its connexion 
with the eight books of Ptolemy’s geography.’ In the manu- 
scripts it is called ‘the topography of Christians’ (roroypagia 
Xpiortavwv). . It is divided into twelve books, and its object is 
to show, in opposition to Ptolemy, and in accordance with 
the Scriptures, that the world is not a sphere, but an oblong 
plain, covered by a vaulted roof or firmament, and surrounded 
by an ocean, beyond which, inéer alia, is the Paradise of Adam. 
The sun and moon are supposed to perform their daily course 
under the cupola, and, with the planets, revolve around a conical 
mountain to the north. In the summer, the sun takes a turn round 
the summit of the said cone, and is therefore concealed from our 
view only for a short period of night; im the winter, he circum- 





1 See Gibbon (VI. p. 14); he translates the words: déorpdxo.s dvetdov kal pednddv 
dvacrdoavres, &e., ‘her flesh was scraped from her bones with sharp oyster-shells,’ 
and his learned editor, Dr. W. Smith, says, ‘her throat was probably cut with an 
oyster-sheil.’ There is no reason to suppose that dcrpaxoy ever meant ‘an oyster- 
shell’ (8crpeov), nor would oysters abound in Alexandria. The mob used fragments 
of tiles and broken earthenware instead of stones, which they would not so readily 
find on that sandy shore. 2 Cod. XXXVI. p. 21. 

3 We are quite unable to understand what the writer in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, 
I. p. 864, means by saying ‘the latter (7.e. the reference to the Octateuch), because 


the first part of the work treats of the tabernacle of Moses and other things described 
in the Pentateuch.’ 
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navigates the base, which is a longer operation. In one par- 
ticular he has given rise to a tissue of absurdities even greater 
than his own; for he has led to the belief, gravely maintained 
within the last few years, that the comparatively recent 
inscriptions in the peninsula of Sinai, are the records of a 
primeval language.’ With all this nonsense, which occupies the 
greater part of the book, the cosmographer gives us some 
valuable information respecting Ceylon and India, which he had 
visited, especially with regard to the diffusion of Christianity in 
those distant countries. The book is also interesting, as 
showing how soon the doctrine of an infallible literature, and of 
Church authority, leads to an interference with the most certain 
results of science and observation. 

§ 4. We have seen how the bucolic writers of the Alex- 
andrian school combined the erotic element with the views of 
pastoral life, which they endeavoured to paint. When 
rhetorical prose superseded verse composition, the greater 
facility of the style not unnaturally led to the substitution of 
more detailed narratives and adventures for the brief scenes of 
the eclogue, or love-poem, and the sophist, who would have been 
a poet in the time of Callimachus and Theocritus, became the 
writer of a love-story or. prose-romance in the declining period 
of Greek literature. It would be scarcely possible to ascertain 
when prose fictions were first introduced among the Greeks. 
Photius, who considers Antonius Diocengs as the father of all 
Greek romances,’ does not know when he lived; and his con- 
jecture that he flourished not very long after the time of 
Alexander Severus,’ may or may not be well founded. It is 
more likely that he was one of the sophists who lived about the 
time which we are considering. His story was called ‘on the 





1 We refer to the theory lately put forth by the Rev. C. Forster respecting the 
antiquity and authorship of the Sinaitic inscriptions. Bunsen says (Christianity 
and Mankind, III, 231) that Cosmas ‘ could find nobody able to read the characters, 
and hence concluded them to be the records of the Israelites on their passage 
through the desert.’ On Mr, Forster’s extravagances the remarks of Bunsen (pp, 
238, 9) are an adequate comment. 

2 Cod. CLXVI. p. 364: 6 TGv roodrwy mhacudrwv rarip. 

3 Jbid.: ob May rbppw rdv xpsvev Tod Baci\éws *AXeEdvdpov. Some have supposed 
that Photius is referring to Alexander the Great, but the Roman name of Diogenes 
sufficiently refutes this notion, 

Vou. IIT. AA 
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incredible things beyond Thule’ (rév vrip OovAny amiorww 
Adyor x6’), in twenty-four books, and recites the wonderful 
adventures of Deinias and Dercyllis. The first ascertained 
beginning of this style of light reading, which occupies so large 
a space in the catalogues of modern libraries, was in the time of 
the emperor Trajan, when a Syrian or Babylonian freedman of 
the name of Iampiicuus—of course to be distinguished from 
the Neo-Platonist of the same name’—published a love story, 
called ‘the Babylonian adventures’ (BaSvAwyiaxa), according 
to Suidas,? but designated by Photius, to whom we owe an 
analysis of the plot, as ‘a dramatic fiction’ (Spaparixor).* It is 
an account of the lives and adventures of Rhodanes and Sinonis, 
with the latter of whom Garmus, king of Babylon, becomes 
enamoured ; whence the second title. Another work of the same ° 
kind has come down to us under the name of XeNopHon of 
Ephesus, of whose age we know nothing. It is not even certain 
that there ever was an author so called, and it is supposed that 
the writer took the name of Xenophon, merely because he 
imitated the style of the well-known Athenian. His romance 
is called ‘the Ephesian adventures’ ('Egeovaxa), and tells of the 
loves of Anthia and Abrocomes.* The local titles of these story- 
books were probably suggested by ‘the Milesian adventures’ 
(MtAnotaxa), collected by Dionysius and AristeipEs of Miletus, 
much older writers, whose age, however, is unknown. Par- 
THENIUS Of Nicea, who is supposed to have lived in the 
Augustan age, and who dedicates his little work ‘on amatory 
affections’ (wept gpwrukov waQOnuarwy) to Cornelius Gallus, 
derives some of his sketches from ‘the Milesian adventures’ of 
Hegesippus,’ and cites also Naxian,° Pallenian,’ Lydian,‘ Trojan,’ 
and Bithynian” tales. On the same principle, Hetsoporvus of 





1 See above, p. 202. 2 s.v. “IduBduxos. 3 Phot. Cod. XCIV. p. 235, 

¢ Lapaume considers this romance the original of the story of Romeo and Juliet 
(Pref. ad Erot. de Apoll. Tyr. Fab, p. 603). 

5 Parthenii Frotica, c. 16, p. 14, ed Hirschig. 1856: torope? ‘Hyjourros 
Manowaxéy a’. So also c. 14, p. 12: loropet’Apiororédns cal of ra Midnovakd. 

8 e.g. p.g: H leropia EXjPOn ex ris d’ Avipicxov Naitaxdy. Cf. c. 19, p. 16. 

7 c. 6, p. 6: lorope? Qeoyévns kal ‘Hynourmos év Tahdynvaxois. 

8 c. 33, p. 21: loropet RdvOos Avocaxois. 

® c. 4, p. 5: Kegddwr 6 Tepylfios év Tpwexois. 

10 ©, 35, p. 22: loropet AokAnmiddns 6 Mupeavds BiOunaxay d. 
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Emesa, the most important romance writer in the age which we 
are now considering, entitled his love tale ‘the ithiopic 
adventures’ (Ai@tomtka). This author was the son of Theodosius, 
and belonged, if we may judge from an expression which he 
uses, to a family of priests of the sun.’ He was, however, a 
Christian, and became bishop of Tricca in Thessaly, about the 
end of the fourth century.’ His novel, which is, perhaps, the 
best of its class, is elegantly written, and has, no doubt, served 
as a model both for the Greek romances of the following age, 
and for the fictions of the seventeenth century. Its subject is 
the amours and adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea. The 
following is a sketch of the plot. A noble Thessalian, Theagenes, 
and Chariclea, a Delphian priestess, fall in love at first sight 
(aro rhe dWewc), and, with the aid of an Egyptian priest, 
Calasius, an elopement takes place. The lovers fall into the 
hands of pirates and robbers, whose chief in each case falls in 
love with Chariclea. Eventually they all find their way to 
Egypt. They are carried off by an invasion of the thiopians ; 
and as Theagenes is about to be offered as a victim to the sun, 
and Chariclea to the moon, the latter asks leave to defend 
herself before Sisimithrus, the chief of the gymnosophists. It 
_ turns out that she is the daughter of the Aithiopian king, whose 
wife had brought forth a white daughter,’ from thinking of a 
Greek statue, and had intrusted the child to Sisimithrus, with 
certain tokens to enable her eventually to recognize it; he had’ 
given the infant to Calasius, Calasius to Charicles, and Charicles 
had brought her up as his own daughter. Theagenes is also 
released from his sentence, human sacrifices are abolished for 
ever, and the lovers are united, according to the legitimate 
practice of novel writers. The story, as will be seen even from 
this account of it, is ingeniously absurd; but the descriptions 
are often very beautiful,’ and it has the merit of sinning less 





1 Athiop. X. fin. p. 412, ed. Hirschig.: dvhp Polug "Eveonvis, rav dd’ “HYXiov 
vévos, Qeodoclov mais, ‘Hdlodwpos, 

® Socrates, H. HE. V. 22. 

3 This marvellous incident is borrowed by Tasso in the case of his Clorinda, 
Gerus. Lib. XII. 23 sqq. 

4 The following brief picture of the subsidence of a favourable breeze towards » 
evening is a fair specimen of the writer's power of word-painting (dithiop. V. 23, 
P. 312): fw per Hin THs hucpas Sre dpdrpou Body éhevdepot ynrdvos, 65 Avemos rijs 
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against morality and good taste than the rest of the Greek love | 
stories. 

§ 5. Of the age of Acuitizs Tartus, or Starius, we know 
nothing beyond that which is supplied by the obvious fact that 
he directly imitated Heliodorus, and must therefore have been 
subsequent to him. He was probably a contemporary of 
Muszus, who also imitates Heliodorus, and who did not 
compose his poem before the middle of the fifth century. 
Suidas states that Achilles was born a pagan, but became 
eventually a Christian and a bishop... Whether this is true or 
not, the romance by which he is known bears no marks of the 
influence of ecclesiastical literature. It is the work of a heathen 
sophist, whose main business is to form his style on the best 
pagan models, and who especially imitates the diction of Plato. 
If Achilles had been a bishop, the improbable story that 
Heliodorus was obliged to choose between recalling his book 
or resigning his see,” would be much more applicable to him, for 
his romance is infinitely more likely to corrupt the morals of 
youth than that of the bishop of Tricca. The story is entitled 
‘the adventures of Leucippe and Cleitophon’ (ra kara 
Aevkiarny kat KXetrogerra), in eight books. Its chief merit 
consists in the descriptions in which it abounds; the incidents 
are complicated and tedious, and the character of the hero is 
below contempt. The probability of the narrative is quite 
overthrown by the awkward machinery. The hero, Cleitophon, 
tells his own story, from the third chapter of the first book, 
down to the end of the romance, without any interruption from 
the unknown listener, who happens to be looking, with him, at 
a picture of the rape of Europa. The dramatis persone are | 
Hippias of Tyre, who has two children by different mothers, 
Cleitophon and Calligone; Sostratus, the brother of Hippias, 
his wife Panthia, and his daughter Leucippe; Cleinias, the 
cousin of Cleitophon; a cunning slave, Satyrus; Menelaus, an 





dyav hopas @kAage kai car’ édlyov évdidods Ampaxrés re cal wadaxds Tois icrlots 
évérurte kal coBGy wGddov } mpowOGy Fhv dOdvnv rédos els yadhvny eFexwhOn, 
Kabdrep TG HAly ovycaradvéuevos 7 aGdyOécrepoy elreiv, rots émidudxovew barnpe- 
TOUMEVOS. 

1 s.v.’AxAdeds Zrdrios,’ ANe~avipeds, 6 ypdWas ra xara Aevxlaany cal Kdecro- 


pivra kal Gdda épwrika év BiBrlas H. Téyover oxarov Xpioriavds xal ’Exickoros. 
2 Nicephorus, H. £. XII. 34. 
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Egyptian, whose acquaintance Cleitophon makes when he runs 
away with Leucippe from Berytus to Alexandria; certain pirates 
and soldiers; Melitte, a supposed widow of Ephesus, but 
residing at Moxsievies who falls in love with Cleitophon, and 
induces him to marry her, in the belief that Leucippe is dead ;! 
Thersander, the kusband of Melitte, who had escaped feom 
shipwreck without her knowledge; and Sosthenes, the slave of 
Thersander. All these parties make their entries on the stage 
with melodramatic exactuess ; everybody appears at the critical 
time ; and, in spite of all difficulties, the lovers are united at 
the outa of the piece. 

§ 6. It is extremely doubtful whether the name of Lduyor, 
which is given to the author of the pastoral romance of 
‘ Daphnis and Chloe’ (romenxa ra xara Aagvw kai Xdonv), 
was ever the designation of any Greek author.’ It has been 
supposed that, as the Florentine manuscript describes the tale as 
AcoBiaxay épwrikov Aoyou 8’, the alleged name of the author is 
simply a false reading of the last word of this title.® If the 
author was really called Longus, he was probably a freedman of 
one of the many Roman families who bore this cognomen ; and, 
to say nothing of the grammarian Velius Longus, it was found 





1 As a specimen of the machinery by which the details of the plot are worked 
out, it may be sufficient to cite the incident by which Cleitophon is convinced of 
the death of Leucippe (lib, V. c. 7). The pirates had carried her off from Alex- 
andria, and her lover was pursuing in another vessel. When the pirates saw that 
they were pressed, they beheaded a female in sight of their pursuers, and threw 
her body into the sea, exclaiming, ‘here is your prize’ (/50d 7d G0Xov buGr). This, 
and the appearance of a ship which comes to the aid of the pirates, is sufficient to 
stop the pursuit of Cleitophon, and he does not see Leucippe again until he goes 
to Ephesus as the husband of Melitte, and finds her there as a slave on Ther- 
sander’s estate. 

2 The best account of ‘the Pastoral Romance of Longus’ is to be found in 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, vol. I. pp. 277—295. The initials at the end of the 
article show that it is by the same eminent scholar who contributed the paper on 
‘ the later ages of heathen philosophy’ to the second volume of the same miscel- 
lany—namely, Professor Malden. He has treated the subject with the learning of 
a philologer and the genius of a poet. 

3 This is suggested by Schéll, Hist. de la Litt. Gr. VI. p. 238, and the sug- 
gestion is adopted by Jacobs in his German version, and by Seiler in his edition of 
Longi Pastoralia, Lipsie, 1835. The last writer says (Pref. p. ILI., note) that 
the best MS. begins and ends with Néyou mojerixGv instead of ‘Ape and that 
Stephens cites two copies, in one of which the heading was \éyou, in the other 
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in the families of the Sulpicu, Duilii, Sempronii, and Porcii ; 
and a L. Manlius Vulso Longus was consul in a.v.c. 256. Be 
this as it may, we know nothing of the author’s life or date. 
The book itself shows that he was a clever and well-read sophist 
of the school of Lucian and the Philostrati ; and the style and 
tone of the novel, no less than its proper title AcoPaxa, or 
‘Lesbian adventures,’ place it in the same class with the 
Akthiopica of Heliodorus. 

In the introduction, the writer gives the following account of 
the occasion of his story: ‘As I was hunting in Lesbos, in a 
grove of the nymphs I saw a sight—the most beautiful of all 
that I saw—the representation of a picture—a story of love. 
Beautiful was also the grove, thickly planted, blooming with 
flowers, and well watered ; one fountain nourished all, both the 
flowers and the trees. But the picture was still more charming, 
exhibiting both extraordinary and wonderful love adventures : 
so that many foreigners came on the report of it, both to make 
their supplications to the nymphs, and to see the painting.’ 
After describing some of the incidents, he says: ‘ Having 
noticed many other circumstances, all relating to love, a desire 
seized me to write a book corresponding to the picture (ay7i- 
ypayat ty ypagy). And when I had sought out for myself 
an interpreter of the painting, I elaborated four books, as an 
offering, on the one hand, to Love, and the Nymphs, and Pan ; 
and, on the other hand, as a possession (krnua, in imitation of 
Thucydides), full of entertainment for all men, which will heal 
him who is love-sick, cheer him that is moody, remind him 
who has loved, and teach him that has not loved. For, assuredly, 
‘no one has escaped love, or will escape it so long as beauty is 
and eyes see. To us may the gods grant to be temperate our- 
selves, and to write the loves of others.’ The plot is very 
simple. A goatherd at Mitylene finds a beautiful boy, and two 
years after a shepherd finds a fair female infant. These two 
foundlings, who are called Daphnis and Chloe, tend the goats 
and sheep respectively of their preservers, and fall into most 
unsophisticated love with one another. The greater part of the 
story is taken up with their childish efforts to understand and 
realize the passion which inspires them. After sundry adven- 
tures, the proprietor of the soil makes his appearance, and it 
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turns out that Daphnis is his son: and at a feast given by the 
father, one of the guests, another ri¢h man, discovers that Chloe 
is his daughter. The pastoral lovers are married, and in their 
more luxurious life which follows, they do not forget the rustic 
simplicity of their youthful days; they worship the Nymphs, 
and Pan, and Love; they call their son and daughter Philo- 
peemen and Agele; and make the boy suck a she-goat, as 
Daphnis had done; while the girl, like Chloe, is placed under 
the nursing care of an ewe. And the grotto, which suggested 
the story to Longus, was of course adorned by the happy pair 
with the pictorial representations of their early life and adven- 
tures. 

The whole tone and subject matter of this romance show that 
its author had diligently studied the erotic, elegiae, and bucolic 
poetry of the Alexandrian age. That it was, in fact, only a 
poem in rhetorical form is indicated by the beautiful little 
allegory, which the author puts into the mouth of Philetas, even 
showing by the name the poetical imitation which he intended.' 
In spite of its many grave blemishes, it is impossible to read 
the Lesbiaca of Longus without feeling some admiration for the 
genius of the author. It produces an effect not unlike that of 
the best pieces of Theocritus. There cannot indeed be a better 
testimony to its literary merits, than that which is furnished by 
the fact that it has given birth to a long series of direct imita- 
tions. It has been the model of the Sireine of D’Urfé, of the 
Diana of Montemayor, of the Aminta of Tasso, of the Pastor 
Fido of Guarini, and of the Gentle Shepherd of Allan Ramsay, 
—French, Italian, and English translations having made it a 
familiar book of entertainment since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It is also generally agreed that the Paul et Virginie of 
Saint Pierre is a refined and passionate reproduction of Daphnis 
and Chloe, with special reference of course to the half concealed 
object of the book, to represent plebeian nature at war with 
aristocratic convention, an object which gave the French romance 
so much importance at the time of its first appearance in 1788, 
We regret to add that the pastoral of Longus has many points 





1 This allegory is elegantly rendered in Spenserian verse in the paper to which 
we have referred: Knight's Qu. Mag, I. p. 292. 
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in common with the vile book of Louvet, which appeared at the 
same time as Paul et Virginie, and to which the historian of the 
French Revolution assigns a parallel importance.’ 

§ 7. Whatever doubt there may be as to the personal identity 
of Longus, there is no doubt at all that Cuanrrton, of Aphro- 
disias, is the feigned name’ of the erotic novelist, to whom we owe 
the romance of Chereas and Callirrhoe. He pretends to have 
been the secretary of Athenagoras, who is mentioned by Thucy- 
dides* as a Syracusan orator, the opponent of Hermocrates ; and 
the daughter of the latter is the heroine of the piece. The 
romance is less known by its merits than by the very elaborate 
commentary, of which D’Orville made it the vehicle and excuse.* 
The age of the author is not ascertained, but it seems to us, 
from internal evidence, that it belongs to the same school as the 
romance of Achilles Tatius, and was perhaps suggested by it. 
We have a revival in the tomb, with happier results than that 
of Juliet, and the usual intervention of robbers. 

To the same class we refer the frigid romance of ‘ the adven- 
tures of Hysmine and Hysminia’ (ro cal’ “Yopivny cai “Your- 
viay Spaya), attributed to a writer differently named Emaruivs, 
Evmaruivs, or Evstaruivs (the first being the most probable),” 
and described as either a Macrembolite (MaxpepPoXirne), which 
would make him Byzantine, or a Parembolite (IIapeuPoXirne), 
which would make him an Egyptian, from the city Paremboli 
near Cyrene. He calls himself a man of the highest rank (rpwro- 
vw<edréomoc, protonobilissimus), and chief keeper of the archives 
(uéyac yaproptAaé), which sound like Byzantine titles. The 
age of the romance has been fixed as late as the twelfth century.® 





1 Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, vol. I. pp. 84, 85. 

2 There was a town called Aphrodisias in Caria, but it is obvious that the writer 
merely announces himself as one who combined the Graces with the Goddess of 
love. 3 VI. 35, 36. 

* D’Orville’s edition of Chariton was published at Amsterdam in 1750, in three 
volumes 4to. F. A. Wolf calls the commentary ‘a corn-bin of erudition’ (ein 
Futterkasten von Gelehrsamkeit) (Vorleswngen, II. p. 324). 

5 All that can be said about this author is collected by P. Le Bas, A ventwres de 
Hysmine et Hysminias par Eumathe Macrembolite, traduites du Grec, Paris, 1828, 
and by F. Osann, Prolegomena ad Eustathii Macrembolite de amoribus Hysminie 
et Hysmines drama ab se edendwm, Gisse, 1855. 

6 F. A. Wolf, regards him as belonging to the middle ages: Vorleswngen, II. p. 
324. 
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We should be disposed to placé it in the sixth. But, in any 
case, it is the most recent, as it is the least interesting of these 
romances. The story is tedious to the utmost degree, and the 
style is not only both affected and careless, but deformed by 
the most wearisome tautology. It has been remarked that the 
adjective oXo¢ occurs in almost every other period.' 

It is uncertain to what age we must refer the romance 
entitled the ‘ history of Apollonius king of Tyre,’ which God- 
frey of Viterbo, towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
inserted in his Pantheon or Universal Chronicle; but it bears 
internal marks of a Greek original,? and probably belonged to 
the fictions of the Byzantine age. A Christian named Sym- 
posius has been supposed to have been the author.’ It has a 
peculiar interest for Englishmen, for it is introduced by Gower 
in his Confessio Amantis, and has furnished Shakspere with 
the materials for one of the earliest of his plays—‘ Pericles or 
Pyrocles prince of Tyre.’* 

§ 8. Besides their favorite practice of forging letters attri- 
buted to eminent men, the Greek sophists indulged in the more 
harmless amusement of inditing letters professedly fictitious, and 
_ Intended only to serve the same purpose as a romance. The 
two best known of these epistolographers are AucrrpHRon and 
ARISTENETUS, 

It cannot be proved, with regard to either of these writers, 
that we have his genuine name. It is quite possible that it 
was a part of the fiction to assume the name of a sophist, as 
well as those of the supposed correspondents. Aristenetus 
makes Alciphron a correspondent of Lucian. It is therefore 
probable that there was a well-known sophist of that name in 





1 This is Casaubon’s character of the book (Casauboniana, p. 13): ‘est sane 
ejusmodi, quem legisse me non peeniteat, non legisse haud magni faciam, Inven- 
tiones frigidiuscule ; narrationes fere duoede?’s kal miBavdv od« Exovea. Dictio 
negligens sepe interdum affectata putidiuscule. Verbis quibusdam et phrasibus 
ad satietatem scriptor iste utitur. Vix aliquot periodos reperias sine nomine 8)os,’ 

2 See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. VI. p. 821, (lib. V. c. 6 ad fin.); Tyrwhitt’s note in 
his introductory discourse to the Canterbury Tales, p. 126, Pickering’s edition ; 
and Lapaume’s Prefatiuncula to his new edition of the rotica de Apollonio Tyrio 
Fabula, Paris, 1856. 

3 Barth, Advers. LVIII. 1. 

4 The Greek name, Desdemona (Avodaluova) shows that Othello also came from 
a Greek original: see New Cratylus, § 180. 
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the second century. But it does not follow that the same 
sophist wrote the letters attributed to him. Again, there was 
an eminent sophist called Aristenetus, who lost his life when > 
Nicomedia was destroyed by the earthquake in a.p. 358, and 
whom Libanius praises. But the epistolographer does not justify 
the encomium, and he could not have been a contemporary of 
Libanius, for he refers to the pantomimist Caramallus,' a con- 
temporary of Sidonius Apollinaris,? who died in a.p. 484. If, 
then, the sophist, who wrote the letters bearing the name of 
Aristenetus, assumed that name, and lived a century at least 
after the person whose person he represented, he may have 
committed a similar anachronism with regard to the episto- 
lary sophist whom he imitated, or that sophist himself may 
have taken the name of an older Alciphron. Whatever con- 
clusion we may come to respecting the authorship of these 
collections of fictitious letters, there can be no doubt that they 
belong to the same class as the erotic romances. They are, in 
fact, to the stories of Heliodorus and his followers what the 
Heroidum Epistole of Ovid are to the narrative love-poems of 
the Alexandrian school. 

The letters of Alciphron are about 100 in number, and they 
are divided into three books. They represent classes of the 
older Greek community, and are valuable from the glimpses 
which they give of social life, the materials being mostly derived 
from the remains of the middle and new comedy. The most 
lively are those supposed to be written by celebrated Hetere, 
especially those from Glycera to Menander. The style is a 
careful imitation of the best Attic. 

The erotic epistles of Aristeenetus are divided into two books, 
the first containing twenty-eight and the second twenty-two 
letters. There is but little skill in the personification. In 
fact, the epistles have merely the form of such communications, 
being really narratives and descriptions, sometimes humourous 
and sometimes sentimental, put into the framework of a corre- 
spondence. No sensible change would be made in any one of 
them if this formal machinery were removed. The language is 
often a mere cento of phrases taken from Plato, Lucian, Plu- 





1 Aristenetus, I. 26. . .2 Sidon. Apoll. Carm. XXIII. 267. 
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tarch, Philostratus, Alciphron, and even Xenophon the Ephesian, 
and the whole work produces the effect of a series of schoolboy 
exercises, 

§ 9. While some of the sophists were amusing themselves 
and their readers by clothing in facile and rhetorical prose the 
erotic and bucolic subjects which a purer age had thought 
better adapted to .poetry, an Egyptian boldly revived the 
mythographic epos, which had been cultivated at Alexandria in 
the earliest days of the Museum. This was Nonnus,' of Pano- 
polis, who is considered as the founder of a school, the last 
which entered methodically on the old field of heathen Greek 
poetry. He is mentioned by Agathias, who flourished in the 
second half of the sixth century, as one of the recent poets 
(véor),? and there is no particular reason to doubt the correctness 
of the supposition that he was the Nonnus whose son Sosena is 
recommended as a well educated young man* in one of the 
letters of Synesius. If so he flourished at the commencement 
of the fifth century. Besides the heathen epic, which we are 
about to consider, he has left us a metrical paraphrase of St. 
John’s Gospel. And the only way of accounting for such 
. inconsistent productions of the same pen is to suppose that, like 
Achilles Tatius, he was not converted till his latter days, and 
that the metrical gospel was an effort of his old age. 

The epic poem, which, in accordance with the terminology 
of the age, is called ‘Dionysian adveutures’ (Atovyotaca or 





1 M. le comte de Marcellus, the enthusiastic editor and translator of this poet, 
insists on his being called Nonnus, not Nonnos (les Dionysiaques ow Bacchus, Grec 
et Francais, Paris, 1856, p. 1V.).. This does not appear to us a question of much 
importance. It is of more consequence to know that the term signified ‘a saint, 
or spiritual superior.’ ‘Priores juniores suos fratres nominent ; juniores autem 
priores suos nonnos vocent, quod intelligitur paterna reverentia’ (Reg. Sti 
Benedicti, apud Marcellum, p. VIII.). Hence we should conclude in favour of 
the Christianity of the poet of Panopolis. 

2 IV. 128: xal of véor rapadaBdvres cvvddovew* dy 5) kal Névvos 6 éx rijs Tavds 
Ths Alyurrlas yeyevnuévos év tit Trav olxelwy mompudrwv, drep abrG Avovuoiaxd 
érwviuacrat. Marcellus (p. TX.) translates olxelwy momudrwr, ‘compositions 
patriotiques.’ But this seems to be a mistake. Agathias must mean ‘ poems 
peculiar to himself,’ ¢.¢, either in subject or metrical structure. 

3 Epist. 102: 5d Noywr trpadévra cal avénbévra, Of. Ep. 43. 

4 This MeraBodh Tod car’ "Iwdvvnv Evayyedlou was, owing to its subject, often 
republished and much studied in the first centuries after the revival of literature. 
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Baocapixa),is an enormous farrago of learning’ on the well-worked 
subject of Bacchus, with which the author has connected a good 
deal of miscellaneous mythology, Thus the first six of the 
forty eight books, into which it is divided, are occupied with the 
rape of Europa, the battle with the giants, the mythic history 
of Thebes, and other legends; and the birth of Bacchus is 
not given till the seventh book.? The main subject is one which 
would interest an Egyptian from the parallelisms of Bacchus and 
Osiris ; it had furnished abundant materials to the older Greek 
poets ; and since the time of Alexander it had become usual to 
connect the history of the god with that of the great eastern con- 
queror. In one sense it may certainly be admitted that Nonnus 
makes the most of it. His great merit, however, is the system- 
atic perfection to which he brought the Homeric hexameter. He 
had the good judgment to recognize the impossibility of writing 
modern Greek according to the rules of the Homeric metre, and 
he introduced some changes which made the hexameter at once 
more regular and more harmonious. The metrical innovations 
of Nonnus have been thus described by a modern scholar.’ He 
increased the number of dactyls in the verse; instead of a 
penthemimeral ceesura he introduced a trochaic czsura in the 





1 It has been supposed that Nonnus derived some of his materials from Indian 
sources, and in the earlier days of European Sanscritism, Wilford and Sir W. 
Jones did not hesitate to seek a direct parallelism between the Dionysiacs of 
Nonnus, and the Mahabhdrata or Ramdyana. But not to speak of the improbability 
of the hypothesis that an Egyptian of the sixth century made himself acquainted 
with Indian poetry, there is not a sufficient resemblance between his conceptions 
and those of the Brahmins to justify the belief that he borrowed from any such 
sources. See Marcellus, Introduction, pp. L., LI. .The Indian names intro- 
duced in the twenty-sixth book show very few traces of a direct derivation from 
native sources. 

2 Marcellus, however, maintains that Nonnus is eminently systematic: ‘il a une 
methode exacte, un plan bien congu, tracé sans confusion, suivi sans désordre,’ 
Introduction, p. LIT. 

3 Hermann, post Orphica, pp. 690 sqq.: ‘Nonnus seu quisquis alius melioris 
discipline auctor fuit, spondeorum pondus cum dactylorum volubilitate commu- 
tavit, caesuram introduxit trochaicam in tertio pede, trocheum ex quarto pede 
expulit, Atticis correptionibus liberavit hexametrum, apostrophum quantum 
potuit removit, hiatus non nisi in Homericis verborum formulis, atque in his quoque 
rarissime admisit, productiones denique brevium syllabarum in cesura plane ejecit. 
Ita etsi gravitatem antiquam amisit versus heroicus, numeros tamen recuperavit et 
rotundos et elegantes, tamque severam accepit disciplinam, ut nisi peritus non 
posset epos moliri,’ 
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third foot ; he allowed no trochaic cesura in the fourth place ; 
he did not make a vowel short before a mute and a liquid; 
he avoided elisions as far as possible; except in Homeric 
phrases he did not permit the hiatus, and very rarely admitted 
it even in these ; and altogether rejected the licence of making 
a short syllable long when the cesura fell upon it. In this 
way he introduced greater artificial regularity and exactness into 
the heroic verse, and at the same time increased its applicability 
to the modern forms of the language. And from the impulse 
which he gave to this branch of versification, he may be con- 
sidered as the founder of the school, though, from the very 
nature of the case, it was not likely to be of long duration, or 
to produce very important effects on the taste and culture of 
the age. 

§ 10. Quintus Smyrwzvs, used to be called Quintus Calaber, 
merely because Cardinal Bessarion found the first manuscript of 
his poem in the monastery of St. Nicolas at Otranto in the 
ancient Calabria. That he was a native of Smyrna we know 
from himself. For he tells us, in his poem,’ that ‘the Muses 
had inspired him with poetry before the down was spread over 
__ his cheeks, as he fed the bleating sheep in the fields of Smyrna, 
thrice as far from the Hermus as a man’s shout can be heard, 
near the temple of Diana, in a noble park, and on an upland 
neither very level nor very lofty.’ His age is not known, but 
he is, obviously an imitator of the metre of Nonnus, and pro- 
bably flourished in the fifth century. He has not taken so 
wide a range as Nonnus, but has drawn up from the best 
authorities a continuation of Homer’s J/iad down to the capture 
of Troy and the departure of the Greeks. The following are 
the subjects of the fourteen books into which this ‘ Sequel to 
Homer’ (ra pO’ “Opnpov), or ‘ Supplement to Homer’ (zapaXe- 
wopueva ‘Opnpov), is divided: (I.) Penthesilea comes to the 





1 Posthomer. XII. 308—313 : 
iets yap waodv pot évt ppect Ojxar’ dodip, 
aplv wo dudl mapja karacklivacbat tovdov, 
Lpudpvns év Sarddorer wepixruTa whra véworri, 
tpls récov "Epunou drwbev bcov Boodyros dxoicat, 
"Apréustdos rept vndv édevbeply evi kj, 
obpet 7’ odre Alnv XOapmar@ dO’ bWd0 wodd@. 
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succour of the Trojans and is slain by Achilles; (II.) Memnon 
also appears to rescue them, and meets with the same fate; 
(III.) Achilles, pursumg the Trojans to their walls, is shot by 
Apollo, whom he‘had challenged to combat, and his body and arms 
are not recovered without a great struggle; (I[V.) the funeral 
of Achilles is celebrated with games ; (V.) his arms are adjudged 
to Ulysses; Ajax goes mad and kills himself; (VI.) Diomedes 
and Ulysses are sent to secure the aid of Neoptolemus ; mean- 
while Eurypylus, the nephew of Priam, comes to his assistance 
with an army of Mysians and defeats the Greeks ; (VII.) Neo- 
ptolemus arrives; (VIII.) he has a field-day to himself and 
slays Eurypylus; (IX.) Philoctetes is brought to the camp; 
(X.) Paris is slain by Philoctetes; (XI.) the battle continues, 
and the Greeks endeavour in vain to storm Troy; (XII.) Cal- 
chas recommends them to construct the wooden horse ; after a 
battle among the gods, in the absence of Jupiter, the event 
takes place as described by Virgil, except that Sinon is muti- 
lated by the Trojans before he tells his tale; (XIII.) Troy is ~ 
taken and burnt to the ground; (XIV.) Polyxena is sacrificed 
in obedience to a vision of Achilles, and the Greeks sail home- 
ward, but are overtaken by a storm, and the fate of Ajax, the 
son of Oileus, is elaborately described. 

In this painstaking work Quintus has earned the praise of 
careful versification, and of a certain amount of ingenuity in 
his similes. But he has no epic genius; he cannot paint 
characters ; and his gods and heroes are only so many puppets, 
which he sets in motion by very visible strings. Pathos is 
quite beyond his reach. And when he aims at it with the 
strongest effort, he .almost becomes ludicrous. Thus, when 
(Enone, after refusing to heal the wound of Paris, performs upon 
herself the sacrifice of the Suttee out of regret for his death, 
a sagacious nymph standing by indulges in the reflexion that 
Paris must have been a madman to neglect such a faithful wife 
for a worthless dame like Helen.’ 

§ 11. Nonnus found in his own country two very diligent 





1X. 471: 
atpexéws Idpis Rev drdcBanos, bs udda Kedviy 
xddXure Kouptdlyny Kal aviyarye wapyov dxoirw. 
as dp’ pn Noyudy tis ava. ppévas x.T.X. 
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cultivators of his reformed hexameter on Homeric subjects, 
Co.uruus of Lycopolis; in the Thebais, who is stated to have 
flourished in the time of the emperor Anastasius I. (a.p. 491-518), 
and Trypuioporus, who is generally described as an Egyptian: 
The age of the latter is not given, but he is mentioned by one of 
the later rhetoricians’ along with Muszeus, who is referred to the 
end of the fifth century ; and his poem on the taking of Troy in- 
dicates the same style and age as the Posthomerica of Quintus. ° 

Of the works said to have been written by Coluthus,’— 
‘Calydonian adventures’ (KaAvowviaka), in six books; 
‘Persian stories’? (IIepoua); and ‘encomia in epic verse’ 
(&-yxeua)—we have no remains; and the little poem which has 
come down to us in 392 hexameters, on ‘the abduction of 
Helen’ (EXévn¢ aprayn), is not mentioned. — It is quite possible 
that it may be an extract from one of these lost books, for 
the forty-two books of Nonnus tell us that the title of a 
mythographic epos was by no means exclusive. The few lines 
which have come down to us begin with the marriage of Peleus 
aud Thetis,’ the apple of discord,’ the rivalry of the three 
goddesses,’ and so on, till Paris and Helen abscond, and leave 
Hermione,’ rather than Menelaus, to express the feelings of the 
widowed home. The author’s want of taste often renders him 
ludicrous when he means to be peculiarly impressive, and his 
ignorance is quite surprising. He makes Paris arrive by sea 
at Sparta, after having seen, as he sailed along, ‘ the cities of 
the Achzean land, Phthia the nurse of men, and the wide- 
streeted Mycene!’* The gay Lothario lands, takes a bath,’ 
and walks to Sparta with mincing steps, lest he should soil his 
feet, and slowly, lest the wind should disturb his hair!" The 





1 Suidas, s.v.: Kédovdos (v. Ké\Xovd0s), Avxorodlrns OnBaios éromowds yeyorws 
éml ray xpbvwv Bacréws ’ Avacractov. 
2 Anonym. mepl rod redelov Aéyou ; Walz. Rhet. IIT. p. 574 ; Bekker. Anecdot: 
p- 1082. 
% Suid. u.s. 4 vv. 17 sqq. 5 vv. 44 8qq. 
6 vv. 64 sqq. 7 vv. 326 sqq. 8 vy, 220, 9 v. 230. 
10 vv. 231—234: : 
Gyero pewdouévocw em’ tyverw txvos épeldwv 
uh whdes lwepodvres broxpalvowro Kovlys, 
wh woxduwv kuvénpw ériBploavres eOelpas 
dévTEpoy omevdovTos dvacré\\qev dfjrac. 
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faithless wife of Menelaus yields on the first statement of his 
errand in a speech of only twenty-five lines! In fact, the frag- 
ment has nothing to recommend it, except its harmonious 
versification according to the principles of Nonnus. 
Tryphiodorus, who was a grammarian by profession, is said 
to have written’—besides the fragment on ‘ the taking of Troy’ 
(aAwotc Tpoiac), which has come down to us in 691 verses— 
‘ Marathonian adventures’ (Mapafwvaxa) ; ‘the story of 
Hippodamia’ (ra caf’ ‘Imodapeay) ; and an ‘ Odyssey with 
omitted letters’ (Oddvocea deroypapparoc)—that is, a poeti- 
cal account of the adventures of Ulysses, in twenty-four books, 
numbered according to the letters of the alphabet, but so com- 
posed that in book a’ the letter a did not occur, and so on. 
A certain Nestor, in the reign of Septimius Severus, had written 
an ‘Iliad with omitted letters ; and no doubt Tryphiodorus 
thought this a worthy object of imitation.2 The principal 
feature in the little poem, which has come down to us, and 
which is expressly described by the author as a separate poem 
briefly and hastily written,* is to describe the adventure of the 
wooden horse. We have a very elaborate picture of the horse 
itself, as a work of art.“ The poet dwells on its golden mane ; 
its eyes of beryl and amethyst ; its open mouth champing the 
bit with white teeth, and really serving, with the nostrils, as an 
air-passage for the garrison ;° its tortoiseshell hoofs and splendid 
trappings. The Greeks within are furnished by Minerva with 
a good supper of ambrosia.“ When the treacherous machine is 
placed within the temple of Minerva, which is of course mira- 
culously expanded to receive it, Helen is brought there by 
Venus, who, in the shape of a Trojan duenna, tells her that 
Menelaus is concealed within the horse.’ She walks round, 





1 Suidas, s.v. Tpuvgiddwpos. 

2 Suidas, s.v. Néorwp Aapavieds, éx Avxtas, éroroibs, rarhp Ielcavdpov toi 
mronrod, yeyovws ért LeByjpov rod Bacidéws. "IThidda [ypdyas] Necroypduparov Froe 
doroxelwrov. dpolws 5¢ airg cal 6 Tpugibdwpos eypayer ’Oddcceav, ort yap év 
7H mpdry wh edploxerOa d, cal xara payydlay ovrws rd éxdorns éxAywmrdve 
orotxetov, 


3 v. 3—5: 
abrixa wot orevdovri todd bia wdOor aveioa 


évvere KadXtéreca’ xal dpxalny épw dvipdy 
Kexpiueévou trodeuoo Taxely NDcov dovd7. 
4 vv. 57, 102. 5 vv. 7§, 76. 6 vv, 185. 7 vv. 454 sq. 
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reminding the Greeks within of their absent wives. The other 
heroes weep in silence, but Antiohus is so much excited by the 
mention of Laodameia that he is about to reply, when Ulysses 
strangles him then and there, aud he is buried in the thigh of 
the wooden monster.' Helen is driven from the temple by the 
angry reproaches of Minerva, and, from seeking to betray them, 
suddenly becomes their accomplice.’ And Troy is taken and 
destroyed in the usual manner. From this specimen, which 
includes all that is most lively in the poem, the reader will see 
that we have not much reason to deplore the loss of the other 
works of Tryphiodorus. From his statement that the children 
of the Trojans unwittingly atoned for the sins of their fathers,’ 
it has been surmised that he was a Christian, but this is a very 
slender proof of his faith. 

§ 12. The most interesting, perhaps, of these epic productions 
of the school of Nonnus is ‘the story of Hero and Leander’ 
(ra kal’ “Hpw kai Aéavdpov), in 340 verses, which bear the 
name of Musaus. For grace of diction, metrical elegance, and 
simple pathos, which avoids all violations of good taste, this 
little canto stands far before the other poems of the same age. 
We know nothing of the history of this Muszus,*‘ but his 
imitations of the style of Nonnus* show that he was later than 
the poet of Panopolis. He is indirectly referred to by Agathias,* 
who flourished in the first half of the sixth century. Achilles 
Tatius, whose date is only approximately fixed, has a passage, 





1 vy. 485: 
kotdov broxpt artes és trxiov EvOecav trmou. 
3 v. 512. 
3 vy. 603: 
mona 5¢ vjmia Téxva pvuvOadlov dard waar [? pacrdv] 
unrépos nprdfovro, kal od voéovra ed 
dumdaxlas dwrérwor. 

4 Bernhardy, Grundriss, II. p. 263: ‘the vita in Cod. Matrit. 24, Iriarte, p. 
86,—where the article Moveatos ’EXevoivos in Suidas has the conclusion: «al rodro 
62 7d wept ‘Hpots cal Aedvipov wemlorevrat elr’ Gddov. Sidgopor yap Moveatoe 
éyévovro,—belongs to Constantine Lascaris.’ 

5 Hermann, Orph. p. 690; cf. Museus, v. 36, with Nonnus, Dionys. XVI. 
392. 

6 Niebuhr has noticed that Agathias V. 22, ad fin. is borrowed from Museus, 
Vv. 327, and the remark of Agathias V. 11: Znords ye dort wodus } wepidddAnros 
TH wojoe Kal dvouacrordry k.T.r. seems to be a general allusion to the story of 
Hero and Leander. 
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either borrowed from Muszus, or conversely adopted from the 
prose writer by the poet, or derived by both of them from 
some common source.’ And the same uncertainty belongs to 
the correspondence between him and Coluthus, Perhaps the 
most definite trace of his personal identity is the letter addressed 
by Procopius of Gaza, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixth century, to a grammarian named Muszeus; for in all the 
manuscripts of the poem the author is called a grammarian.? 
From these considerations, it seems a fair inference that Muszus 
flourished at the end of the fifth and at the beginning of the 
sixth century. 

The poem of ‘Hero and Leander’ belongs rather to erotic 
than to epic poetry. Its subject is the well-known story of 
Hero, the beautiful priestess of Venus at Sestos, and Leander, 
who was the glory of Abydos on the other side of the. water, 
and who swam across the Hellespont every evening to his fair 
bride, till at last he was drowned on a winter’s night, and his 
body cast up at the foot of Hero’s tower, who, in despair, cast 
herself down from the battlements, and died by the side of her 
lover. This tragedy of Hero and Leander, the Juliet and 
Romeo of the Dardanelles, was of much older date than 
Museeus. It was well known to Ovid,’ Virgil,‘ and Statius,° 
and had become a popular love-tale. But Muszeus is the author 
of the most complete version of the story, and he has told it in 
a manner which will bear criticism.° There is no pause in the 





1 Cf. Muszeus, vv. 92—98 : 
KddXos yap teplarvorov duwpnro.o yuvakds 
dédrepov pwepbrrecot rédXec TrepdevTos dicTod" 
ép0aduds 8 606s éorw. am’ dp0adpoi0 Bordwy 
&rxos d\oOalver kal éri ppévas dvipds dbever* 
elie 6€ ww TbTe OduBos, dvadeln, Tpduos, aldds— 
with Achill. Tatius, I. 4: «dAdos yap dftrepov tirpwoxer Bédovs, Kal did Tov 
bPOaruar els Thy Puxhy KaTappet, dpOarpds yap d5ds épwrik@ rpadpart. mdvta 5é 
wv’ elxev du00 érawos, Exmdnits, k.T.r. 
2 See Passow in his edition and translation of Muszus (Leipsig, 1810), p. 97. 
3 Heroid. XVIII. * Georg. III. 258 sqq. 
5 Theb. VI. 535, 6: 
Phryxei natat hic contemptor Ephebus 
A®quoris, et picta translucet cerulus unda, 


. § There is a lively essay on the poem by a good English scholar in Fraser’s 
Magazine for April, 1846, pp. 437 8qq. 
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brief narrative from the beginning, where the lovers meet, like 
the hero and heroine of Heliodorus and Shakspere, on a festive 
occasion,’ down to the fatal issue of Hero’s passion. The poet 
does not, like the other erotic writers, delight in his opportunity 
of describing details. There is nothing to shock the most 
delicate reader, and the grace of the language is sometimes 
enhanced by a conciseness of expression® which would have done 
credit to a better age. The ‘ Hero and Leander’ of Muszus is 
the dying swan-note of Greek poetry, the last distinct echo of 
the old music of Hellas. 





1 vv. 42 sqq. 
2 As, for example, where Hero is called (v. 287): Tdp@evos qparln, vuxln yur. 
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CHAPTER LX. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CULTIVATION OF LITERATURE AT 
BYZANTIUM. 


§ 1. Historical Sketch of Byzantine literature, from Justinian to ithe taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks. § 2. Classification of the literary productions of 
this period. § 3. Learned collectors. § 4. Lexicographers. § 5. Gram- 
marians and commentators. § 6. Sophists. § 7. Poets. §8. First class of 
Byzantine historians, or writers of Byzantine annals. §9. Second class, or 
chroniclers, § 10. Third class, or biographers. § 11. Fourth class, or anti- 
quarians. §12. Ecclesiastical historians. §13. Physiologists and physicians. 
§ 14. General restrospect of Greek literature. 


§ 1. T the commencement of the last chapter we indicated 

briefly the successive steps in the downward course of 
Greek literature at Byzantium. We must here examine, with 
somewhat more of detail, the long period of decadence which 
intervened between the accession of Justinian the first in a.p. 
527 and the taking of Constantinople in a.p. 1453. As far as 
literature is cogcerned, this period may be subdivided, as we 
hinted in the last chapter, by taking, as the commencements of 
fresh epochs, the accession of the Macedonian house in a.p. 
867; that of the Commeni in 1081; and that of the Palzologi 
in 1261; for at each of these eras a fresh stimulus was given 
to the cultivation of letters, and a new, but rather spasmodic, 
life was infused into the decrepit and moribund senility of 
Greek genius. We shall thus have four main subdivisions in 
the history of Byzantine literature properly so called: I. from 
527 to 867; II. from 867 to 1081; III. from 1081 to 1261 ; 
IV. from 1261 to 1453. 

I. The dubious glories of the reign of Justinian were followed 
by a period of corruption, tyranny, and oriental barbarism, 
which reached its darkest night in the contests between the 
image-worshippers (iconoduli), and image-breakers (iconoclaste). 
Such a state of things could furnish no pabulum for anything 
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like a national literature at Byzantium itself, and the events, 
which were going on in the world, greatly diminished the area 
over which the Greek language was still spread as the vernacular 
means of communication. In the time of Justinian the geo- 
graphical limits of the Greek language and literature included, 
besides Asia Minor, Syria, and Armenia towards the east 
and south, Egypt, with the adjoining regions of Libya, as 
far south as Abyssinia, and as far west as the Syrtes; in 
Europe, they extended over Sicily and southern Italy; and 
some fragments of Greek learning found their way as far as 
Gaul and Britain. The conquests of the Arabians in the seventh 
century caused the first diminution of this linguistic empire. 
Syria and Egypt were brought under the sway of the crescent in 
A.D. 633—638, and though there is no reason to believe the story 
that Omar burned the great library, which he is said to have 
found at Alexandria, but which was partly destroyed in the 
time of Julius Ceesar, it is certain that Joannes Purtoponvus, who 
flourished in the seventh century, and was in Egypt when the 
Arabians conquered the country, was the last who cultivated 
Greek literature at Alexandria. In Syria the native Aramaic 
took the place of the Greek, and the Syrians interpreted between 
their old and new masters.’ The influence of the Arabians 
extended along the north coast of Africa, and absorbed Sicily. 
To the north and west of Byzantium, Sclavonian and Germanic 
tribes intruded on the Greek provinces nearer to the capital, 
and confined the vernacular Hellenic to a continually decreasing 
circle. In Constantinople itself there was not much literary 
activity. Whether the library and college of the Octagon, 
which existed in the eighth century, were instituted at this 
period cannot be ascertained. But some similar and perhaps 
better educational foundation was no doubt in existence, and 
the classical writers (¢yxtxAvor) were taught with a strange 
mixture of church fathers and later rhetoricians,—Libanius and 
Basil being placed on the same footing as Demosthenes, Plu- 
tarch and Dion Cassius being preferred to Herodotus and 
Thucydides, the commentators on Hermogenes and Aphthonius 
being substituted for the rhetoric of Aristotle, and Plato and 





1 Bernhardy, Grundriss, 1. p. 477. 
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Aristotle being seen darkly, if at all, through the clouded 
glasses of Proclus, Olympiodorus, and Joannes Philoponus. 
The poetry of the age was represented by Guorce the Pisidian, 
Acatutas and Paut the Silentiary.. Procorius, the same 
Acatuias, Menanver the Protector, Nonnosus, Perrus Ma- 
GistER, Hesycutus It.iustrius, THrorHytactus Srmocarta, 
and THEOPHANES wrote memoirs and histories; Joannes Lav- 
rRENTIUs the Lydian occupied himself with Roman antiquities ; 
and Aitius, ALEXANDER Of Tralles, Paut of Aigina, and Tuxo- 
PHILUs PRroTosPaTHakIvs indited medical commentaries. Then 
came the age of ‘the image-breakers’ (717—-867), when it is 
said that Leo the Isaurian, not content with the general dis- 
couragement of literature, burned the library of the Octagon 
and abolished that college. Learning suffered even more from 
the zeal of his immediate successor, Constantine Copronymus, 
and there was no improvement until towards the close of this 
period, when Turoporus Srupitrs, Leo, and Puortvus, aided 
and encouraged by the emperor Theophilus and by Bardas, the 
uncle and colleague of Michael III., reopened a sort of univer- 
sity at Constantinople, and prepared the way for a revival of 
literature. Under the Iconoclasts, Jonn of Damascus and 
Grorce the Syncellus, or ‘associate,’ were the only writers of note, 
besides those men who form the transition to the next period. 
II. The Augustan age of Byzantine literature is that during 
which the Macedonian dynasty occupied the throne. The first 
emperor of this house, Basilius, though himself a man of no 
education, had learned to value the advantages which his low 
birth had not allowed him to enjoy, and committed his son 
Leo, ‘ the philosopher,’ to the learned instructions of Photius. 
The son of Leo, ConstanTINE PoRPHYROGENITUS, was not only 
a distinguished patron of learning, but contributed himself to 
the literature of his age. Indeed, he was rather a learned pro- 
fessor and bookmaker than the governor of a great empire. By 
the munificence of these princes,’ ‘the treasures of antiquity 
were deposited in the imperial library; by their pens, or those 
of their associates, they were imparted in such extracts and 
abridgments as might amuse the curiosity, without oppressing 





1 Gibbon, VII. p. 40. 
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the indolence, of the public. Besides the Basilics, or code of 
laws, the arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying 
the human species, were propagated with equal diligence; and 
the history of Greece and Rome was digested into fifty-three 
heads or titles, of which two only (of embassies and of virtues 
and vices) have escaped the injuries of time. In every station 
the reader might contemplate the image of the past world, apply 
the lesson or warning of each page, and learn to admire, per- 
haps to imitate, the examples of a brighter period.’ In accor- 
dance with this we find that the most valuable productions of 
these two centuries were republications of the works of ancient 
writers or extracts from them, and alphabetical glossaries cal- 
culated to illustrate them or the language in which they were 
written. Thus it gave us ‘the library’ of Puorius, the dic- 
tionary of Surpas, and the work called the Etymologicum Mag- 
num,the Chronicum Paschale, and those of Joannes Mauetas, and 
Leo Diaconvus, the medical traditions of Tarorpnanes Nonnus, 
the anthology of Constantine Cepuatas, and the abridgment of 
Dion Cassius by X1pniminus of Trebizond. We have also from 
this period the historical works of Genzstus and others, and the 
versified account of the expedition to Crete by Tuxropostius 
Diaconvs. 

III. The Commeni and their connexions of the house of 
Ducas brought to the patronage of literature the most favourable 
intentions, and some of them, especially Anna CommeEna, showed 
literary talents of no ordinary kind. But the taste of the age 
was too corrupt, and even the feeling for the grammatical pro- 
prieties of the language was too dull to admit of any sensible 
amelioration even from the example and encouragement of the 
imperial house. Of the writers of this period the most cele- 
brated in his own time was Micuart Constantine PSELLUs ; 
the most useful to us were Evstaruius of Thessalonica, and 
Joun TzErzes; and we are indebted to Grecorius or GEorGIus 
Parpus, Bishop of Corinth, for a standard work on the Greek 
dialects. But whatever the Commeni had done for the literary 
culture of Constantinople was nullified when the Franks and 
Venetians stormed and took the city in 1204, and placed on 
the imperial throne a short-lived dynasty of ignorant warriors, 
Under these Latin Emperors, Greek letters found no toleration, 
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and had to seek for encouragement in the court of Nica, to 
which the Palzologi, now the representatives of the Commeni, 
had retired on the taking of the capital. 

IV. When the Palzologi mounted the imperial throne they 
restored the outward forms of the old Greek empire, and, with 
these, endeavoured to revive the literary tastes of their ancestors, 
But the vital spark had long since fled from the body politic, 
and no imperial skill could reanimate a literature, which had 
lost for ever its intrinsic vitality.’ It was in vain that 
Manuel VIII. and Andronicus IT. combined the studies of the 
scholar with the pomp of the palace, or that John Cantacuzen 
devoted his declining years to literary leisure. It was to no 
purpose that Groree of Cyprus endeavoured to bring into 
fashion the long disused Attic dialect, that Biuemmripas wrote 
on theology or Pacnymeres on history and philosophy, that 
TuEoporus Hyrracenvs adapted the poetry of Callimachus to 
the worship of the Virgin Mary, that the MoscuoruLi composed 
treatises on grammar, that Tuomas Magister and Grorerus 
Lecarenvs compiled lexicons of Attic words, and that Dzmn- 
trius Trictinrus drew up scholia on the tragedians. The 
Greeks themselves admitted that their literary fabric had no 
longer any life in it, as was shown pretty clearly when Maximus 
Pianvupes began to translate Latin works into his own language. 
The dreadful Turk was at the gates of Constantinople. And the 
best of the native Greek scholars began to see that their occu- 
pation was gone in their own home, and that the reviving taste 
for Greek learning in Italy offered a new and more profitable 
field for their industry and talents. As early as the fourteenth 
century Leontrus Pitarus and Manve. Curysoxoras had been 
received in Italy as interpreters of their native literature, and 
the former had taught the great Florentine Boccaccio to under- 
stand and appreciate the original text of Homer.’ Greek 
manuscripts were imported in increasing numbers, especially by 
Philelphus. In the fifteenth century, when the Turks were 
gathering around Constantinople, Gzore1us Gemistus PLeruo,* 





See Hallam’s Literature of Europe, I. pp. 130, 1. 

? Hallam, l.c. I. p. 132, 

3 A treatise by Pletho, wep! dperGv, was published along with the tract rep? 
dperav kai kaxcav, by E, Fawconer, Oxonii, 1752. It has been stated to us that 
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and Turovorus Gaza were established at Florence and Ferrara, 
Georce of Trebizond was a salaried teacher at Rome, Joun 
Bessarion, also of Trebizond, was created a cardinal in 1439, 
and even after the fall of the imperial city, Laonrcus CHatcon- 
pyLEs' of Athens still wrote in Greek, Joun Lascaris spread 
the knowledge of his native language in the west, and Marcus 
Muosvurvs’ assisted Aldus in his first printed editions of Greek 
books. But the time had come, when the traditionary learning 
of the Byzantine Greeks was called upon to surrender the 
monopoly of Hellenic scholarship, and when barbarians were 
destined to show that they were better prepared to criticize and 
explain the ancient authors, than those who professed to write and 
speak the ancient language of Plato and Demosthenes.’ Budzus 
in France, Reuchlin in Germany, and Erasmus in Holland, had 
no doubt derived some first lessons from the wandering exiles of 
Byzantium ;* but they brought to the study of the classical 
writers a sounder judgment, a more comprehensive criticism, and 
a more enthusiastic industry. The great French printers, who 
took the Greek name of Stephanus, perfected Greek lexico- 
graphy in the sixteenth century ; and a field was opened, which 
has been cultivated with increasing success, but almost ex- 





this is a forgery, or at least a jeu d’esprit, We have no means of ascertaining ho 
far this is the case. 

1 See below, § 8. 

2 Mr. Foster has printed the elegy which M. Musurus prefixed to the Aldine 
edition of Plato with a Latin version and notes (in his work on Accent and Quantity, 
pp. 403 sqq.): ‘ut hoc Musuri exemplo cognosceretur, quales demum ii essent viri, 
quibus Barbarorwm nomen ab eruditis quibusdam summa cum obtrectatione atque 
vituperatione inustum est.’ 

8 Argyropulus, on hearing Reuchlin translate a passage from Thucydides, 
exclaimed, ‘ our banished Greece has now flown beyond the Alps.’ Hallam, /.¢, 
I. p. 289. 

* Budeeus received some lessons both from Hermonymus and Lascaris, but does 
not speak in high terms of the benefits which he derived from their instructions 
(Hallam, I. p. 320). It is remarkable that, although many of the most eminent 
classical scholars have imitated the Latin of Cicero with distinguished success, 
Budeus is almost the only modern Hellenist who has attempted to use Greek prose 
for the expression of his own thoughts. His epistles are excellent specimens of 
Greek style, and his Commentaries show that he had paid much more attention to 
the prose writers, especially the orators, than to the poets, Scaliger says of him 
(Scaligerana, p. 38): ‘il ne pouvoit rien écrire que imitando, ayant des lieux com- 
muns de phrases.’ Why he occasionally translates his name Guillaume by “IAeppos, 
we cannot understand. 
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clusively by the scholars of Holland, Germany, and England. 
The etymology and syntax of the Greek language has been 
subjected to a scrutiny, which the older grammarians had never 
imagined. The paucity and corruption of the manuscripts has 
been in part remedied by the critical ingenuity of three genera- 
tions of editors, and the various questions suggested by the 
subject-matter of the authors have been examined from every 
point of view, and have been answered with more or less 
distinctness and certainty. 

§ 2: It does not belong to this work to give a list of all the 
Byzantine writers, still less to enumerate the works which 
appeared at Constantinople during the long period which we 
have just surveyed. It will be quite sufficient for our purpose 
if we mention such of the authors as are still most interesting 
to the modern scholar ; and with this view it will be desirable to 
consider the decadence of Greek literature according to a 
classification which has less reference to the chronology of the 
works than to their bearing on the older productions of the 
classical age. Regarding Byzantine literature from this point 
of view, we shall assign the first place to those books which 
claim no originality, but have a higher value than their con- 
temporaries, because they give extracts or fragments of the lost 
writings of the best days of Greece. The next place in value and 
importance belongs to the Lexicographers, who have preserved 
many additions to the vocabulary of the Greek language, and 
many forms of words, which would have been otherwise unknown 
to us, who have given us traditionary interpretations, in cases 
where the context is lost, who have explained many usages, 
legal and otherwise, of the ancient Greeks, and have recorded 
stray facts of literary and political biography, which we could 
not otherwise reproduce. In the third class, for a similar 
reason, we should place the grammarians and commentators, 
who have illustrated from sources no longer available the best 
of the classical authors. We may then pass on to the writers 
whose subjects are more likely to conduce to a certain originality 
on the part of the writers ; but among these we shall place first 
the sophists and poets, who fall back for their style and mode 
of treatment on the older and better models ; then we may con- 
sider the Byzantine historians, in the four subdivisions of 
continuous annalists, isolated chroniclers, biographers, and 


 STOBAUS. rik 5 StY. 


antiquarians, into which they naturally fall; the ecclesiastical 
historians, whose subject is necessarily unclassical, will then 
follow; and the physiologists and physicians, who deal with 
questions of no particular age, will bring up the rear. A 
comparatively brief treatment must suffice for all of these. 

§ 3. Among the Byzantine writers, to whom we are indebted 
for precious relics of the older Greek authors, perhaps the 
earliest, and certainly not the least important, is Joun or Srost 
in Macedonia, generally known as Stosaus (‘Iwavyne 6 Troaiog 
or =rof3<bc).! His personal existence has vanished from all 
records, and even his date is determined rather by inference than 
by testimony. He mentions Hierocles,? who flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century, and does not name any subsequent 
writer. It is therefore concluded that he lived soon after that 
author.’ Then again, with the exception of St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, he refers to none of the Christian Fathers, and there 
is a doubt whether even this reference is not a subsequent 
addition from some other hand. From this circumstance it is 
argued that Stobeus was a pagan. But paganism was not 
professed by any man of letters after the beginning of the sixth 
century. Stobzus therefore must have been at latest a con- 
temporary of Justinian. On the other hand it must be admitted 
that the name ‘ John’ was most probably imposed by Christian 
parents, and the imperfect state in which the work of Stobzeus 
has come down to us, ought to check any undue precipitation in 
judging from its omissions. It is our impression that Stobzeus 
belonged to the end rather than to the beginning of the first 
period of Byzantine literature. 

The work, by which the name of Stobzeus has been preserved 
from the oblivion which veils all the circumstances of his life, 
was a collection of miscellaneous selections in four books, entitled 
an ‘Anthology of extracts, sayings, and precepts’. In the 





1 "Twdyvns 6 érovopatsuevos ZroBevs, is the reading in the best MSS. of Suidas. 

2 Serm. VIII. 19, XX XIX. 34—36, LX VII. 21—24, LXXV. 14, LXXIX. 
53, LXXXIV. 20, 23, LXXXV. 21; Eelog. I. 4. 53, p. 136, 54, p. 138, 
II. 9. 7, p. 420. 

3 Heeren thinks (Comment. de font. II. p. 138): ‘Stobei etatem in secundam 
seculi quinti partem inter A.D. 450—500 ponendam esse.’ ; 

+ "AvOorAby.ov ExoyGr, dropleyudrwv, droOnxdv. Suidas describes the book as: 
"AvOodsycov meplexov Tas mapa wact moray dékas ev PiBNlas 8’. 
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modern editions, it appears as two distinct works; one in two 
books called ‘ Physical, dialectical, and moral extracts; the 
other ina single book called the ‘ Anthology’ —the proper name 
of all four books.? But Photius has given us a full account of 
the contents of the work as it was in his time, and we can see, 
by comparing his account of the third and fourth books with the 
‘ Anthology’ as we have it, that the two books are really com- 
bined in’ the latter. It is true that the forty-two chapters of 
the third book. and the fifty-eight of the fourth book, as they 
were in the time of Photius, are represented by 126 in the 
existing ‘Anthology; but this is easily explained by the 
supposition that further subdivisions may have been made by 
subsequent copyists.. The first two books, or the ‘ Eclogues,’ 
as they are generally called, have come down to us in a very 
mutilated condition. The introduction to the whole work, which, 
according to Photius,* contamed a panegyric on philosophy 
contributed by various writers, an historical sketch of the 
ancient sects, and an account of their doctrines respecting 
geometry, music and arithmetic, is lost with the exception of the 
concluding portion. And of the forty-six chapters, into which 
the second book was divided, we have only the first nine. It 
would not be at all difficult to rearrange the book according to 
the original number of chapters, and it is clear that the modern 
editors should treat it as forming one work. The author 
dedicated his collections to his son Septimius in order to direct 
his mind, which was rather feeble, according to the best course 
of philosophic reading.* The value of the work may be estimated 
by the fact that Stobzeus has given us extracts from more than 





1°Exdoyal puowal dvadexrexal cal 7OcKal. 

2 ’AvOoroyov, Florilegium. 

3 Cod, CLXVII. p. 367: & pévros rovTy Tw BiBAlw pd Tod Tots elpnuévors Kepa- 
Aalors éiBadelv, rep 50. xeparalwy diadapBdver Gv 7d wey Erawds errs Pidocopias 
kal odros éx Staddpwv aire cuvnpavopévos’ 7b 5é wWepl TOv KaTa TaUTHY CUVETTHKUL@Y 
alpécewy, év @ Kal mwepl yewmerpias Kal povoixys Kai dpiOunrixjs Sédtas wadaas 
ovvavaypaget. 

* Phot. Cod. CLX VII. p. 365: rpocgwreira taira Lemrmly lily vig. 7 5é 
owaywyh aitg éyévero éxi TG puOpica xal BedXri@oa Te madi Thy Picw duaups- 
Tepov exovcay mpds Thy Tay dvayvwoudtwy orjdnv. The common reading is 
Zecrmly, Suidas says: ypdge: dé raira mpds ‘Emrimoy vidy airod. Whence it is 
clear that the true reading in Photius is what we have given, the form‘ Errijuos 
being introduced by Suidas on the analogy of é7a and septem, 
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500 authors, many of whom are represented only by fragments, 
and that the comic writers, in particular, owe most of their 
extant relics either to Stobzeus or to Athenzeus. Among others, 
he has quoted more than 200 passages from Menander. — The 
tragedians are not neglected. Sophocles has furnished Stobeus 
with 150 citations, and Euripides with more than 500. We 
are also indebted to this collector not only for many excerpts 
from lost works in prose, but for summaries of the opinions of 
ancient philosophers, which are not to be found elsewhere. And 
there can be no doubt that the Anthology of Stobzeus deserves 
the titles of ‘ excellent and full of instruction’ bestowed upon it 
by the lexicographer Suidas,’ and that it merits the attribute 
of usefulness assigned to it by Photius.’ 

The other Byzantine writer, who has contributed by the 
records of his reading to the illustration of the ancient Greek 
authors, and to the preservation of fragments from the wreck of 
their works, was Puorrus, who occupies an important place in 
the ecclesiastical history of the nimth century. After having 
held the lay offices of captain of the body-guard (Protospatharius) 
and chief secretary (Protosecretarius) tothe emperors Michael III., 
Basilius the Macedonian, and Leo the philosopher, he was 
‘raised to the patriarchal dignity in 857, and held the office for 
ten years, when he was deposed. Restored in 877, he was at 
the head of the Eastern Church till 886, when he was again 
deprived of his office and exiled. He died in banishment in 
892. Photius was the first cause of the misunderstanding 
which ended in the dissolution of the union between the 
Churches of Rome and Constantinople, and is, accordingly, an 
interesting personage in the history of that schism. For our 
present purpose, he deserves notice chiefly on account of his 
‘ Library’ and his ‘ Lexicon,’ 

The former of these works, (called the BiSrAoAh«n, or 
Mupr0f3iBAoc), is a description, sometimes conveyed in brief 
notices, and sometimes illustrated by extracts more or less 
copious, from 280 works, which Photius read during the period 
of his Assyrian embassy. Its full title was ‘a register and 





1 évdpera mdvu kal yéuovra mdons madevoews. Suidas, p. 1790, A. Gaisf. 


2 p. 376: xphoworv 52 7d PiBlov..... kal mpds adda dé rois pnropedew Kat 
ypdpew crovddfovew, odk dxpynarov 7d BiBNiov, 
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enumeration of the books read by us, of which our dear brother 
Tarasius requested a summary sketch, being in number 279.” 
The number of the codices is, however, 280 complete. The 
authors, who are noticed in this earliest specimen of bibliography, 
are not arranged in any methodical order. Even the same 
author appears as a fresh subject in different parts of the book.’ 
In fact, the different items were probably committed to writing 
as the books were successively read ;* so that the Bibliotheca is 
a genuine record of the ambassador’s miscellaneous studies. 
Most of the works passed in review are of a theological nature ; 
but Photius has preserved some valuable remnants of the better 
writers whose works are lost either wholly or in part, and there 
are some seventy or eighty authors, for our knowledge of whom 
we are chiefly indebted to this compilation. Among these the 
most important are Ctesias, Theopompus, Nicolas of Damascus, 
Memnon of Heraclea, Phlegon of Tralles, Theophanes of 
Byzantium, Praxagoras of Athens, Eunapius of Sardis, the lost 
books of the natural history of Theophrastus, Ainesidemus, 
Hierocles, Joannes Philoponus, Dionysius Aigeus, the emperor 
Hadrian, Himerius, Agatharchides, Antonius Diogenes, Conon, 
and some lexicographers. Photius very often makes pertinent 
and acute remarks on the style of the different writers; and, on 
the whole, we may be thankful that he had his pen in his hand 
when he went through this long course of Greek reading, and 
that his affection for his brother induced him to keep this 
journal of his laborious studies. 

The ‘ Lexicon’ of Photius (Aé%ewy ovvaywyn) is an alpha- 
betical collection of words and phrases, principally from the 
orators and historians. Many of the articles are identical with 
those found in other vocabularies of the same kind.* There 
are several gaps in the ‘ Lexicon’ as it has come down to us,’ 





1’ Aroypagy kal cuvaplOunots Tov dveyvwopéver jyiv BiBrlwr, dv eis ceparanwdn 
avdyrwcw 6 iryarnuévos hua dbehdds Tapdowos éEyricato* éoti 6é Tatra elkoct 
dedvrwv éd’ évt Tpraxdcra. 

2 e.g. Eulogius, who is the last author mentioned, is also extracted in Cod. 
CCVIII., CCXXV., CCXXX., &e. 

3 The different articles begin with dveyrwoOn. 

* Especially the Lexicon Sangermanense, published by Bekker in his Anecdota 
Greca, which forms about a third part of the entire lexicon of Photius. 

5 i.e. between ddoa and dyxlvoum, between ddidxpiros and érwvumo, between 
Koit\ew and xparnpliiwy, between gopyTas and yxrevs. 
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but it was considered of so much value by one of our greatest 
scholars,’ that he transcribed the whole from Gale’s manuscript, 
and repeated his labour when the first copy was destroyed by 
fire. 

The original works of Photius were his Epistles; the 
epitome of Philostorgius; the Nomocanon, or harmony of 
imperial laws respecting ecclesiastical discipline; on the seven 
gecumenical councils ; Amphilochia, or answers to the questions 
of Amphilochus; four books against the Manichzans; com- 
mentaries on St. Luke; on the procession of the Holy Spirit ; 
dissertations on bishops and metropolitans, and homilies. All 
these are more or less valuable to the theologian. 

The only other Byzantine collector of much importance was 
Maximus Pranupzs, a monk of the fourteenth century, to whom 
we are indebted especially for the most usual form of our Greek 
anthology, or collection of epigrams and other minor poems.’ 
He was also very active in translating Latin authors into his 
own language. 

§ 4. Next in importance to the extracts and notices of such 
writers as Stobzeus and Photius, and belonging, in fact, to the 
same class, were the various lexicons which appeared at 
‘Byzantium, and which, though often only new editions of 
works originally compiled at Alexandria, must be regarded, 
in their present form, as products of the Byzantine school. 
One of these useful glossaries we have already considered 
among the writings of Photius. There were many others 
of a similar description, and of greater extent and importance. 

All that we know of Vaterius Harrocration is contained 
in the brief statement by Suidas,* that he was a rhetorician of 
Alexandria; and that besides the ‘ Lexicon to the ten orators,’ 
which has come down to us, he wrote a book of elegant extracts, 
which is lost. Even the age at which he flourished is quite 
uncertain ; for while some identify him with the Harpocration 





1 Richard Porson, His edition was published by Dobree, Lond. 1822. 

2 Below, p. 393. 

3 ‘Apmoxpatiwy, 6 Barépios xpnuaticas, pirwp, ’Arekavipeds. Adtecs ray 
pnrépwv, ’AvOnpdv cuvaywyiv. That he was an Alexandrian appears from his 
translating the Attic dvaxaduvmrjpia (s.v.) by the Alexandrine @edpyrpa. His 
name is derived from that of the Egyptian god Harpocrates (i.e. ‘Horus the 
child,’ Bunsen, dgypten, I. p. 505). 
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who taught Greek to the emperor L. Verus,' others recognize 
in him either the contemporary and friend of Libanius,? or the 
physician of Mendes, mentioned by Athenzus.’ It appears to 
us not at all improbable that the basis of our Lexicon may be 
due to the learned labours of a grammarian who was a contem- 
porary of Julius Pollux, and was similarly employed in teaching 
an imperial prince, and that the extant work is a Byzantine 
abridgment, bearing, however, the name of the original author. 
The defects in the alphabetical arrangement show that the 
work is not in its genuine form. As it is, it forms the best 
extant auxiliary to the study of the Greek orators, and not only 
explains many phrases and allusions of judicial import, but also 
illustrates the proper names occurring in the speeches. 
Derived itself from ancient and good authorities, the Lexicon 
of Harpocration has been freely used by Suidas and the 
compilers of the Etymologicum Magnum. 

Hetxapivus and Ammonius were Egyptian grammarians, who 
settled at Constantinople at the end of the fourth century. The 
dictionary of the former* is known to us only through Photius. 
We have still the treatise on Greek synonyms® by Ammonius. 

Another Egyptian grammarian of about the same epoch was 
Orton the teacher of Proclus,° who has left us an etymological 
lexicon, derived, as it seems, to a considerable extent, from a 
work by Orvus of Miletus.’ 

The most important Byzantine lexicon bears the name of 
Hesycuius of Alexandria, who appears to have lived in the 
latter part of the fourth century ; but has unquestionably come 
down to us in modified form, including many additions of a 
much later date. Hesychius himself was probably a pagan, 
and a large portion of these additions consists in Biblical glosses, 
which must have proceeded from the pen of some Christian 
grammarian. The value of the work is not much enhanced by 
these later additions. But it is an inestimable aid to the study 
of the classical authors, especially Homer, because it embodies 
in a large measure the best traditions of the older grammarians 





. 1 Jul. Capit. Vit. Veri, 2. 2 Libanius, Epist. 367. 
3 XIV. p. 648 B. 4 Adtews ravrolas xpyois Kara orotxeiov. 
5 Tlepl duolwy xal diaddpwr détewr. 6 Above, p. 309. 


7 On this question see Ritschl, De Oro et Orione Commentatio, Breslau, 1834. 
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of Alexandria. It was derived immediately by Hesychius from 
the dictionary, in five books, by Diogenianus, who lived at . 
Heraclea, in the Pontus, in the time of Hadrian; and this, 
again, was an extract from the great dictionary, in ninety-five 
books, by Pamphilus and Zopyrion, of the school of Aris- 
tarchus. In the dedication of the lexicon to a certain Eulogius, 
the author states that he had bestowed the greatest care on his 
work, and that he had transcribed with his own hand and the 
utmost correctness all the materials which he had derived from 
Aristarchus, Apion, Heliodorus, and Diogenianus. Unfor. 
tunately, the solitary manuscript which has come down to us 
is deformed by the grossest inaccuracies, and it has been one 
of the most difficult tasks imposed on modern criticism to restore 
the confused readings of Hesychius. 

The author of the great lexicon which bears the name of 
Surpas is known to us only from the title-page of this com- 
pilation, and from some citations in the commentary of 
Eustathius.. That he was a Byzantine monk is merely a 
conjecture, started by Joannes Rosinus, and adopted by sub- 
sequent scholars.2 Even the age in which he flourished is 
quite uncertain; for it cannot be ascertained whether the 
references to certain personages of a comparatively modern 
date belong to the original fabric of the lexicon, or were sub- 
sequent additions. In regard to some of the latest of these 
citations, the fact that, in the best manuscripts, they are either 
wanting altogether or added in the margin, has been alleged as 
a proof of their being interpolations. But the writer was 
evidently anterior to Eustathius, who flourished at the end of 
the twelfth and at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
And there seems to be no good reason for doubting the genuine- 
ness of the two articles in which he carries down the annals of 
the. world to the death of John Trimisces in a.p. 975,‘ or of 





1 There are about eleven citations of Suidas in Eustathius, in one of which (ad 
Iliad. \’, p. 834) the lexicon is thus described : év rg kara crotxetov peyddy BiBNip 
Tod Dovlda. 

2 ‘Non dubito,’ says Fabricius, ‘ex sola conjectura a Rosino et aliis hoc pro- 
nunciatum fuisse, quemadmodum ab Is, Casaubono, qui cucullatum grammaticum 
nuncupat, lib. I. c. 6, ad Atheneum.’ 

3 See Kuster’s Preface, p. VII., Gaisford, 4 s.v. Addu. 

Vou. III. ce 
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that in which he speaks of the successors of that emperor, 
Basil the Second, who reigned till 1025, and Constantine, who 
reigned till 1028, as holding the sceptre in his own time.’ 
Whether, therefore, we accept or reject the references to 
Michael Psellus,? who lived under Alexius Commenus, the 
eleventh century will be the most probable epoch for the writer 
of this lexicon. 

But the age of Suidas is of less consequence, in estimating 
the value of his compilation, than the sources from which it 
was derived. This book is not merely a lexicon, properly so 
called—that is, an alphabetical explanation of common words. 
It also deals with proper names, and its chief value consists in 
the literary notices with which it abounds, and in the fragments 
of lost works, with which it sometimes furnishes us. There 
is a certain uniformity in the style of the biographical sketches, 
and the author has told us himself that in this department his 
book is an epitome of the Onomatologium drawn up by Hesychius 
of Miletus.’ With regard to the more strictly lexical part of 
his work, he gives us a list of the dictionaries from which 
he had compiled it—namely, those of Eudemus, Helladius, 
Eugenius, Zosimus, Cecilius of Calacte, Longinus, Lupercus, 
Julius Vestinus, Pacatus, Pamphilus, and Valerius Pollio. 
But, besides these lexicons, it is clear that he had used very 
freely the scholia on ancient writers, especially those on Aris- 
tophanes. The literary merits of the compiler are very insig- 
nificant. He exhibits, unless his copyists have done him signal 
injustice, the grossest carelessness in his citations, and a total 
absence of all sound judgment and criticism. His arrangement 
is faulty and confused. He often makes inconsistent state- 
ments; and the alphabetical order of the words often shows 





1 s.v. Kwvoravrivéronts : dard 6) TAs kricews rhs véas ‘Pduns wéxpt Ty Karexbvrwy 
Ta oxhrrpa ‘Pwyalwv Bacidelov cal Kwvoravrivoy tv Topgupoyervyir wv ern [xvd]. 

2 s.vv. [nwpas, Adprpou, ‘H-yzropes. 

3 “Hatxwos Minovos—éypayer ’Ovonarorsytov 4} Mivaxa ray év radelg dvouacray, 
od értrouy éort Tovro Td BcBAlov. Nike (ad Cherilum, p. 35) understands these 
words as follows: ‘Hesychius Milesius scripsit’O. # II. cujus epitome est hicce 
liber qui nune Hesychii Milesii nomine inscribitur.’ But we cannot see how they 
can bear such a meaning. 
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that an error in transcription is as old as the book itself.' The 
value of the lexicon, however, is independent of the literary 
character of its unknown author; and it has receiyed, as it 
deserves, the greatest attention from scholars, to whom it serves 
as an invaluable substitute for many better books which are 
irreparably lost. 

The remaining great lexicon of the Byzantine age, the Ery- 
mMoLocicum Macnum as it is called, does not puzzle us by 
assuming the name of any definite author. It may, indeed, be 
doubted whether there was not more than one compilation 
bearing this name, and whether it denoted more than a book- 
seller’s or scribe’s collection and edition of divers glossaries 
made up from the works of the most eminent grammarians. 
The work has already appeared in two different forms, derived 
from manuscripts of two different classes: the one, which is 
sometimes called the Etymologicum Sylburgianum, because the 
first critical revision was that which Sylburg founded on the 
original publication of Marcus Musurus, the other, which is 
termed the Etymologicum Gudianum, because it was, derived by 
Sturz from a manuscript at Wolfenbiittel, belonging originally 
to Marquard Gude. There is, indeed, reason to suppose that 
the work published by Musurus got its title of Etymologicum 
Magnum from its first editor or from its printer Calliergus.? At 
least it seems that where their book referred to an ’Erupodo- 
ytxoy péya, they altered the word uéya into ado. There are 
no marks of individual authorship in the book as we have it; 
for when such phrases as ovrwe éyw, evpov eya, occur, they 
belong rather to the grammarians from whom the compilation 
is derived than to the compiler himself. The age of the work 
may, however, with some. probability, be assigned to the tenth 
century or thereabouts. It may be best described as a farrago 
of extracts from the most esteemed grammarians, copied 
slavishly and arranged in alphabetical order. The sources of 





1 For example, ‘Hyimdddoves, for al psudddoves stands between ‘Hyuixdx\ov and 
Hyipédiuvor. 

2 Gaisford, Pref. ad Etym. M. p. 3: ‘ Magni cognomen indidit sive Marcus 
Musurus sive Zacharias Calliergus, hoc fortasse consilio, ut plures ad librum 
coemendum allicerent,’ 
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these extracts are the original Etymologicum Magnum, another 
dictionary or two of the same kind, a lexicon of rhetoric, an 
index to the Iliad, Diogenianus, Orus, Orion, the scholia on 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Alexandrine poets, and occasionally 
those on the tragedians and Pindar ; the grammarians, Herodian, 
Methodius, George Cheeroboscus, and others. The etymologies 
of the book, in the modern sense of the term, are generally 
worthless, but it has a high value as preserving many forms of 
words otherwise unknown, and as containing a number of frag- 
ments from the lost Greek authors. 

There were other lexicons of the Byzantine age, such as 
those of Tuomas Magister and Grorce Lecarenus, who pub- 
lished lists of Attic words compiled from various sources, about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and the useful collec- 
tions by anonymous authors, which are known as the lexicons 
of Seguier, because they passed from his library into the great 
Bibliothéque at Paris. But no one of these deserves a special 
notice. 

§ 5. The grammarians and commentators, to whom the 
lexicographers just mentioned owed a large part of their mate- 
rials, or who borrowed in turn from them, formed a very 
numerous class at Byzantium. Up to the time (a.p. 750), 
when Leo III., in his iconoclastic frenzy, burned the library of 
the Octagon and the cecumenical university, there were many 
points of resemblance between Constantinople and the Alexan- 
dria of the Ptolemies. The capital of the eastern empire 
entertained a flourishing school of grammarians, who, however, 
taught rather than wrote. After that event, those, whose tastes 
led them to the interpretation of the ancient authors, were 
obliged to use their pens as instruments of instruction, and a 
number of writers appeared who have gained more or less 
celebrity. 

In the time of the ccumenical schools, the most eminent 
grammarian was Grorez, surnamed by his enemies Cua@Rosos- 
cus, and by his friends Tecunicus. He lived in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and published some six treatises on various points 
of Greek grammar; they have come down to us in a separate 
form, but are also, in a large measure, incorporated in the 
_ Etymologicum Magnum. 
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The grammar of Dionystus tHe THRactan was a text-book 
at Byzantium, and one of his chief expositors was Turoposius 
of Alexandria, whose date is unknown. Some of his works are 
still extant. 

Of the Byzantine commentators by far the most eminent was 
Evstatuius, who died as archbishop of Thessalonica in 1198. 
He is best known by a commentary on Homer, compiled with 
great diligence from the lost works of the Alexandrian critics. 
As a substitute for these more ancient scholia the book is of 
great value. Eustathius also wrote commentaries on Pindar 
and Dionysius Periegetes. Of the former, only the introduction 
is still extant. ; 

Joun Tzetzes, who flourished about the middle of the 
twelfth century, was one of the most learned men of Byzantium, 
and, having a wonderful memory, was regarded by his contem- 
poraries, or at least represented by himself, as a sort of literary 
prodigy. Besides his poetical works, he wrote treatises on 
grammar and metres, an exposition of the J/iad, and scholia on 
Hesiod. The learned commentary on the Alexandra of Lyco- 
phron, which is attributed by the manuscripts to his brother 
Isaac, is claimed by him in a letter and in his Chiliades; and 
the rights of both brothers are maintained by J. C. Miiller, 
the latest editor of this exposition, who thinks that Isaac drew up 
the first sketch, which was filled up and completed by his more 
learned brother John. Like Eustathius, Tzetzes made up his 
commentaries from the Alexandrian scholia. 

Demerrivs Triciinius, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, was a compiler of scholia on Hesiod, Pindar, Sophocles, 
and Aristophanes. He was also the author of a revised text of 
Sophocles, which was the established recension till a very recent 
period, and wrote a prose treatise on metres, 

§ 6. Oratory did not flourish during the period now under con- 
sideration, In the reign of Justinian, the celebrated historian 
Procorius gained some reputation as a rhetorician, and his 
pupil Cuoricivs has left us about twenty speeches and as many 
dissertations of the old sophistic description. In the seventh 
century TueoruyLactus Srmocarta' (o SmuoKxarrn¢e or Dmo- 





_ 41 Suid. says: Siwoxdrrys, eruvunoy Ocodvrdxrov Tod cogiorod, but there are 
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katroc) prefixed to his history of the world a dialogue between 
philosophy and history, written in the sophistic style, and has 
also left us eighty-five ‘moral, rustic, and amatory epistles,’ 
which belong to the same class as those of the older rhetoricians. 
Photius, who gives an elaborate abstract of his history, charac- 
terizes his style as not without grace, but overloaded with 
metaphors. and forced allegories, and sinking to frigid conceits 
and puerile want of taste.’ The twelfth century produced a 
sophist of very considerable pretensions in THroporus Pro- 
DRoMus or ProcHopropRomus, a monk who was known in the 
cloister as Hilarion, and is sometimes designated by the com- 
plimentary epithet Kupdc (i.e. Kipioc, magister, ‘ Doctor’). 
Besides a number of poems chiefly in iambic verse, Theodore 
Prodromus wrote treatises on rhetoric, dialogues, discourses and 
letters; his highest flights were imitations of Lucian, especially 
an essay called ‘the sale of poetical and political lives,’ in 
imitation of the great satirist’s ‘ sale of lives.’ An anonymous 
effort of the same kind and published in the same century has 
been attributed to Prodromus. It is called ‘ Timarion, or con- 
cerning what happened to himself,’ and represents, in a very 
satirical manner, what the author had seen in the infernal 
regions, whither he was transported by two genii. Without the 
gravity of Dante or the wit of Lucian, it trenches on the 
subjects of both. The writer of this book calls himself a Cap- 
padocian, and his style is altogether different from that of 
Prodromus. 

Grorcr of Cyprus, a monk whose cloister name was Gregory, 
became patriarch of Constantinople in 1283, and died seven 
years afterwards. He was an elegant rhetorician, and his 
‘ praise of the sea,’ which has found its way into print, is a 
favourable specimen of his talents as a writer. THroporvs 
Hyrtacrnvs, that is, as is suggested by his editor, La Porte 
du Theil, not of Hyrtacus in Crete but of Artace near Cyzicus, 
flourished inthe early part of the fourteenth eentury, when he 
was at the public schools of Constantinople. That he was deeply 





variations in the MSS. as to the orthography of the name, which cannot be settled, 
as we do not know its origin or signification. 

1 Cod. LXV.: 4 wévror dpdows aitg@ Exer wév re xdpiros TAM ye Sh 4 TGP 
TpomixGy retéwv Kataxopys xphaots els Yuxpodoylay Twa Kal veavixhy dmecpoxaNiap 
dmoreNeuTg. 
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imbued with classic lore, appears from the fact that his poetical 
writings on the most Christian subjects are full of allusions 
borrowed from heathen mythology, and that in his eulogium on 
St. Anne he introduces by way of episode the fable of Niobe. 
His orations and letters have been published during the present 
century.’ A little later than Hyrtacenus, Demetrius of Cypon 
became distinguished as a sophist at Constantinople, till he 
retired into a monastery along with John Cantacuzenus in 1355. 
His works, besides three on theological subjects, were as follows : 
(2) ‘a monody on those who fell at Thessalonica, in 1343 ; 
(4) ‘a discourse addressed to the Greeks,’ in 1369, when the 
Tures became dangerous; (c) ‘on the contempt of death, in 
which he maintains the immortality of the soul. 

§ 7. Several of the grammarians and ‘sophists whom we have 
mentioned were also poets, or at any rate verse-makers. 
The best known of them for their efforts in this respect were 
Tazoporus Propromus and Joun Tzerzes, both of whom, as 
we have seen, flourished in the twelfth century. The former 
wrote a romance in iambic verse, entitled, ‘the loves of 
Rhodanthe and Dosicles;’ ‘the battle of the cat and the mice’ 
(TaXzcopvopayia), an imitation of the Homeric Batracho- 
myomachia, but in iambics; and a dialogue, called ‘ Friendship 
banished’ (amd0nnoc PiAia), which describes how the World, 
under the influence of :its slave Folly, divorced Friendship, and 
married Enmity. John Tzetzes attempted poetry on a much 
larger scale. He wrote:—(a) A sort of abridgment of the 
epic cycle, under the general title of ’IAcaxa, but comprising 
three separate works, ra po ‘Opnpov, which gives the Trojan 
history from the birth of Paris to the tenth year of the siege ; 
7a ‘Ounpou, which gives a summary of the Iliad; and ra pel! 
“Opnpov, which contains about the same range of subjects as 
the similar work of Quintus Smyrneus. The poem, which 
has but little merit, extends only to 1665 hexameters. (6) A 
series of mythological and historical narrations, called the 
PiBro¢g ioropixn, but generally known as ‘the thousands’ 
(Chiliades), from the name given to it by its first editor, 
Nicolas Gerbel, who divided the 12,675 lines, of which it 





1 Seven of his orations appear in Boissonade’s Anecdota Graeca, I. p. 248 sqq. 
II. and ITI, init. and 93 of his letters have been published by La Porte.du meee, 
Notices et Extraits, V. p. 709 sqq.; VI. p. 1 sqq. 
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consists, into thirteen chiliads, the last being incomplete. This 
division was made without any reference to the contents, as 
will be seen by comparing it with the author’s own arrange- 
ment in three zivaxec, or ‘tables. The first of these tables, 
containing 141 narratives, extends as far as Chiliad LV. v. 466; 
then follows a letter addressed to John Lachares, and recapi- 
tulating the contents of the first table; this extends to 
Chiliad IV. v. 780; the second table is from Chiliad LV. v. 781, 
to Chiliad V. v. 192, and comprises twenty-three narratives ; and 
the third table, which goes down to the end of the book, 
comprises 496 narratives. Not only are the divisions of Tzetzes 
thus unequal, but his stories follow without any real connexion. 
History and fable are mixed up in the most admired confusion. 
The account of Bucephalus stands between the history of 
Hannibal and the description of the dress of Antisthenes the 
Sybarite ; Cato follows Sesostris; Belisarius comes immediately 
after Ajax and Agamemnon, and is followed by Darius 
Codomannus and Atlas. There isa great affectation of reading, 
but the author is better acquainted with the commentators than 
the original texts of the classical writers. The metre, if it 
deserves the name, is that which is called ‘the political verse’ 
(versus politicus, or the metre of common discourse). It seems 
to be a sort of tetrameter iambic catalectic, containing on an 
average fifteen syllables, the quantity of which is sometimes 
regulated by the accentuation, as in modern Greek.’ (c) A 
poem in iambic verse, ‘on the education of children.” (d) An 
allegorical exposition of Homer (‘Yxd@cotc tov “Opnpov), in 
more than 8000 political verses. 

But besides these sophistical or grammatical poets of the 
twelfth century, there was a certain amount of independent 
verse-making throughout the whole of the Byzantine period. 





1 Foster, speaking of the accents, says (Essay on Accent and Quantity, p. 202): 
‘in the rambling poems of John Tzetzes, written in the twelfth century, they are 
by some persons imagined to have regulated his metre. On this supposition most 
of his versus politict are tetrameter iambic catalectic.” But in his note he remarks 
(p. 203): ‘I do myself strongly suspect that those verses are not iambics 
regulated by accent, but loose trochaics, as independent of it as any in Euripides. 
Vossius himself says, maximé similes sunt Archilochiis catalecticis, And Eusta- 
thius, as cited by him, speaking of these verses says: owfera: 6 rpoxaikds puOuds.’ 
That the view in the text is the correct one appears from the statements quoted by 
Ducange (Gaisford, Hephestion, p, 249). 
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In the reign of Justinian, Paun the ‘silentiary, or usher who 
kept silence in the imperial palace,’ composed a number of 
epigrams and occasional poems.’ In the latter part of the same 
century Acaruias of Myrina in CEolia, who is well known as a 
historian, published a series of epigrams, and a collection of 
love-poems called Aagyaxa. In the seventh century? Georce 
THE Prsrpr1an, who filled the office of chartophylaz, i.e., keeper of 
the archives and referendary at Constantinople, wrote epic 
poems ‘on the expedition of the emperor Heraclius against the 
Persians,”* and ‘on the expedition of the Avars and its failure.’ 
In the twelfth century Constantine Manasses wrote ‘the 
loves of Aristander and Callithea’ in political verse, and Manuet 
Hoxosétus composed panegyrics in the same questionable 
metre. In the fourteenth century Manuex Purz of Ephesus 
published political verses on subjects of natural history, 
Christian legends, and moral epilogues ; and Joun Pepiasruvus 
or Gatenus indited a short iambic poem ‘on the good and 
bad wife, or the desire’ (wept yuvaikog Kaky¢e Kal ayabng n 
709oc). 

The poetical taste, however, of the Byzantine men of letters 
-was better shown in their Anthologies or collections of the 
shorter poems of their predecessors, than by any efforts of their 
own. The anthologies, previously published by Meleager, 
Philippus, and others,® had contained, of course, only the short 
poems of their predecessors and contemporaries. The first of 
the Byzantine writers who attempted to make a more complete 
collection was Acaru1as, whose KoxAog in seven books is lost, 
- with the exception of the introduction. The second was that 
of Constantine CrepHatas, who flourished at the end of the 
ninth century. This, which was the most important of these 
collections, was arranged in fifteen sections, and contained the 
best specimens of every class and every age. ‘The third was 
that of Maximus Pianupes, a monk of the fourteenth century ; 





1 Agathias, V. 9, p. 153 A: 7a mpGra reddy ev rols dudl riv Bacida ovyijs 
émiordrats. 

2 Among other subjects, he chose the dedication of St. Sophia as the theme of 
his hexameters. Agathias says (u.s.) that any one who reads these verses will be 
able to realize the scene xa@direp mapa kal Oedpevos. 

3 He was still writing in the nineteenth year of Heraclius, A.D, 628, 

4 ‘HpaxXlas els rhv reelav wrdow Xocpdbov Bacréws Iepodr. 

5 Els rhv yevouevny Epodov rdv BapBdpwr. 6 See above, chapter L. § 3. 
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’ it was divided into seven books, and was an extract from the 
anthology of Cephalas. During,the first two centuries after the 
revival of ancient literature the anthology of Planudes was the 
only collection known to the scholars of Europe. Early in the 
seventeenth ceutury, Claude Saumaise (Salmasius) discovered 
the greater part of the anthology of Cephalas in a manuscript 
belonging to the Palatine Library of Heidelberg. This manu- 
script was presented to the pope in 1623 by the king of Spain, 
whose troops had taken Heidelberg. From Rome it went to 
Paris in 1797, and in 1815 was restored to its original home in 
the Palatinate. From this manuscript, the anthology of 
Cephalas, now known as the Anthologia Palatina, was first 
published by F. Jacobs in 1813. 

§ 8. The most voluminous department of the Byzantine 
writers was that of the historians, who, as we have mentioned, 
fall into four classes. There were historians established and 
writing at Constantinople before the series of authors, to whom 
the name of Byzantine historians is generally confined. The 
chief of these were the following. 

Praxacoras of Athens wrote the history of Constantine the 
Great in two books, besides historical works on the Athenian 
kings and on Alexander the Great. He adopted the Ionic dialect. 
Evnarivs of Sardis, the friend of Prohzresius,' wrote a con- 
tinuation of the history of Dexippus, beginning with the death 
of Claudius in a.p. 270 and going down to a.v. 404. Priscus 
of Panium in Thrace ‘wrote a history of the war with Attila, 
and carried down the history of the empire to the year 474. 
Zosimus, who flourished in the reign of 'Theodosius the younger, 
compiled a general history of the decline and fall of the Roman 
power in ‘six books. The history of Priscus was continued by 
Matcuvus of Philadelphia from 474 to 480. And in the reign 
of Justinian, Procorius of Césarea, in Palestine,’ the secretary 
of Belisarius,? wrote an extremely valuable history in eight 
books (ray xa0’ avrov toropiwy PiBrAta oxrw), two on the Per- 





1 Above, chapter LVIII. § 5. 

2 Suidas, s.v.; Procop. Anecd. p. 35 B; Agathias, Prowm. p. 7 D. 

3 He was the companion of Belisarius in nearly all his campaigns. He says 
(Pers. I. 1, p. 63): adrg@ EupBotrky honudvy Bedioaply 7G orparnys oxedéy Te race 
TapayevérOat Tots mempayuévors Evvémrece. 
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sian war, two on the war with the Vandals, and four on the 
Gothic war. This work stands in such marked contrast to 
‘ the secret history’ (avéxdora), which bears the name of Proco- 
pius, that the genuineness and authenticity of the latter work 
have been called in question. But there is really no reason why 
a courtier should not have given a more flattering view of the 
imperial house in a work intended for publication during his 
lifetime, while he told the bitter truth in memoirs and anec- 
dotes, which he designed only for the edification of posterity. 
The series of the Byzantine historians, generally so-called, 
commences after Procopius; and the first class is made up of 
the following writers, whose works form a continuous series of 
Byzantine annals, from the time of Constantine the Great to 
the taking of the capital by the Turks. The first part of these 
annals was written by Joun Zonaras,' whose Xpovexoy extends 
from the creation of the world to the death of Alexis in 1118, 
soon after which Zonaras seems to have died as a monk on 
Mount Athos. This work was continued down to the year 
1206 by Niceras Acominatus, who died at Nicea in 1216. 
His work, in twenty-one books, is divided into ten distinct his- 
- tories: the first, in one book, contains the period from 1118 to 
1143; the second, in seven books, gives us the reign of Manuel 
Commenus, 1143—1180; the third, in one book, is devoted to 
the short reign of Alexis II., who was murdered in 1183; the 
fourth history, in two books, contains the reign of Andronicus 
II., 1183—1185; the fifth, in three books, that of Isaac IL., 
1185—1195; the sixth, in three books, that of Alexis III., 
1195—1203; the seventh, in one book, relates the restora- 
tion of Isaac II. and the reign of Alexis IV. in 1203, 1204; 
the eighth, in one book, that of Alexis V. in 1204; the ninth, 
in one book, describes the taking of the city by the Latins and 
what followed until the accession of Baldwin; and the last his- 
tory relates the reign of Baldwin from 1204—1206. The 
period from 1204 to 1359 forms ‘the subject of the Roman 
history (isropia ‘Pwpaixy), of Nicernorvs Grecoras (Nexn- 
pepo o I'pyyopac), of Heraclea Pontica. This work consisted 
of thirty-eight books; of which only the first twenty-four are 





1 See Niebuhr, Lectures on Roman History, I. p. 75. 
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published, carrying down the annals of Constantinople to the 
year 1331. The remaining author of the first class is Nicoxas 
or Laonicus Cuatconpy es of Athens, who wrote the history 
of the Turks and of the fall of the Byzantine empire. This 
work, in ten books, comprises the period from 1297 to 1462. 
The style is pleasing,’ and though his facts are sometimes over- 
laid with the results of ill-informed credulity, the author gives 
a very interesting account, the only one we have in Greek, of the 
commencements of German, French, and English civilisation.’ 
§ 9. The Byzantine historians of the second class are dis- 
tinguished from those of the first by the more strictly chrono- 





1 This is not the opinion of Bekker, who says in the preface to his edition 
(Bonne, 1843) that Laonicus Chalcondyles is lectu ingratus, that whereas he might 
have written intelligibly, like Ducas and Phrantzes, he preferrred to imitate 
Herodotus: ‘itaque dum Junonem captat, a nube adeo decipitur, ut sepe ne ipse 
quidem quid dicere velit nosse videatur.’ 

? It is very amusing to read in the Greek of Chalcondyles the sort of informa- 
tion respecting the great nations of the north and west which found its way to 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century. He says of the Germans (p. 71, 21 sqq., 
Bekker) that the single combat (uovouaxia) is more common among them than in 
any other nation, so that they fight duels (uovouaxeiv) not on horseback (as in the 
tournament) but on foot; that they are very ingenious in manufacturing warlike 
engines, and that some attribute to them the invention of cannons (r7A¢Sddo1) and 
guns (77\¢8é\toKo), which have passed from them to the rest of the world. In 
speaking of France he refers (p. 87) to the exploits of Orlando, Rinaldo, Oliver, 
and the other Paladins (radativwy xadovpévwr), he notices the affinity of the 
French and Italian languages (p. 89), he tells us that the French thought them- 
selves the first nation in the west until their pride was tamed by the English 
(tbid.), he describes the battle of Agincourt (p. 90), which he makes the conse- 
quence of a war undertaken by the French for the recovery of Calais (Kadéén, 
p- 89), and he gives an account of Joan of Arc, yuri Tis 7d eldos od PatdAn, payévn 
eauTg xpnuarifew tov Gedy (p. gt, 1. 14). His account of the British islands and their 
inhabitants is very curious. He supposes that they were united under one govern- 
ment in his time (p. 92). He speaks of the feudal independence of the nobility 
(p. 93), and of the civil dissensions between them and the king (ibid.). He tells us 
that England produces an extraordinary quantity of wool, and that a great number 
of garments are woven in the country. The language of the English is peculiar, 
but their manners and customs resemble those of the French. He is particularly 
struck by the English custom of inviting a visitor to salute the wife and children 
of his host with a kiss. The city of London (Aovdpar 7 éXs) is described as one 
of the most opulent cities in the west (p. 94). The long bows of the English archers 
attracted his attention. When he speaks of our countrymen as using @upeois 

* Iradcxots xal Elpeow ‘EAnxois, he perhaps means Milan harness and Damascus 
blades. He has a great deal to say about the tides in the Thames, of which he 
received some very exaggerated description (pp. 94—96). 
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graphical form which they gave to their works, and by their 
general object, which was to relate universal rather than par- 
ticular history. The work of Zonaras, which we have mentioned 
at the head of the first class, was, as its name denotes, a 
chronicle commencing with the creation of the world; but it 
resembles the books of the second class only in its earlier 
portions ; the greater part being a detailed history of the author’s 
own times; whereas, the chroniclers whom we are about to men- 
tion were mere compilers of historical compendiums, which do 
not pretend to give us the experiences of their writers. 

Grorce THE SyNcELLUs, or ‘associate’ of the patriarch 
Tarasius, flourished in the latter half of the eighth century,’ 
and wrote ‘an extract of chronology’ (’ExAoyy Xpovoypagiac), 
commencing with the creation, and going down to the time of 
Diocletian, or a.p. 285. Many of its facts were derived from 
the chronicle of Eusebius. The work of Syncellus was con- 
tinued to the year 813 by TureorHanes tue Isaurran, who 
died in 817. A similar work to that of Syncellus was compiled 
in the ninth century by Jonn of Antioch, generally known by 
his Syriac surname Marauxas, ‘the rhetorician ;’ his chronicle 
began with Adam, and went down to the year 566. The 
- chronicle of Theophanes was continued by Joun Scy.irza, 
sometimes known by one of his surnames, Turacgstus, derived 
from his office of governor of the Thracian district, or Asia 
Minor, and sometimes by another surname, Curopatara, or 
head of the board of works. His ‘abridgment of history’ 
(émtroun ioropiov) extends from 811 to 1081. Theophanes 
was also continued by Leo raz GramMariaAN and GrorGe THE 
Monk. Three unknown authors’ have carried the Caronicon 
Pascuate from the creation of the world to the middle of the 
eleventh century. This chronicle, which gets its name from its 
being based on the Easter canons, originally terminated with 
the year 354. This part of the work has been attributed, 
without much reason, to Groree, Bishop of Alexandria, in the 





1 He wrote A.D. 808. See Clinton, 7. R. IT. p. 335. 

2 Mr. Clinton maintains that there was only one compiler of the Paschal 
Chronicle, and that he lived in the reign of Heraclius, for the chronicle in the 
extant copy ends with the narrative, May 15, A.D. 628; see F, &. IL. pp. 169, 
209. 
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seventh century.’ It was afterwards continued down to the 
year 360, and completed by a catalogue of the emperors to 
1042. NicepHorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, by which 
title he is generally distinguished, was deprived of that office by 
the iconoclasts in 806, and died in a monastery in 828. His 
Chronography (Xpovoypagia) extends from the beginning of 
the world to the end of his own life, and has been carried a 
little farther by some editor. He also wrote an abridgment of 
history (icropia cvvropoc), embracing the period from 602 to 
770. Gerorce Ceprenus, a monk of the eleventh century, 
compiled from Scylitza and others a eompendium of history 
(ctvoxic ioropixy) from the beginning of the world to 1057. 
The chronicle of Stvzon Mertarnrastes is carried down to 
963, when Nicephoras Phocas became emperor, and was con- 
tinued to the accession of Constantine Ducas in 10 59. Micwarn 
Grycas wrote a book of chronology (GiS3Ae¢ yporKn), which 
terminates in 1118; and Constantine Manasszgs, who flourished 
in the middle of the twelfth century, composed a chronological 
synopsis (ctvoyic isropiKn) in political verse. 

§ 10. In the third class of Byzantine historians we place 
those writers who confined themselves to particular epochs, and 
generally wrote history in the form of biography. Acaruias, 
whom we have mentioned as a poet and editor of epigrams, and 
whose poetical tendencies are not only avowed, but occasionally 
exemplified in his prose writings, composed five books of history, 
with the title wept ring Lovorwiavov BaciAciac, ‘on the reign 
of Justinian.’ _ The period embraced is 553 to 559, so that the 
work forms a sort of sequel to that of Procopius.’ This history 
was continued to the year 582, by Menanper of Constanti- 
nople.* In the seventh century‘ THeopnyiactus Srmocarra, 





1 This was Ouden’s opinion. See Cave, Hist. Lit. I. p. 577; Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gr. VIL. 451, VIII. p. 457, XII. p. 16. This George of Alexandria wrote a 
prolix life of Chrysostom, 

2 This at least was the intention of the writer. He says (Prowm. p. to B): 
Tatra dé wdvra és €xrov Te Kal elkoorév eros THs "lovoerwiavod Bacirelas yeyévnvra:. 
kal IIpoxorly péev TS phrope év rotcde oluac abrG ra tis Evyypadys dujvvora cat 
EuveredéoOn, ym 5é és Ta Exdueva TobTwy, ép’ drep kal Thy dpxhy wpynOnv lévas, cal 
oy éri tadra elu. 

3 Suidas, s.v. Mévavdpos, rporixrwp, icropixés. 

4 He wrote in the reign of Heraclius (VIII. 12, p. 214 B), and after the death 
of Chosroes in A.D. 628 (p. 214 C). 
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who has been mentioned among the sophists, published a 
‘general history’ (icropia okovpertcn) in eight books, including 
the period from 582 to 602. In the fourth and fifth books, 
which recount the war with the Persians in 591, he derived a 
great part of his materials from Joun of ErreHanera, whose 
special work on this subject is still in manuscript at Heidelberg. 
To this class belongs also the ‘life and actions of Basil the 
Macedonian’ (isropiky Styynoig tov Biov Kal rov mpakewv 
BaotAciov tov dowipov PactAéwe), including the period from 
867 to 886. This book was compiled by his grandson, 
Constantine VI. Porpuyrocenirus. An introduction to this 
monograph, including the period from 813 to 867, was drawn 
up by Josern Genesivs, at the command of Constantine, whose 
work was continued by an anonymous writer down to the year 
963. This history was carried a little farther by Leo 
Diaconus, who was born about the middle of the tenth 
century, at Caloe, in Lydia, and wrote ‘a history in ten books,’ 
including the reigns of Romanus II., Nicephorus Phocas,. and 
John Zimisces, or the period from 959 to 975. For the 
succeeding period down to 1039 we have a special work by 
Micuaet Constantine Psge.itus, who was one of the most 
- learned and various writers of the eleventh century. By the 
command of the empress Irene, Nicrrpyorus Bryennius, who 
had married her daughter the celebrated Anna Commena, 
undertook a history of the house of the Commeni, which has 
come down to us with the title ‘ Materials of History’ (uA» 
isropiac). Anna herself continued her husband’s work when 
she retired after his death to the leisure of a convent. The 
imperial authoress entitled her book ‘ the Alexiad’ (AA¢ktde), 
As its epic name denotes, it is mainly a prolix biography of her 
father Alexis I. It is in fifteen books, and includes the period 
from 1069 to 1118. The work is interesting in itself to the 
student of history, but it is most generally known as having 
supplied Sir Walter Scott with the subject and some of the 
materials for the last and feeblest of his romances.’ One of the 
best of these special works was the account of the reigns of 





1 See Mr. Lockhart’s introduction to Count Robert of Paris. He says (p. 7) of 
the Alexiad that it is ‘ certainly, with all its defects, the first historical work that 
has as yet proceeded from a female pen.’ 
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Calo-Joannes and his son Manuel, which was published in four, 
six, or seven books, by Joun Cinnamus, and comprised the 
period from 1118 to 1176. In the thirteenth century Gzorce 
Acroprorita wrote a general chronicle and a special history, in 
a longer and in a more compendius form, of the period between 
the taking of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204 to their 
expulsion in 1261. The sequel of this work is found in the 
Byzantine history of Grorce Pacuymeres (Ilayvpepie), born 
at Nicea in 1242. Besides this history, in fifteen books, which 
went down to the year 1308, Pachymeres wrote a sort of 
poetical autobiography, and many philosophical works. The 
dethroned emperor Joun VI. Cantacuzenus employed and 
solaced the twenty years of his retirement to monastic life by 
writing a Byzantine history in four books, and extending over 
the period from 1320 to 1357, and thus including his own reign 
from 1347 to 1355. Micnuarx Ducas, a descendant of the 
imperial house of that name, wrote a history of the period from 
1341 to the taking of Lesbos by the Turks in 1462. It is 
preceded by a brief general chronicle, like those of the authors 
of the second class. Grorer PuHRanzEs, who was also of 
imperial blood, and was distinguished as a soldier, wrote in 
four books the history of the Paleologi. His work commences 
with the year 1261, and goes down to the year 1477. It is 
the latest historical work of the Byzantine school. 

§ 11. In the fourth class of the Byzantine historians it is 
usual to place a number of writers who rather illustrated the 
history, statistics, and antiquities of the empire, than undertook 
to describe the course of events, or to narrate the lives of the 
principal actors in them. 

One of the earliest and most important of these subsidiary 
authors was Joannes Lavrentius of Philadelphia, commonly 
known as Lypvs, ‘the Lydian, who was born a.p. 491,’ and 
rose to the rank of Cornicularius or Matricularius*-—that is, 








1 He was twenty-one in A.D. 511, when he first came to Constantinople, as he 
tells us himself (de Mag. Rom. III. 26, p. 192): va kal eixoordy rijs pcxias dyer 
éviaurov éxl THs Dexovvdiiavod dararelas ex rhs éveyxovons me Piradeddgelas bd 7S 
Tudor xai Avila xeyévns wap7Oor eis radrny Thy wokw. He took to writing after 
serving as a soldier for forty years and four months, Mag. Rom. III. 30. 

* Phot. Cod. CLXXX., 
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chief commissary of the Pretorium, under Justinian. His 
works, besides some poems, for the loss of which the world has 
not been inconsolable, were treatises on the Roman calendar 
(rept pnvev svyypagn), on the Roman magistrates (repi apy wv 
Tie ‘Pwpaioy woXtretac), and on portents (wept Stoonpew). 
The second of these works, which, in spite of its glaring faults, 
is the most valuable of these compilations, was discovered in 
the year 1784, in a manuscript of the tenth century.’ 
Hesycurus or Mivervs, generally known as Itiusrrrus 
(o [AXoterpioc), was an advocate of Constantinople under the 
emperors Anastasius I., Justin I., and Justinian.? He wrote: 
(a) a compendium of general history (ioropikoy we & ovvdwe 
 KOomKne toropiac), from the reign of Belus to the death of 
Anastasius in .p. 518 ; (0) a sort of biographical dictionary of 
literary men (rept rwy ev Tatdeia ovopactoy), which, as we 
have meutioned, was to a large extent incorporated in the 
lexicon of Suidas; (c) an antiquarian tract on the origin of 
Constantinople (rarpia KwvoraytwordAswe), inserted in the 
Origines of George Codinus, and perhaps a part of the first 
work. It is this treatise, in particular, which gains for 
Hesychius a place in the fourth class of Byzantine historians. 
‘The Emperor Constantine VI. (some reckon him as the 
VII.) Porrpuyrocenitus. was the author of a considerable 
number of works, among which it may be sufficient to mention, 
in addition to his biography of Basil, his treatises on the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire (wept tov OQeuarwv), on the 
administration of the empire (zpo¢ rov idiov viovy ‘Pwuavor), 
on the ceremonies of the court (&Meore rng BactArclov rakewe), 
on naval and military tactics ( (BuBrAtov raktikov, racy Tepiey ov 
tov kata OadXasoay Kal yn paxopevor), and = the strategies 
of different nations (S13Atoy orparnyiKoy wept Dov Stapdpwv 





1 Tt was first edited by Schow in 1794. It is full of ignorance, confusion, and 
blunders. The third treatise was published in a more complete form than it had 
previously exhibited by C. B. Hase in 1824. 

2 Suidas, s.v. describes him as yeyovws érl ’Avacraclov Baoiéws. Photius, 
(Cod. LXIX.) says merely that he carried down his history to the death of that 
monarch. That he was a contemporary of Justinian, Procopius, Agathias, and 
Menander, is stated by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Themat. tom. III. p. 18, ed, 
Bonn. 
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2Ovwv). He is perhaps best known by the library, which he 
formed chiefly of works on history, moral philosophy, geography, 
public, rural, and domestic economy, and natural history; and 
by the general synopsis of its contents (keparawdye brdbcorc) 
made under his directions by TuEopostus the younger. This 
book of summaries and abstracts was divided into fifty-three 
parts, each having its appropriate title. Only the twenty-seventh 
and fiftieth parts, ‘on embassies’ (rept apeoewv), and ‘on 
virtue and vice’ (epi apetng Kai Kaxtac), have been preserved. 
They are of great importance, not only as containing fragments 
which make good many deficiencies in Polybius, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Diodorus Siculus, Nicolas of Damascus, Appian, 
Dion Cassius, and John of Antioch, but also as supplying us with 
some remains of Dexippus, Herennius, Eunapius, Priscus, Mal- 
chus, Menander Protector, and Theophylactus Simocatta. 
Georce Copinvus, the Curopatates, who was living at the 
time of the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, was the 
author of two antiquarian treatises :—(a) ‘On the officials of 
the palace of Constantinople, and on the offices of the great 
Church’ (rept rwy o¢pixiadiwy rov Tadatiov Kwvoravti- 
vouToAEwe Kal ToY OdgiKiny THE peyadne *ExkAnotac) ; 
(6) ‘ Extracts from a chronicle on the antiquities of Constanti- 
nople’ (wapexPoAat ex tno PBiPAov wept rav Tarpiwy THC . 
KwvoravrwourdAewe). A work of the same kind, though 
much less extensive than that which Constantine VI. committed 
to Theodosius, was intrusted by Michael VII. Ducas, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, to a monk of Constantinople, 
Joannes XipuHuinus of Trapezus, the nephew of the patriarch 
of the same name. This was an abridgment of Dion Cassius, in 
separate sections, each containing the reign of an emperor. 
The part of the original embraced in this epitome, extends from 
the thirty-sixth to the eightieth book.’ This epitome of 
Xiphilinus is not classed with the body of Byzantine historians. 
' § 12. While the secular historians were thus active in their 
voluminous labours, the annals of the Church also formed a 
favourite subject with the literary men of Byzantium. After 





1 See above, chapter LV. $ 4; Niebuhr’s Lectures on the History of Rome, I. 
P- 75+ 
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Eusebius, this department was cultivated with unequal success 
by Errewanivus, Purtostoreus, Purtie of Sinz, Hesycurvs of 
JERUSALEM, and Gexastus of Cyzicus, who wrote in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. The writings, however, of these historians 
are either lost or but little known. The only Byzantine 
writers on the history of the Church who can take rank with 
Eusebius, are the three following, who treated of nearly the 
same important period. 

Socrates, commonly known as the Scuouasticus, or 
‘advocate,’ was born at Constantinople,' about 4.p. 379, and 
received a part, at least, of his education under Helladius and 
Ammonius of Alexandria. He has left us an ‘ ecclesiastical 
history’ (écxAnotacriky ioropia), in seven books, written in a 
simple style, and embracing the period from 306 to 439. The 
following is the arrangement of the books:—I. From 306 to 
337. II. From 337 to 360. III. From 360 to 364. 
IV. From 364 to 378. V. From 379 to 395. VI. From 395 
to 408. VII. From 408 to 439. 

The ‘ ecclesiastical history’ of Hermeras SaramManes 
Sozomenvs,’ commonly known as Sozomen, was nearly con- 
temporary and coexteusive with that of Socrates,’ whom 
Sozomen is supposed to have copied, as far at least as the plan 
of his work is concerned. It extends as we now have it, from 
324° to 415,’ but. was designed to reach the year 439.° It is 
divided into nine books, and is generally superior to the work 
of Socrates in elegance of style, though it often exhibits 
puerilities which the other historian had avoided. Sozomen 
was born at Bethel, near Gaza, in Palestine, and spent most of 
his early years in the Holy Land, to which he makes familiar 
reference in several parts of his book. 





1H. EL. V. 24: ev Gj éréxOnv kal dverpddny. 

2 He speaks of the events of a.D. 395—408 as ra él ris tperdpas Hrulas (HW. 
E. V1. p. 299) and had conversed with a Novatian who remembered the council 
of Nice (H. FE. I. 13). He was xousdg véos when he was a pupil of Ammonius and 
Helladius (H. Z. V. 16), probably soon after they fled from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, in A.D, 389. 

3 Socrates, H. £. VII. 48. * Photius, Cod, XXX, 

5 He dedicated his work to Theodosius IT., in a.D. 439, the seventeenth year of 
that emperor’s reign, but was writing after 4.D. 443: Clinton, FP, R. I. p. 629. 

8 Prowem. I. p. 397 A. 7 1X.°t7, 8 Prowm. u.s, 
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THEODORETUS, or, as his name is sometimes written, 
Tueoporitus, was born at Antioch, about the year 393, 
and was a pupil of Theodore of Mopsuestia, and of Chry- 
sostom. He was bishop of Cyrus, or Cyrrhus,’ in Syria, in 
423, and was condemned as a heretic in 449, by the council of 
Ephesus, but restored by the council of Chalcedon in 451, and 
died about 458. Besides a number of expository works, 
Theodoret left an ‘ ecclesiastical history,’ in five books, intended 
as a continuation of Eusebius, and extending from 325 to 429.” 
Corresponding thus in general scope with the works of Socrates 
and Sozomen, the history of Theodoret is distinguished from 
them by its wider range and more comprehensive learning. 
The three histories just mentioned were continued by several 
writers. THreoporus ANnacGNostEs,’ in the reign of Justinian, 
published an abridgment of his three predecessors, with the 
title, ‘ extract from the ecclesiastical histories’ (é«hoyn ex Tov 
éxkAnotaorTikay iotopiwy), and continued them from 439, down 
to the reign of Justin. The histories of Socrates and Theodoret 
were also carried down to the year 593, by Evacrius of 
Epiphaneia, in Syria ;* and, in the fourteenth century, a com- 
piler named NicerHorus Xantuorutvs, the son of Callistus, 
wrote an ecclesiastical history in eighteen books, which is partly 
compiled from the works which have been mentioned, and 
which, by the aid of materials derived from other sources, 
carries down the records of the Church to the year 610. There 
are traces of a continuation of this book, perhaps by some different 
writer, in five additional books, reaching to the year gIt. 

§ 13. The only other authors of the Byzantine school, whom 
it seems necessary to mention specifically, are the writers on 
natural history and medicine. 

The former are rather numerous than eminent. MicHaE. 
Psetivs the elder, a pupil of Photius, who flourished in the 
middle of the ninth century, wrote on minerals (zepi AiQwv 
Suvapswv). Casstanus Bassus, who lived in the time of 





1 Nicephorus, H. EZ. XIV. 53: Qeodapyros rijs Kupecray éxxdyolas ieparetcas. 

2 This epoch was the year of the death of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Theodoret, 
H. E. V. 39), and the year before the death of Augustine. 

3 Suidas, s.v. Nicephorus, H. £. 1. 1, p. 35. 

* He was born about 4.D. 535 ; Clinton, F. R. I. p. 773; ef. pp. 777, 9- 
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Constantine VI., Porphyrogenitus, compiled, by that emperor’s 
orders, a number of extracts on subjects connected with farming 
and natural history, under the title Tewrowxa. Chemistry, 
which was much studied at Constantinople, especially with 
reference to the fruitless attempt to manufacture gold, found 
representatives in SrerpHen of ALExaNpDRIA, who wrote about 
‘ gold-making,’ (epi ypuoo7otiac) in the seventh century, and 
in Micuart Constantine Psewuvs, the younger, born in 1020, 
who, besides writing on many other subjects, has left us several 
treatises on the same ‘ divine and mystical art.’. 

The medical writers were chiefly of the school of Galen. 
Among these Orisasius of Sardis, a contemporary of Julian, 
occupies a prominent place as a laborious commentator and 
compiler. Similar labours were undertaken by Altius of Amida 
in the sixth century. In the reign of Justinian, ALEXANDER of 
Trauies, brother of the architect Anthemius, who built the 
Sancta Sophia, wrote twelve books ‘on Therapeutics,’ ((.SAtov 
Ocparevrixov). In the seventh century Pauxt of Alcina laid 
the foundations of obstetrical science and wrote a valuable 
treatise in seven books, called ‘on the art of medicine, which 
has become well known in a careful English translation." In 
the same century THEorHiLus ProrospaTHARius appeared as a 
commentator on Hippocrates and Galen, and as the author or 
compiler of several useful treatises. Other and later writers on 
medical subjects scarcely deserve to be mentioned in a general 
history of Greek literature. 

§ 14. The reader has thus been enabled to survey the entire 
history of Greek literature, from its obscure and almost mythical 
beginnings, when it was represented only by the rude songs of 
husbandmen, by the simple hymns of the early altar service and 
of the joyous or melancholy incidents of social life, or at beat 
by the epic rhapsodies of the wandering minstrel, down to the 





1 ‘The medical works of Paulus Agineta translated into English, with a copious 
commentary containing a comprehensive view of the knowledge possessed by the 
Greeks, Romans, and Arabians, on all subjects connected with medicine and 
surgery, by Francis Adams, London, 1834.’ The same scholar has subsequently 
published a translation of the genuine works of Hippocrates with a valuable intro- 
duction, which, we regret to say, was not known to us when the forty-fourth 
chapter of this work was sent to the printer. 
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time when Greek books were printed with movable types, and. 
when those, with whom the language was still vernacular, had 
even surrendered to the scholars of the north and west their 
last useful labour of interpreting the works of their forefathers. 
This general history will be useful to the student in proportion 
as he understands its chain of connexion. Those, to whom it 
is merely a succession of isolated notices, will derive but little 
interest or profit from it. Nor will it be sufficient that the 
student should consider it merely according to the three prin- 
cipal heads into which it has been divided, although there is no 
better arrangement of Greek literary history than that of the 
pree-Athenian, Athenian, and post-Alexandrian epochs, according 
to which it has been treated in this work. If any one is really 
desirous of entering on a study of the Greek authors, with a 
competent knowledge of the causes which explain the pheno- 
mena of literary productiveness among the Greeks at any par- 
ticular epoch, he must direct his attention to the gradual 
development of the facts which have been presented to him in 
this history. He will have to bear in mind that the earliest 
exhibitions of literary composition in ancient Greece were con- 
fined to certain forms of lyric and epic poetry. From these 
two, separately or in combination, all the subsequent manifes- 
tations of Hellenic genius were legitimately derived. The 
glorious creations of the Greek drama were a juxtaposition of 
the lyric and epic elements. The epic rhapsody paved the way 
for the first beginnings of prose composition, which are always 
contemporary with the establishment of the art of writing, and 
with the introduction of generally accessible writing materials. 

The didactic poetry of Hesiod and others found its representa- 

tive in the unadorned prose of the earliest philosophers ; and the 
parchment, on which Pherecydes wrote and which was suffici- 

ently marvellous to occasion a legend about him, shows that the 

heroic narratives of the Homeric school had produced an equally 

early substitute in the Ionic histories of the old logographers. 

But prose became most important when it became Attic, and 

the first period of Attic prose—that of Pericles, Antiphon, and 

Thucydides—was introduced, as we have seen, by two parallel, 

but, in themselves, very different causes—Athenian politics and 

Sicilian sophistry. From the former, arose political oratory and 
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political history ; from the latter, an artificially cultivated, self- 
conscious, and professional rhetoric, which was not without its 
influence on the dramatic, lyric, and even epic poetry of the 
day. The topics of the political orator and the art of the 
rhetorical sophist were combined in Lysias, Iszeus, and Isocrates, 
and the middle or mixed style of prose, which was introduced 
by Thrasymachus, and elaborated by Isocrates, was brought to 
its greatest perfection in the dialogues, in which Plato set forth 
his own speculations by a dramatic imitation of the conversa- 
tions of Socrates. The technical diction of Aristotle was 
peculiar to himself and the subjects of which he treated, and 
we have but few specimens of his more ornate style, in which 
he approached very closely to his master Plato. By a diligent 
study of Thucydides, by the lessons and example of Iszeus, and 
by bis own genius, Demosthenes brought the political oratory 
of Athens to its culminating point ; and the downfal of Athenian 
freedom was illustrated by no great orators, except the brilliant 
and voluble Demades and the ornate Demetrius of Phalerum, 
who represented the opposite extremes of improvised fluency 
and scholastic preparation. At this time history became purely 
rhetorical, and Ephorus and Theopompus were legitimate pro- 
ducts of the teaching of Isocrates. The foundation of the 
collegiate institutions and libraries of Alexandria tended more 
and more to substitute book-learning for original genius, and to 
train commentators rather than authors. In poetry no less than 
in prose, in science no less than in history, the written lore of 
former times was made the basis of literary labours, rather than 
the imagination of the poet or the inductive speculations of the 
philosopher. A new epoch began when Polybius, discarding the 
rhetorical ornaments and book-learning of his immediate prede- 
cessors, undertook to treat history and geography on the 
principles of the Stoics, and on the foundations of personal ex- 
perience: and we have seen that for many years his pragmatic 
history was the model for writers on similar subjects, even when 
they disparaged his style. Rhetoric, however, still kept its 
ground, and found an important ally in grammar. Both to- 
gether gained a new encouragement from the domestication of 
' Greek literature at Rome; and in the second century of our era, 
a host of sophists, more numerous than those of the fourth 
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century before Christ, had established themselves as the ruling 
class in the republic of letters. At the same period, however, 
oriental influences had begun to operate on the speculations of 
the learned Greeks ; and neither the solemn conscientiousness of 
the later Stoics, nor the honest and free-spoken humour of Lucian, 
could effectually counteract the superstitious enthusiasm or 
deliberate and. audacious imposture, which found imperial en- 
couragement from Julia Domna at the beginning of the third 
century, and from Julian in the middle of the fourth. The 
concurrence of these causes—the predominance of the sophistical 
schools, and the Oriental bias of Neo-Platonism, had effected the 
overthrow of the old classical fabric of literature. And when 
Christianity became predominant, and formally relinquished that 
union with heathen culture, for which Clement of Alexandria 
had so earnestly contended, when the schools of Athens were 
closed, and even the last echoes of the old voices had died away 
in the romance of Heliodorus or the epos of Nonnus, there was 
nothing left of Greek literature during the remaining eight 
centuries of its vernacular cultivation, except the cadaverous forms 
and galvanic vitality of the Byzantine age. 

These are the salient points in the general picture now laid 
before the classical student. With this view of the chain of 
causes and consequences, which connected the origin and growth 
of Greek literature with its ulterior developments and final 
decadence and extinction, he will be better able to direct his 
reading according to the objects which he proposes to attain. 
If he wishes merely to cull the choicest flowers in the garden of 
the Graces, he will not extend his studies beyond the great epic, 
lyric, and dramatic poets, the noble historians and orators, and 
the lofty philosophers of the first two periods ; but he will have 
an opportunity of learning from these pages, that Greek lite- 
rature did not exhaust its attractions in the classical, ages, that 
Alexandria and Romanized Greece produced many works which 
are calculated to excite and repay a liberal curiosity, and that 
his appreciation of the best models of Hellenic style will be 
increased, and perhaps his comprehension of their meaning will be 
extended by a perusal in the original of some of those later 
writers, whose names are known to many professed Greek 
scholars only from their appearance in marginal references. 
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Considering the influence which Greek literature has produced, 
both directly and indirectly, on that of modern Europe, and the 
unapproachable excellence of its best productions as models of 
style and as materials for reflexion, it seems most desirable that 
every one, who becomes acquainted with any portion of it, should 
know what it was as a whole, and how, asa whole, it has become 
the inalienable heirloom of the highest civilization. It will be an 
evil day for the continued progress of intellectual refinement, if 
those, who undertake to guide the tastes and regulate the 
opinions of their generation, should ever persuade themselves, 
and act on the persuasion, that the modern writer of books may 
safely repudiate all cognizance of the literature of Greece. A 
history of ancient literature proves, if it proves anything, that a 
national cultivation of the intellect cannot be improvised; that 
it is only under a peculiar combination of circumstances that the 
thoughts, which are more or less common to all ages and 
countries, complete themselves in an adequate expression at 
some particular time and in some particular district. Literature 
does not admit of perpetual recommencements and reproductions. 
When perfection has been attained in any branch of book- 
making, subsequent generations and other natious are obliged to 
abstain from fruitless rivalry, and to work according to the 
established model and exemplar. It is not to be supposed that 
the human brain is constituted now in a manner differing 
essentially from its characteristics in the days of Homer or of 
Sophocles or Plato; but it is not the less true than in the ages 
which followed those normal writers, we have not found even a 
cognate genius which could do more than imitate the Iliad, or 
resume the stately march of the Attic cothurnus, or reawaken 
the echoes of the Academy. Independently, however, of the 
singular and unrivalled abilities of the best Greek writers, 
and the peculiar condition of the Greek language, which 
almost stands alone as combining redundance of inflexion 
with the logical exactness of syntax, the long period over 
which the literature extends, and the wide area over which 
the language was spread by the conquests of Alexander, have 
given to both of them an importance in universal history, which 
no other books and no other idiom can claim. As long as the 
thoughts of the present are linked to the recollections of the 
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past, it will be impossible for civilized and educated man to 
ignore altogether the literary results of Hellenic art and genius. 
And if ever a time should come when the history of bygone 
ages has become a blank, and when mankind, having toiled to 
the summits of science and art, are contented to begin afresh 
from the bottom; if some future generation and some distant 
land shall inherit or attain to the material advantages of 
civilization, without any thought or care for the traditions of 
mental culture, and in total unacquaintance with the monuments 
and records of ancient life, then, and not till then, will Greek 
literature lose all its interest and value. But if this state of 
things should ever occur, that age and nation will have 
returned to the childhood of intellectual development; and, 
having relinquished a rich inheritance of thought and language, 
will have nothing left but the uncertain prospect of gradually 
recovering their lost advantages. 

Such are some of the benefits which may be expected from 
a connected study of the literary history of ancient Greece. 
And these results are greatly enhanced by the fact that this 
ancient literature is classical rather than sacred; that it has 
established itself in the schools without lending itself as a 
handmaid to sacerdotal despotism; that it has connected itself 
inalienably with the higher civilization of Europe, without 
inviting or sanctioning any superstitious reverence towards 
itself. One at least of the Semitic languages, and the literature 
which is its representative, have invested themselves with a 
sacred character which challenges a devout and slavish homage, 
and rebukes the advances of critical investigation. Much the 
same has been, in their own country, the fate of the language 
and literature of ancient India. But the literature of Greece, 
and its product and nursling, the literature of Rome, have 
been accepted by modern Europe as supplying the best models 
of taste and refinement, the text-books of poetry and rhetoric, 
and the materials of grammar and criticism, without any 
implication of superhuman attributes to the writers. The 
literary history of these nations, especially that of Greece, 
is like the examination of a work of art from the chisel 
of Phidias or Praxiteles. However much the artistic critic 
may be convinced that he has before him a production of 
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unsurpassed excellence, he never for a moment admits the 
supposition that it fell from heaven, like the Artemis of 
Ephesus. He regards it as an effort of human genius; and 
while his admiration of its beauty would always lead him to 
shield it from the ignorant violence of an iconoclast, his know- 
ledge of the circumstances, which rendered such a work not only 
a natural but even a necessary phenomenon, renders it impos- 
sible that he should ever become an idolater. So it is with 
the student who is led to examine the gradual development of 
some branch of classical literature. And he is not only 
persuaded that, however wonderful, it is still only human, but 
his mind is prepared, unless he is the slave of some deep- 
rooted prejudice, to bring the same chastened judgment to an 
estimation of the claims which have been advanced on behalf of - 
other manifestations of literary activity. This was the effect of 
a revived classical spirit in the fifteenth century, and it is the 
natural consequence whenever an independent mind is fortified 
and sustained by liberal cultivation. We permit ourselves to 
hope that the review, which we have now brought to a close, 
may contribute in some measure towards this important result, 
and that the intelligent reader, who has traced the literature of 
Greece through its various phases of growth and decay, will 
be led to regard all other written utterances of the past with a 
well-regulated judgment, removed equally from the vicious 
extremes of irrational enthusiasm and irreverent depreciation. 
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GREEK LITERATURE. 


Collateral notices are printed in Italics. The numbers added in brackets refer 
to the chapters and sections of the history. 


FIRST PERIOD. 














B.O. OLYMP. 
1400—1I200 Age of the Védas. 
1184 Destruction of Troy. 
1104 Dorian Immigration. 
1102 Birth of Homer, according to the Pseudo- 
Herodotus, . 
* 1095 Samuel fl. 
Beginnings of Jewish Literature. 
1070 Saul King of Israel. 
1048 Dawid King. 
1008 Solomon King. 
1004 The Building of the Temple commences. 
997 Dedication of the Temple. 
Jewish Literature flourishes. 
966 Birth of Homer, according to Velleius 
Paterculus (V. 
940—927 Date of the /liad and Odyssey, according 
to Clinton, /. H. I. p. 146. 
Creophylus of Samos (IX. § 3). 
Stasinus of Cyprus (VI. § 4). 
Prophecies of Joel. 
924 Birth of Lycurgus. 
850 Hesiod (VITT.). 
Cecro 
840 P Death of Lycurgus. 
822—814 : Foundation of Carthage. 
812 , Foundation of Rhegium. 
767 ly Arctinus (VI. § 2). 
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B.C OLYMP. 
4476 Lx Agias of Troezen (§ 5). 
765 3) 4 Cinethon (1X. § 2). 
“61 ak Eumelus of Corinth (ibid.) 
759, 8 5,.2,9 Foundation of Naxus and Syracuse. 
4 56—750 6,4; 3 Colonies of the Milesians. 
453 6, 4 Rome founded. 
Chersiphron and Rhecus. 
Antimachus of Teos. 
447 8, 2 First appearance of Isaiah. 
743—723 | 9,2—14,2 | First Messenian War. 
730 12,3 Foundation of Leontium and Catana. 
710 17,3 Foundation of Croton. 
708 18 Foundation of Tarentum and Corcyra. 
Lesches (VI. § 3). 
Bularchus, the first polychrome Painter. 
700 pean Sanserit epic poetry flourishes. 
691 22,2 Glaucus of Chios. 
690 22,3 Foundation of Gela. 
Terpander (XIT. § 2). 
688 23,1 Archilochus (XT. § 6). 
685—668 | 23, 4—28, 1 | Second Messenian War. 
683 24,2 Tyrtseus (X. § 5). 
678 a5, 3 Callinus (X. § 4). 
671 27,2 Aleman (XIV. § 2). 
Polymnestus (XIT. § 11). 
Thaletas (XIT. § 9). 
664 29, I Simonides of Amorgus (XI. § 11). 
662 29,3 Zaleucus, Charondas. 
Asius of Samos (IX. 2). 
659 30, 2 Hpimenides born (XVI. § 4). 
657 30, 4 Byzantium founded. 
651 32, 2 Pittacus, Peisander (IX. § 3). 
639 35, 2 Thales born (XVII. § 4). 
631 37,3 Cyrene founded. 
629 37) 4 Sinope. 
Mimnermus (X. $ 9). 
626 38, 3 Call of oe 
625—58 8, 4—48 Periander. 
walsh acaba i Pec yt 
Chersias of Orchomenus (IX. § 2). 
620 40, I Draco. 
611 42,3 Sappho (XIIT. § 6). 
Alczus (ib. § 2). 
Stesichorus (XIV. § 4). 
605 43> 4 The prophet Habakkuk. 
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B.O OLYMP. 

600 45, 1 Foundation of Massilia. 

594 46,3 Solon (X. § 11). 

594 46,3 Echembrotus (X. § 2). 

592 47,1 Ezekiel. 

586 48, 3 Sacadas (XII. § 11). 

582 49; 3 Agrigentum founded. . 

578 59, 3 Susarion (XX VII. § 3). 

572 52,1 War of Pisa and Elis. 
isopus (XI. § 16). 

566 53,3 Eugammon of Cyrene (VI. § 6). 

560 55,1 Peisistratus. 

559 55, 2 Heraclea on the Eusine. 
Anacreon (XITI. § 11). 
Prodicus of Phocea. 

556 56, I Birth of Simonides of Ceos (XIV. § 10), 
Diodorus of Erythre. 
Hegesinus. 

549 57) 4 Death of Phalaris. 
Aristeas (XVI. § 4). 

548 58, I Anaximenes (XVII. § 6). 

547 58, 2 Anaximander et. 64 (ib. § 5). 
Hipponax (XI. § 13). 

543 59, 2 Overthrow of the Lydian Empire. 
Death of Buddha. 
Pherecydes of Syros (XVI. § 4; XVIII. 

§ 4). 

Tic sis (X. § 13). 
Phocylides. 

540 60, I Pythagoras (XVII. § 14). 
Ibyeus (XIV. § 8). 

538 60, 3 Xenophanes (X. § 16). 
Return of the Jews under Zerubbabel. 

535 61, 2 Thespis (XXI. § 6). 

532 62,1 Polyerates of Samos. 
Pythagoras fl. 

529 62, 4 Death of Cyrus. 

527 63, 2 Death of Peisistratus. 
Theagenes. 

525 63; 4 Birth of A’schylus (XXIII. § 1). 

523 64, 2 Chorilus comes forward as a dramatist 

(XXII. § 8). 

522 64,3 Death of Polycrates. 
Birth of Pindar (XV. § 1). 
Cadmus? (XVIII. § 3). 

521 64,4 Death of Cambyses. 

Vou, III. EE 
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B.C OLYMP. 
520 65,1 Hecateeus (XVIII. § 4). 
Dionysius of Miletus? (XVIII. § 8). 
Melanippides the elder. 
520 65,1 Onomacritus. 
Ageladas. 
519 65, 2 Birth of Cratinus? (XX VII. § 4). 
515 66, 2 Birth of Parmenides (XVII. § 11). 
514 66, 3 Death of Hipparchus. 
Antiochus of Syracuse. 
Herpys ? 
Callon. Entelidas. Gitiadas. 
5II 67, 2 Phrynichus the tragedian fl. (X-XT. § 7). 
510 67,3 Expulsion of the Peisistratide. 
Telesilla fl. 
505 68, 4 Heracleitus fl. Sais § 7). 
504 69, 1 Charon (XVIII. § 6). 
Parmenides (XVII. § 11). 
Lasus (XIV. § 14). 
503 69, 2 Hecatzus gives advice to the Ionians 
(XVIII. § 4). 
5O1 69, 4 Naxian War. 
Hecateeus fl. (XVIT. § 4). 
500 70,1 Birth of Anaxagoras (XVII. § 8). 
Epicharmus fi. 
499 70, 2 Ionian War. 
A#schylus (XXTITL). 
Pratinas (XXI. § 9). 
498 70,3 Pindar, Pyth. X. 
Scylax of Caryanda ? (L. § 3). 
Acusilaus (XVIII. § 3). 
496 41,1 Birth of Hellanicus (XVIII. § 7). 
495 71,2 Birth of Sophocles (XXIV. § 1). 
494 41,3 Capture of Miletus. 
Phrynichus (XXI. § 7). 
490 42,3 Battle of Marathon. 
Pindar, Pyth. VL. 
Panyasis (XXX, § 6). 
Simonides of Ceos (XIV. § 11). 
Corinna (XV. § 1). 
Myrtis (¢.). 
Leucippus. 
Ocellus ? 
488 73,1 Pindar, Ol. TX. 
484 94,1 Birth of Herodotus (XIX. § 1). 
First prize of Aischylus. 
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B.C OLYMP, 
480 75,1 Second Persian War. 
Anaxagoras. 
Pherecydes, the historian (X VIII. § 5). 
Diogenes of Apollonia (XVII. § 9). 
Chionides. Magnes (XXVII. § 3). 
Birth of Euripides (XXV. § 1). 
479 75,2 Birth of Antiphon. 
478 75,3 Pindar, Pyth. III. 
477 75, 4 Epicharmus fl. (X XTX. § 5). 
476 76,1 Phenisse of Phrynichus (X XI. § 7). 
474 76, 3 Nawal Victory of Hiero. 
Pindar, Pythe VIL, XI., TX. 
472 79,1 Death of Pythagoras ? 
Aischylus, Perse. 
Pindar, O/. IL., XII. 
471 77,2 Timocreon of Rhodes (XIV. fr 4): 
470 77,3 Birth of Thucydides (XX XI 1) 
Pindar, Pyth. I. 
469—429 | 77, 4—87, 4 Administration of Pericles. 
468 78,1 Birth of Socrates (XX XVII. § 1). 
First prize of Sophocles, 
467 78, 2 Birth of Andocides. 
Death of Simonides. 
466 78,3 Diagoras of Melos fl. (XXX. § 2 
Corax, the rhetorician (XXXII. § 3). 
464 79,1 Xanthus, the Lydian fl. (XVIII. § 8). 
Zeno, of Elea (XVII. § 12). 
Pindar, Ol. XITT. 
402 79,3 Pindar, Pyth. IV., V. 
Tisias (XX XIT. § 4). 
460 80, I Democritus, Hippocrates born 
(XLIV. § 1). 
Pindar, Ol. VIIT. 
Archelaus. 
Gorgias (XXXII. § 2). 
458 80, 3 Lysias born (XXXV. § 1). 
Aischylus, Orestea. 
Neophron of Sicyon? (XXVI. § 2). 
457 80, 4 Death of Panyasis (XXX. § 6 
456 81, 1 Empedocles (X VII. § 13). 
Death of Auschylus, 
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443 


440 


439 
438 


436 


435 


431 


81,2 
82,1 
" 82,2 
82,3 
83,1 


83, 3 


84,2 


85,1 


87,2 








Euripides, Peliades (X XV. § 1). 

Aristarchus of Tegea (XXVI. § 2). 

Aristophanes born (XXVIII. § 1). 

Ion of Chios (X XVI. § 2, XXX. § 2). 

Dionysius of Miletus? (XVIII. § 8). 

Crates (XX VII. § 4, X XIX. § 3). 

Bacchylides (XIV. § 193). 

Praxilla. 

Cratinus, Archilochi. 

Carcinus? (X XVI. § 2). 

Formation of the Jewish Canon of Sacred 
Books commences. 

Acheus (XXVI. § 2). 

Pindar, Pyth. VIII. 

Melissus fl. (XVII. § 12). 

Protagoras fl. (XXXII. § 1). 

Damastes. 

Herodicus (XLIV. § 2). 

Herodotus and Lysias go to Thurii 
(XIX. § 1, XXXV. § 1). 

Birth of Xenophon. 

Pheidias. Alcamenes. Agoracritus. 
Panenus. 

Samian War. 

Sophocles, Antigone. 

Melissus defeats the Athenians 
(XVII. §12). | 

Sophocles and Herodotus meet at Samos 
(XXIV. § 2). 

Comedy prohibited. 

Death of Pindar. 

Propylea at Athens and Olympian Zeus. 

Euripides, Alcestis. 

Prohibition of Comedy repealed. 

Isocrates born (XXXVI. § 1). 

Prodicus (XXXII. § 2). 

Hippias (2bid.). 

Thrasymachus (¢did.). 

Meton. 

Hermippus (XX VII. § 4). 


_Telecleides (cbid.). 


Phrynichus, Comedian (<bid.). 
Myron. Polycletus. 
Peloponnesian War. 
Hippocrates fl. (XLIV. § 1). 
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431 


430 
429 


428 


427 


426 


425 


424 


423 


422 


414 
413 


87,2 


87,3 
87, 4 


' 88,1 


88, 2 
88, 3 


88, 4 


89,1 
89, 2 


89, 3 


go, I 


90, 2 
gi, I 


gI,2 


91,3 


91,3 
91,4 











Funeral Oration of Pericles (XXXL. § 3). 

Euripides, Medea. 

Eupolis (XX VII. § 4, XXIX. § 2). 

Plague at Athens. 

Birth of Plato (XX XIX. § 1). 

Death of Pericles. 

Death of Anaxagoras. 

Euripides, Hippolytus. 

Administration of Cleon. 

Sophron fl. 

Gorgias at Athens (XXXII. § 2). . 

Aristophanes, Detaleis. 

Plato, the Comedian (XX VII. § 4). 

Aristophanes, Babylonians. 

Hermippus, Phormophori. 

Aristophanes, Acharnians. 

Melanippides, the younger (XXX. § 2). 

Cinesias (ibid.). 

Phrynis (ibid.). 

Telestes (ibid.). 

Delium. 

Aristophanes, Knights. 

Thucydides banished (XXXIV. § 1). 

Death of Cratinus (XXVII. § 4, 
XXIX. § 1). 

Aristophanes, Clouds, first Edition. 

History of Antiochus terminates 
(XLITT. § 4). 

Death of Cleon. 

Aristophanes, Wasps; Clouds, second 
Edition. 

Eupolis, Maricas ; Flatterers. 

Pherecrates, Savages. Eupolis, Auto- 
lycus, ’Aorparevro. 

Aristophanes, Peace. 

Agathon fl. (X XVI. § 3). 

Socrates fl. 

Expedition to Sicily. 

Euripides, Z'roades. 

Xenocles fl. (XXVI. § 2). 5 

Archippus, comedian, gains the prize. 

Polus (XXXII. § 5). 

Alcidamas (ibid.). 

Aristophanes, Amphiaraus ; Birds. 

Hegemon, Gigantomachia. 
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409 
407 


406 


405 


404 
403 
401 


422 


399 


398 


397 


396 


91,4 


92,1 


92,2 


92,4 
93,1 
93, 2 
93,3 


95; 4 


95> 4 


96, 1 








Disaster in Sicily. 

Euripides, Andromeda. 

Antiphon (X XXIII. § 1). 

Euenus (XXX. § 5). 

Critias (abid.). 

Revolt of Lesbos, Chios, and Erythre. 

Aristophanes, Lysistrata ; Thesmopho- 
TUAZUSE. 

Death of Antiphon (XX XIII. § 1). 

Sophocles, Philoctetes. 

Euripides, Orestes. Aristophanes, Plutus J. 

Births of Antiphanes and Ephorus 
(XLITI. § 2). 

Battle of Arginuse. 

Death of Euripides. 

Philistus fi. (X.LIII. § 5). 

Death of Sophocles. 

Aigospotami. 

Aristophanes, Frogs. 

Iophon (XX VI. § 5). 

Cheerilus of Samos (XXX. § 6). 

Antimachus (XXX. § 5). 

Cratippus. 

Andocides (X XXIII. § 6). 

The Thirty Tyrants. 

Plato begins to write dialogues. 

Xenophon in Asia (X XXVIII. § 1). 

Ctesias fl. (XX XVIII. § 9). 

Sophocles, Zdipus Coloneus. 

Andocides,on the mysteries (XX XTIL.§ 6). 

Death of Socrates (XX XVII. § 1). 

Plato leaves Athens (XX XIX. § 2). 

Cephalus. Aristophon. 


.Archytas. Timeeus. 


Eucleides of Megara (XX XVII. § 4). 
Atschines. 

Pheedo. 

Antisthenes (XXXVII. $§ 5). 
Aristippus (XXXVIT. § 6). 
Xenophon fi. 

Timotheus. 

Philoxenus. 

Telestes. 

Sophocles the Younger (XXV. § 5). 
Meletus (XXVI. § 4). 
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396 96, I Strattis (XX VII. § 4). 
Zeuxis. Parrhasius. Timanthes. 
Pauson. Scopas. 
395 96, 2 Plato returns to Athens (XX XIX. § 1). 
| Battle of Corinth. 
394 * 96,3 Battle of Cnidus. Coronea. 
Lysias, for Mantitheus. 
Plato, Gorgias; Republic, 1st Edition 
(XXXIX. § 3). 
392 97,1 Aristophanes, Hcclesiazuse. 
391 97,2 Andocides, on the peace (XX XIII. § 6). 
390 97,3 Thezetetus fl. 
389 97; 4 Plato's first visit to Sicily (XX XIX. § 2). 
Anniceris (XX XVII. § 6). 
Birth of Auschines (XLII. § 5). 
388 98, I Aristophanes, Plutus II, 
387 98, 2 Peace of Antalcidas. 
Cleidemus the Atthidist (XLIIL § 6). 
386 98, 3 Theopompus, the last poet of the old 
comedy. 
Plato’s Phedrus ? (XXXIX.’$ 6). 
384 99, I Lysias, against Theomnestus. 
Birth of Aristotle (XL. § 1). 
383 99, 2 Antiphanes begins to exhibit. 
382 99; 3 Birth of Demosthenes (XLI. § t). 
380 100, I Isocrates, Paneg 
Chsremon (XXVI. § 6). 
Alexis. Araros, Eubulus. 
Anaxandrides. Deinon. 
379 100, 2 The Cadmea recovered. 
378 100, 3 Death of Lysias. 
Birth of Theopompus (XLIIT. § 3). 
374 101, 3 Isocrates, Plataicus. 
371 102, 2 Battle of Leuctra. 
368 103, I Aphareus the tragedian. 
367 103, 2 Death of Dionysius the Elder. 
Plato’s second visit to Sicily (XX XTX. § 2). 
Aristotle comes to Athens (XL. § 1). 
Lysippus. Huphranor. icias. 
Prawiteles. 
366 103, 3 Speech of Callistratus about Oropus. 
364 104, I Iseeus, Philoctemon. 
Demosthenes, against Aphobus. 
Polyzelus. 
362 104, 3 Battle of Mantinea. 
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362 104, 3 Plato’s third visit to Sicily (XX XIX. § 2). 
361 104, 4 Birth of Deinarchus (XLIL § 6). 
359 105, 2 Accession of Philip. 
Death of Xenophon ? 
357 105, 4 Death of Hippocrates? (XLIV. § 1.) 
Death of Timotheus of Miletus (XXX. 
§ 2). 
356 106, 1 Date of Philistus (XLIII. § 5). 
Alexis the comic poet. 
Birth of Alexander. 
354 106, 3 Demosthenes, on the Symmorie. 
Aristippus the younger. 
353 106, 4 Isocrates, Areopagiticus ; Antidosis. 
352 107, 1 Theodectes fl. (X XVI. § 7. XL. § 5). 
Apelles. Aristeides. Leochares. 
Theopompus gains the prize against 
Isocrates. 
351 107, 2 Demosthenes, for the Rhodians. 
350 107, 3 Demosthenes,against Beotus; for Phormio. 
349 107, 4 Demosthenes, Olynthiac orations. 
348 108, I Demosthenes, against Meidias (XLITI. 
§ 6). 
aan -I fl. 
Phanodemus. Androtion. 
Pytheas of Massilia. 
347 108, 2 Death of Plato (XX XIX. § 2). 
Speusippus (XLVII. § 3). 
Aristotle and Xenocrates go to Atarneus 
LG 
345 108, 4 Adschines, against Timarchus. 
344 109, I Demosthenes, Philippic LI. 
Expedition of Timoleon. 
343 109, 2 Aristotle goes to Macedon (XL. § 1). 
Demosthenes and Aischines, on the 
Embassy. 
Hegesippus. 
342 109, 3 Birth of Menander. 
Birth of Epicurus (XLVII. § 6). 
Diyllus. Anaxarchus. 
340 110, I Eubulides (XXXVII. § 4). 
338 ILO, 3 Battle of Cheeronea. 
Death of Isocrates. 
337 II0, 4 Death of Timoleon. 
Lycurgus, against Lysicles and Autolycus. 
336 III,1I Death of Philip. 
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335 
334 


333 


332 


331 
33° 


324 


323 
322 


321 


320 


318 


315 
314 
306 


Ill, 2 
III, 3 


Til, 4 


It2, I 


112, 2 
112, 3 


I14,t 


114, 2 
114, 3 








Thebes destroyed. 

Diogenes the Cynic (XXXVIL § 5). 

Alexander invades Asia. 

Aristotle returns to Athens (XL. § 1). 

Hypereides, for Lycophron and Hu- 
xen 

Death of ‘Antiphanes, 

Seylax of Caryanda? (L. § 3). 

Anaximenes. 

Hecateus of Abdera. 

Marsyas. 

Callisthenes. 

Foundation of Alexandria. 

Demosthenes, against Phormio. 


| Lycurgus, against Aristogeiton. 


Death of Darius. 

Lycurgus, against Leocrates (XLII. § 3). 

Demosthenes and Aéschines, on the Crown 
(XLI. § 1). 

Hypereides, against Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes banished (XLI. § 5). 

Death of Alexander. 

Lamian War. 

Deaths of Demosthenes (XLI. § 1), 
Aristotle (XL. § 1), and Hypereides 
(XLI. § 4). 


THIRD PERIOD. 


114, 4 


15, 1 


115,3 


116, 2 
116, 3 
118, 3 








Menander, ’Opyf (XXIX. § 7). 

Philemon fi, (ibid 

Ptolemy I. Soter, Ki ing of Egypt. 

Diphilus fl. 

Death of Theopompus. 

Death of Demades. 

Demetrius  araeg fll (XLVI. § 1, 
XLVIITI. § 1) 

Death of Xenocrates XLVIL. § 3). 

Death of Aischines (XLII. § 5). 

Demochares. 

Philochorus (XLIIT. § 6). 

Demon (XLIIT. § 6). 

Timeeus (XLIX. § 1). 
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300 


296 


289 


118, 3 
119, I 


120, I 


121, 1 


122,3 
122, 4 


123, 2 


123,4 


125, 1 








Hegesias of Messenia. 

Archedippus. 

Philippides. 

Anaxippus. 

Arcesilaus (XLVIT. § 8). 

Zeno (XLVII. § 7) 

Pyrrhon (XLVII. § 5) 

Metrodorus (XLVII. § 6 

Stilpo (XXXVIT. § 4). 

Menedemus. 

Theophrastus (XLVII. § 4). 

Hegesias (XX XVII. § 6). 

Theodorus Atheus (ibid) 

Euhemerus (XLVI. § 4). 

Diodorus Cronus (XX XVII. § 4). 

Philetas (XLV. § 3). 

Simmias. 

Dosiadas. 

Rhinthon (XLV. § 8). 

Anyte the epigrammatic poetess ? 

Marsyas of Pella (XLVI. § 4). 

Megasthenes (XLVI. § 5). 

Hieronymus of Cardia (XLVI. § 4). 

Cleitarchus (iid.). 

Herophilus. 

Aristobulus of Cassandrea. 

Eucleides of Alexandria (XLVI. § 6). 

Protogenes. 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum (XLVII. § 4). 

Demetrius Phalereus in Egypt (XLVI. 
§ 1). 

hosath Poliorcetes at Athens. 

Poseidippus. 

Dicearchus (XLVII. § 4). 

Polemon, Crantor, and Crates the Acade- 
micians (XLVII. § 3). 

Bion the Borysthenite. 

Death of Theophrastus (XLVII. § 4). 

Birth of Archimedes (XLVI. § 6). 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphus. 

Zeno (XLVITI. § 7). 

Birth of Chrysippus. 

Aristarchus of Samos. 

Conon. 

Berosus (XLVI. § 5). 
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280 


278 


276 
272 


270 


264 


263 
262 
260 
256 


250 


247 
241 


125, I 


125,3 


126, 3 
127,1 


127, 3 


129, 1 


129, 2 


129, 3 
130, I 


131,7 
132, 3 


133, 2 
1344 








Manetho (XLVI. § 5). 

Metrodorus (XLVII. § 6). 

Idomeneus, 

Duris. 

Strato of Lampsacus (XLVIT. § 4). 
Aratus (XLV. § 3). 

Zenodotus (XLVI. § 2). 

Alexander the Aitolian (XLV. § 8). 
Timon of Phlius (XLV. § 8, XLVII. 


§ 5)- 
Sotades (ibid.). 
Sopater (ibid.). 
Lynceus. 
Colotes. 
Cineas in Italy (XLVIIL § 1). 
Homerus. Sositheus (XLV. § 5). 
Philiscus. 
Sosiphanes (XLV. § 5). 
Dionysides (XLV. § 5). 
Lycophron (XLV. § 5). 
antides (XLV. $ 5). 
Zoilus. 
Birth of Eratosthenes (XLVI. § 6). 
Death of Pyrrhus. 
Hermesianax and Phanocles (XLV. § 3). 
Theocritus (XLV. § 7). 
Bion (ibid.). 
Moschus (ibid.). 
Deaths of Epicurus and Polemon, 
Ariston and Herillus (XLVILI. § 7). 
Leonidas of Tarentum (L. § 1). 
Menedemus of Eretria. 
Lycon (XLVIT. § 4). 
First Punic War. 
The Parian Marble. 
Cleanthes (XLVIT. § 7). 
Death of Philemon. 
Nawal Victory of Duilius. 
Callimachus, Librarian at Alexandria 
(XLV. § 4). 
Death of Timeeus (XLIX, § 1). 
Nymphis of Heraclea. ‘ 
Philinus of Cos, 
Ptolemy IIT, Euergetes. 
Attalus I. 
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241 134, 4 Death of Arcesilaus. 
Lacydes (XLVII. § 8). 
239 135, 2 Ennius born. 
Liwius Andronicus exhibits, 
236 136, 1 Ister Callimachius (XLIII. § 6). 
235 136, 2 Nevius fl. (L. § 1 
Chrysippus fi. (XLVILL § 7). 
Eratosthenes (XLVII. § 6), 
Euphorion. Rhianus (XLV. § 6). 
225 139, 2 Fabius Pictor. 
222 139, 3 L. Cincius Alimentus. 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator. 
221 139, 4 Apollonius of Perga (XLVI. § 6). 
Archimedes (ibid.) 
219 140, 2 Phylarchus (XLIX. § 3). 
Pacuwius born. 
218 140, 3 Second Punie War. 
213 141, 4 Birth of Carneades (XLVII. § 8). 
212 142,1 Death of Archimedes (XLVI. § 6). 
207 143, 2 Battle of the Metaurus. 
Death of Chrysippus. 
Zeno of Tarsus (XLVII. § 7). 
Birth of Polybius. 
205 143, 4 Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. 
Ennius brought to Rome. 
200 145,-1 Peon of Byzantium fl. (XLVI. 
2 
Phiisas of Agrigentum. Chereas. 
Sosilus (XLIX. § 3). 
196 146,1 Eratosthenes dies (XLVI. § 6). 
Apollonius Rhodius librarian (XLV. § 6). 
184 149, I Death of Plautus. 
181 149, 4 Ptolemy VI. Philometor. 
Jesus the Son of Sirach (LIIT. § 1). 
Nicander (XLV. § 6). 
Aristobulus Judzus. 
169 152, 4 Ennius dies. 
166 15353 Terence fi. 
160 155, 1 Hipparchus (XLVI. § 6). 
Demetrius Scepsius. 
159 155, 2 Aristarchus of Samothrace (XLVI. § 2). 
Crates of Mallus (idid.). 
155 156, 2 Embassy of Carneades, Diogenes, and 
Critolaus. 
151 157, 2 Polybius returns to Greece (XLIX. § 4). 
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143 
138 


122 
I2I 


117 


IIo 


106 
102 


go 


84 


80 
79 


74 
60 


58 


180, 3 








Carthage and Corinth destroyed. 

Ptolemy VII. Euergetes (Physcon). 

Cleitomachus (XLVIT. § 8). 

Apollodorus of Athens (XLVI. § 4). 

Antipater of Tarsus (XLVILI. § 7). 

Panetius (XLVITI. § 7). 

Poseidonius (ibid. LI. § 1). 

Antipater of Sidon (L. § 3). 

Dionysius the Thracian. 

Diodorus the Peripatetic. 

Death of Polybius. 

Death of C. Gracchus. 

Blossius of Cume (L. § 2). 

Mnesarchus. 

Ptolemy VIII., Soter II. 

Agatharchides (XLVIIL. § 3). Charma- 
das. 

Antipater of Sidon (L. § 3). 

Archias comes to Rome (L. § 3). 

Hierocles and Menecles (XLVIITI. § 3). 

Artemidorus. 

Meleager (L. § 3). 

Philo the Academician (XLVILI. § 8). 

Apollonius Molo. Demetrius (L. § 4). 

Hero the mechanician. 

The library of Apellicon brought to Rome. 

Tyrannion the elder. 

Ptolemy IX. Dionysus (Auletes). 

Abdication of Sulla. 

Cicero at Athens. 

Antiochus the Academician (XLVII. 
§ 8). 

Zeno 7 Epicurean. 

Diotimus the Stoic. 

Scymnus of Chios? (L. § 3). 

Andronicus of Rhodes. 


-| Castor (LI. $ 1). 


Hermagoras. 

Parthenius of Nicwea (LVIIL § 4). 
Philodemus (L. §$ 4, 5). 

Geminus. 

Timagenes (LI. § 1). \ 
Meleager (L. § 3). 

Age of Vicramdditya (XLV. § 1). 
Indian Drama flourishes. 
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55 


52 
51 


44 


43 
40 


30 


10 


181, 2 


182, 1 


182, 2 


184, 1 


18 4, 2 
185, 1 


187, 3 


192;3 








Demetrius Magnes. 

Nicolaus of Damascus (LI. § 1). 

Theophanes of Lesbos (<bid.). 

Cicero pro Milone. 

Death of Lucretius. 

Cleopatra. 

Asclepiades the younger. 

Apollonius of Tyre. 

Quintus Sextius (L. § 5). 

Death of Julius Caesar. 

Cratippus. Pheedrus. 

Antipater of Tyre. 

Diodorus Siculus (LI. § 2). 

Gorgias of Athens (L. § 4). 

Dioscorides. 

Babrius (L. § 3). 

Death of Cicero. 

The library of Pergamus taken to Alex- 
andria. 

Deaths of Antony and Cleopatra. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (L. § 4, LI. 


§ 3). 
Cecilius of Calacte (L. § 4). 
Dionysius of Charax (L. § 3). 
Tyrannio the younger. 
Didymus Chalcenterus (L. § 4). 
Juba (LI. § 1). 
Heliodorus (L. § 3). 
Theodorus of Gadara (L. § 4). 
Apollodorus of Pergamus (ibzd.). 
Lesbonax. Potamon (ibid.). 
Hermagoras (XLVIII. § 3). 
Asinius Pollio of Tralles (XLITI. § 6). 
Strabo (LI. § 5). 
Tullius Laurea. Polemon. Julius Polyz- 
nus (L. § 3). 
Timocrates (L. § 4). 
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14 Death of Augustus. 
14—4I Tiberius to Caligula. 
Apion. 
Archibius. 
Philippus of Thessalonica (L. § 3). 
Tryphon. 
Apollonides of Nicaea (L. § 4). 
Lollius Bassus (L. § 3). 
Pamphilus. 
Philo Judeeus (LVI. § 2). 
40—70 Claudius to Vitellius. 
C. Musonius Rufus (L. § 5). 
Annus Cornutus (iid.). 
Euphrates (iid.). 
Apollonius of Tyana (ibid. LITI. § 1). 
Moderatus (ibid.). 
Erotianus. 
Demetrius (ibid.). 
Iseeus the rhetorician (XLIT. § 2, LII. § 1). 
Epictetus (L. § 5). 
Onosander (LVL. § 4). 
Pamphila. 
70—096 The Flavian Family. 
Josephus (LI. § 4). 
Archigenes. Soranus, 
Demonax (L. § 5). 
Scopelianus. 
Dion Chrysostomus (LIT. § 2). 
96—117 Nerva and Trajan. 
Plutarchus (LILI. § 3, LV. § 1). 
Tamblichus the erotic writer (LITT. § 7). 
Aristeides Quintilianus. 
Areteus (LVI. § 2). 
Theon of Smyrna. 
117—138 | Hadrian’s reign. 
Arrianus (LIV. § 2, LV. § 2). 
Favorinus (LII. § 4). 
Phlegon (LIV. § 4). 
Cephalion. 
Antonius Polemon. 
Numenius the rhetorician. 
Hadrianus and Paulus of Tyre (LIT. § 6). 
Philo of Byblus «LV. § 6). 
Zenobius. 
Diogenianus. 
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138—161 


161—180 


180—193 


193—222 





Valerius Pollion. 

Justin Martyr (LVIII. § 2). 
Parthenius Phoceus. 

Ptolemeus Chennus. 

Apollonius Dyscolus (LII. § 8). 
Atlius Dionysius. 

Hermippus of Berytus. 

Taurus. 

(Enomaus (L. § 5). 

Secundus (7id.). 

f#lius Harpocration. 

Atlian the tactician. 

Ammianus and Philon, the epigrammatists. 
Reign of Antoninus Pius. 

Herodes Atticus (LIT. § 3). 
Hephestion (LII. § 8). 

Merris (ibid.). 

Fronto (LIV. $ 5). 

Pausanias the geographer (LV. § 7). 
Appian (LV. § 3). 

Marcellus Sidetes. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa. 

Reign of M. Aurelius. 

M. Aurelius (LIV. § 2). 

flius Aristeides (LIT. § 5). 
Numenius and Cronius (LIII. § 4). 
Lucian (LIV. §§ 3, 4). 

Celsus. 

Herodian the grammarian (LIT. § 8). 
Hermogenes (LIT. § 6). 

Claudius Ptolemzeus (LVI. § 1). 
Hypsicles. 

Galen (LVI. § 2). 

Apthonius of Antioch ? 
Artemidorus Daldianus. 

Polyzenus the Macedonian (LVI. § 4). 
Antoninus Liberalis. 

Agathemerus. 

Commodus. Pertinax. Didius Julianus. 
Maximus Tyrius (LIT. § 4). 
Phrynichus (LIT. § 8). 

Julius Pollux (iid.). 

Severus to Elagabalus. 

Sextus Empiricus (LVI. § 3). 
Diogenes of Laérte ? (abid.). 
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193—222 Clemens Alexandrinus (LVIII. § 3). 
Alexander A phrodisiensis. 

Oppian. 

Philostratus the elder (LIT. § 7). 
Atheneus (LVI. § 

Aélian of Paice (ib. § 6). 
Antonius Diogenes ? (LIX. § 4). 
Aspasius of Ravenna (LII. § 7). 
Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria (LIII. § 5). 
Dion Cassius (LV. § 4). 

Sextus Julius Africanus (LVI. § 5). 
222—285 Alexander Severus to Numerian. 
Herodian the historian (LV. § 5). 
Plotinus (LITT. § 6). 

Origenes Adamantius (LVIITI. § 3). 
Hippolytus (ibid.). 

Herennius (LIII. § 6). 

Philostratus the younger (LIT. § 
Origenes the Neo-Platonist (iii § 7). 
Longinus (LIV. §§ 5, 6). 

Apsines. 

Porphyrius (LITT. § 7). 

Menander of Laodicea. 

Gentilianus Amelius (LITT. § 7). 
Timezus the Sophist (LIT. § 8). 
285—306 Diocletian to Constantius T. 
Iamblichus of Chalcis (LITT. § 7). 
Helladius. 

Dionysius Periegetes. 

Ulpian of Antioch (LVITI. § 2). 
306—334 Reign of Constantine I, 

Eusebius (LVIII. § 4). 

Metrodorus. 

Praxagoras (LX. § 8). 

337—394 Constantine II. to Jovian. 
Libanius (LVII. § 4). 

Proheresius (LVITI. § 5). 
Himerius (LVII. § 5). 

Aristenetus and Alciphron ? (LIX. § 8). 
The Emperor J rer (LVIL. § 6). 
Oribasius (LX. § 13). 

Gregory of Nazianzus (LVIIL § 6). 
Basil (aw. § 7). 

Gregory of Nyssa (i.). 

Ceesarius (ib. § 6). 

Vor. III. FF 
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364—395 Valentinian to Theodosius. 

Themistius (LVIT. § 3). 

Pappus (LIX. § 2). 

Diophantus (7d.). 

Heliodorus the Erotic Writer (ib. § 4). 

Theon of Alexandria (7b. § 2). 

Syrianus of Gaza (LVIT. § 7). 

395—476 Division of the Empire to the end of the Western 
Empire. 

Nemesius (LVIIT. § 9). 

Synesius (ibid.). 

Cyril of Alexandria (ib. § 10). 

Proclus. (LVII. § 7). 

Eunapius (LX § 8). 

Olympiodorus (LVI. § 7). 

Zosimus. 

George Cheeroboscus (LX. §$ 5 

John Chrysostom (LVIIL § 3), 

Theodoret (LX. § 12)... 

Cosmas Indicopleustes (LIX. § 3). 

Hermias (LVII. § 7). 

Orus (LX. § 4). 

Orion (ibid.). 

Stephanus of Byzantium ? 

Hierocles (LVII. § 7). 

Marinus (id.). 

Achilles Tatius ? (LIX. § 5). 

Longus? (ib. 6). 

Museeus (2b. § 12). 

Socrates (LX. § 12). 


Sozomen (ibid.). 
476—527 Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin I. 
506 Masorah committed to writing. 


Nonnus (LIX. § 9) 

Quintus Smyrnezus (ib. § 10) 
Coluthus and Tryphiodorus (w#. § 11). 
Ammonius and Heliodorus (LVITI. § 7). 
Stobeeus ? (LX. § 2). 

Priscus and Malchus (2id. § 8). 
Procopius (tid.). 

Zosimus (ibid.). 

Simplicius (LVIT. § i). 

Marianus (¢bid.). 

Damascius (ibid.). 

Isidorus (ibed.). 
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580—640 


718—7 41 
786—808 


800 


829—842 


860 
867—886 
886—9gI1 


9TI—959 


963—969 





Laurentius Lydus (LX. § 11). 

Justinian I. to Tiberius II, 

Petrus Magister (LX. § 1). 

Joannes Philoponus (ibid.). 

Emathius ? (LIX. § 7). 

Agathias (LX. § 7). 

Hesychius Illustrius (ibid. § 11). 

Nonnosus (bid. § 1). 

Paulus Silentiarius (iid. § 7). 

John of Gaza. 

Alexander of Tralles (LX. § 13). 

Euagrius. 

Accession of Maurice, to the taking of ip aaa 
by the Saracens. 

Menander Protector (LX. § 10). 

Theophylactus Simocatta (ibid. § 6). 

George the Pisidian (ibid. § 7) 

Theophilus Protospatharius (ibid. § 13). 

Palladius. - 

Paulus A’gineta (LX. § 13). 

Leo the Iswurian. . 

John of Damascus. 

Haroun Alraschid. 

Georgius Syncellus (XLVI. § 4, LX. § 9). 

Nicephorus the patriarch (LX. § 9). 

Theophanes the Isaurian (iid.) 

Theophilus. 

Theodorus Studites (LX. § 1). 

Theophanes Confessor (iid.) 

Johannes Grammaticus. 

Leo the philosopher (LX. § 1). 

Photius (bid. § 3). 

Michael Psellus the elder (ibid. § 10). 

Basilius I., the Macedonian. 

Leo the Wise. 

John Malelas ? (LX. § 9). 

Constantine VII. Porphyrogenitus. 

Simeon Logothetes. 

Genesius. 

Leo Grammaticus (LX. § 9). 

Georgius Monachus (ibid.). 

Theophanes Nonnus (LX. § 1). 

Constantine Cephalas (LX. § 7). 

Cassianus Bassus. 

Nicephorus Phocas. 
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963—969 
976—1025 


E059—1067 


r1o81—1118 


1143—1180 


1183 


1204—I126! 


1250 
1261—1282 


1283—1332 


1330 





Theodosius the Poet. 

Basilius LI. 

Leo Diaconus. 

Simon Seth. 

Georgius Cedrenus (LX. § 9). 

Chronicon Paschale (tid.). 

Joannes Xiphilinus (LV. § 4. 

Suidas (LX. § 4). 

Etymologicum Magnum (wid.). 

Constantine IX. Ducas. Eudocia. 

Theophylactus the Archbishop. 

Alexius I. Commenus. 

Anna Commena (LX. § 10). 

Nicephorus Bryennius (iid.). 

Joannes Scylitzes (ibid. § 9). 

Joannes Zonaras (iid. § 8) 

Michael Psellus the younger (tid. § 193). 

Michael Commenus. 

Theodorus Prodromus (LX. § 6). 

Constantine Manasses (iid. § 7). 

Isaac and John Tzetzes (ibid. §§ 5, 7). 

John Cinnamus (tid. § 10). 

Andronicus I, Commenus. 

Eustathius (LX. § 5) 

Michael Glycas (ibid. § 9). 

Gregory of Corinth (ibid. § 1). 

Emathius or Eustathius the erotic writer ? 
(LIX. § 7). 

The Latin Emperors. 

Nicetas Acominatus (LX. § 8). 

Georgius Acropolites. 

Michael Paleologus. 

Nicephorus Blemmydes (LX. § 1). 

Gregory [George] of Cyprus. 

Nicephorus Chumnus, 

Theodorus Hyrtacenus (LX. § 5). 

Andronicus I. 

Georgius Pachymeres (LX. § 10). 

Thomas Magister (did. § 4). 

Theodorus Metochites. 

Manuel Philes (LX. § 7). 

Manuel Holobolus (iid.). 

Maximus Planudes (ibid.). 

John Pediasimus (ibid.). 

Manuel Bryennius. 


LX. § 11). 
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1344—1355 


1373—1425 
1397 


1440 


1453 





Johannes Cantacuzenus. 
Demetrius of Cydon (iid. § 6). 
Nicephorus Gregoras (LX. § 8). 
Georgius Lecapenus (id. § 4). 
Constantine Harmenopulus. 
Manuel Paleologus. 

Manuel Chrysoloras (LX. § 1). 
Manuel Moschopulus (tid.). 
Demetrius Triclinius (aid. § 5). 
Theodorus Gaza (ibid. § 1). 
Gemistus Pletho (iid.). 
Bessarion («id.). 

Georgius Trapezuntius (iwid.). 
Taking of Constantinople. 
Michael Ducas (LX. § 10). 
Georgius Phrantzes (did.). 
Georgius Codinus (ibid. § 11). 
Laonicus Chalcondyles (ibid. § 8). 
Joannes Argyropulus. 

Michael A postolius. 
Andronicus Callistus. 


Constantine and John Lascaris (ibid. $ 1). 


Demetrius Chalcondyles 
Musurus (LX. § 1). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


TO THE FIRST VOLUME 








PaGs 1. 


_ Tue burning of the library of Alexandria by Omar is discredited by 
_ Gibbon (VL. pp. 336 sqq.), and we have adopted his view (vol. IIL. 
Pp. 373). But the old story is still maintained by scholars; see 
Milman’s and W. Smith’s Notes on Gibbon, vol. III. p. 417, and 


vol. VI. p. 338. 
PAGES 4 sqq. 


The relations of the Greeks to the other members of the Arian or 
Indo-Germanic family have been more fully discussed in the Vew 
Cratylus, book I. chapter IV.; ‘the ethnographic affinities of the 
ancient Greeks ; and a somewhat similar view has been urged by 
Mr. Gladstone, in his Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford, 1858, vol. I. § X. pp. 544 sqq. 


PAGE 32. 


On the Hyporcheme, see Theatre of the Greeks, 6th ed. pp. [18, 19], 
where we have cited the important passage from Athenzus, p. 630 D, 
in which the hyporchematic dance is said to have coincided in its 
peculiarities with the comic. 


Pace 44, Nore 2. 


We do not think that the phrases gdppeyye KOapiZew and «Bape 
poppigey prove the identity of the phorminx and the cithara. The 
similarity of the instruments would be sufficient to account for the 
alternation. Although it seems that xOdpa, ddppeyt, and afterwards 
Atpa (not mentioned in the oldest poems attributed to Homer), are 
used indifferently to signify a stringed instrument, and though even 
Xenophon (Sympos. 3, § 1), and Aristotle (Pol. VII. 12), predicate 
kOapiZe of the dArgpa, it is nearly certain that the three words 
originally and properly denoted three different kinds of harp or lute. 
The xOdpa, like our guitar (from the Italian chitarra), was strung 
upon a long neck, instead of having an open frame, like the ddppeyé 
and dvpa. It was the oldest, smallest, and least artificial of 7 hl 
instruments, and originally had only four strings. The ¢éppeyé, 
again, was the portable lyre, generally fastened by a strap to the 
shoulders of the performer (Hesych. } roic¢ ®pore pepopévn), and the 
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word is specially used to denote the seven-stringed instrument 
invented by Terpander ; see the passage quoted by Miiller, p. 201, 
note 2, and compare Pindar, Pyth. II. 71: déppryyoc éxraxrorov—Nem. 
V. 24: éxradydwooor ddépuryya. Finally, the dvpa (for x-dipa, root 
kdv-, cf. dura poppryyt, Pind. Jsthm. I]. 2), was the largest, loudest, 
and most recently introduced of the three sorts of harp, and its hollow 
shell or body seems to have been too large to admit of its being held 
on the knee, which may have been its main distinction from the 
phorminx. It sometimes had nine strings (Athen. XIV. p. 636 B), 
and may even have borrowed the ten strings from the Semitic cvipa 
(Joseph. Antiqu. VII. 12, § 3). 


PaGE 45. 


On the wide extent of the functions of the rhapsodist, and the 
application of the verb izoxpivesOac to his recitations, see Theatre of 
the Greeks, ed. 6, pp. [37—41]. 


Paces 68 sqq. 


Miiller’s distinction between the two parts of the Jiiad, namely, 
an original part referring mainly to Achilles, and a superinduced 
part embracing the exploits of the other heroes and the general con- 
duct of the war, has been enforced and extended by Mr. Grote in his 
History of Greece, vol. II. ch. XXI. He has shown that the Jliad 
was originally an Achilléis, built on a narrower plan, and then 
enlarged ; that from the second book to the seventh Achilles is 
scarcely alluded to ; that the Greeks not only do not miss his absence, 
but that Diomedes is exalted to a pitch of glory, in his contests with 
the gods, which Achilles never obtains, and is even placed above 
Achilles by the Trojan Helenus ; consequently, that the primitive 
Achilléis included only Books I., VIIL, XI.—xXXII. Mr. Grote 
also inclines to the belief that the Jliad and Odyssey, though, perhaps, 
of the same age, were not, as Miiller admits (p. 83), by the same 
author. These views are strongly combated by Mr. Gladstone, who, 
in his recent work on Homer, has taken a very enthusiastic view of 
the unity of the Ziad, and of the literary personality of the author 
of that poem and the Odyssey. The Homeric question has been fully 
and ably argued by Mr. Mure, in his elaborate History of the Lan- 
guage and Literature of Greece, London, 1850, vols. L., II. book II. 
chapters 11—X VIII. While we doubt whether the warmest 
admirers of Homer and Mr. Gladstone (and both the poet and his 
panegyrist are worthy of the greatest admiration,) will indorse all the 
Homerolatry of that eloquent and accomplished statesman, we are 
disposed to accept Mr. Grote’s modification of the views of Miiller. 


Pace 177, Nove 2. 


The etymology of these words has been fully examined in the 
New Cratylus, §§ 317, 318. 
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PAGE 229, 


The favourable opinion of Sappho’s moral character, which is here 
expressed by Miiller, has been generally received in Germany since 
1816, when. Welcker published his pamphlet entitled: Sappho von 
einem herrschenden Vorurtheil befreyt, with reference to which Thirl- 
wall says (History of Greece, I]. p. 126), that the character of this 
poetess ‘has been rescued, by one of the happiest efforts of modern 
criticism, from the unmerited reproach under which it had laboured 
for so many centuries. A similar view is taken by Bernhardy 
(Grundriss der griechischen Litteratur, II. p. 488), and Bode 
(Geschichte der griechischen Poesie, Il. pp. 423—425). But Mr. Mure 
has maintained the older view of the question (Lit. of Greece, vol. 
III. pp. 272 sqq.), and, by so doing, has given great offence to 
Welcker, who has attacked him (in the Rheinisches Museum for 1856, 
pp- 226 sqq. ‘Ueber die beiden Oden der Sappho’), with an animus 
which must have been prompted rather by wounded vanity than by 
zeal for the fair fame of a literary heroine of such antiquity. Mure 
has answered Welcker in the same periodical (Rhein. Mus. 1857, 
pp: 564 sqq. ‘Sappho, and the Ideal Love of the Greeks’); and as 
this spirited reply, though written in English, is published only in a 
German journal, we shall venture to make a somewhat lengthened 
extract from it, in order thatthe readers of Miiller may be able to 
compare his view with the opposite opinion, as expressed by one who 
has studied this painful subject with all the appliances of modern 
learning and with the practised judgment of an experienced man of 
the world. 


‘ My unfavourable view of Sappho’s relation to her own sex is founded ; first, 
on the passages of her poems allusive to that relation ; secondly, on the evidence at 


_ large which her remains supply, of her immoral habits; thirdly, in so far as 


secondary evidenge is required, on that of those ancient commentators, Ovid in 
articular, who, in full possession of her works, and of all subsidiary aids to their 


interpretation, and free from the erotic hallucination of the second-rate Platonists 


of his age, was, by his peculiar order of taste and intellect, singularly qualified to 


_ judge in such matters ; and whose judgment regarding Sappho’s female as well as 


male loves coincides in all essential respects with my own. 
‘In my p. 317 I have, in concurrence with Longinus, deseribed the passage 


- most broadly descriptive of her affection for a female favourite, as the one ‘ which, 
in the whole volume of Greek erotic literature, offered the most powerful concen- 


tration, into one brilliant focus, of the various modes in which the overwhelming 
influence of amorous coneupiscence can display itself on the human frame. 


_ I have hence assumed that the affection experienced was not mere friend- 
_ ship, but irregular passion, The more reasonable of the ‘apologists’ do not 


deny that such would be the literal construction of her language; but they 


object to its being so construed. They argue that it does but reflect ‘an 
_ essential feature of the Greek character,’ the habit of ‘mixing up feelings that 


among nations of calmer temperament have always been perfectly distinct.’* I deny 
that this is a feature of the Greek character. To assert that it is, isa pure petitio 
egphaee It is not illustrating Sappho by laws founded on the Greek character, 

ut forcing on the Greek character laws founded on fanciful interpretations of a 





* [This is a reference to Miiller 1, p. 236. ] 
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single poetess. I maintain that, far from mixing up feelings perfectly distinct, one 
of the most characteristic excellences of the Greek Muse is the unequivocal precision 
with which she discriminates every different passion or feeling ; and which contrasts 
not more strongly with the wild allegory of the East, than with the dreamy senti- 
mentality of much of our popular English and German poetry. In no Greek 
author, as Welcker himself (strange to say) has justly remarked (KI. 8. p. 83), was 
this excellence more conspicuous than in Sappho, or more generally recognised by 
her native critics ; not one of whom would have dreamt of taking those passages in 
any other than a purely erotic sense : whatever view they might take of the erotic 
impulse which dictated them. Still more to the point than the commentary of 
Longinus is the anecdote in Plutarch (Demetr. 38), of the mode in which the 


physician Erasistratus applied the symptoms described in Ode II. asa practical love’ 


test, in the celebrated case of Antiochus and Stratonice. That Welcker should 
actually quote this anecdote (Rh. M. p. 229), in proof of the unsensual nature of 
the symptoms, is an obliquity of judgment against which it would be vain to argue. 
Suffice it to refer to the sequel of the story, where the possession of Stratonice’s 
person by the lover, is found necessary to remove both the symptoms and the 
disease. We have here at least Plutarch’s assurance, that what Sappho felt towards 
Atthis, was the same as a man feels towards a woman, whom he is burning with 
desire to enjoy. 

‘ Tf all we knew besides of Sappho went to prove her a virtuous woman, there 
might be something in these attempts to mystify the natural sense of her language. 
But now that the leading champion of her honor has admitted, that at an age when 
the fire of sexual passion commonly begins to burn dim—when (as he so naively 

“describes her, Rh. M. p. 246) ‘a widow, mistress of a school,’ and mother of a 
daughter, whom it was her duty to train, both by example and precept, in the path 
of virtue,—she threw herself into the arms of a paramour, young enough to have 
been her son; that when deserted by him, she pursued him frantically over the 
face of Hellas, and emblazoned her shame, for the benefit of her daughter, her 
scholars, and the Hellenic public, in an ode second in elegant lasciviousness to none 
in the literature of her country,—now that all this has been admitted by her own 
leading advocate, the case for the defence breaks down altogether. A woman who 
is proved in one instance to have acted in such a manner, and proclaimed her act in 
such a strain, is hardly entitled to have a figurative construction put on her other 
descriptions of her amorous emotions, to whomsoever addressed. 

‘The evidence of general character is here so important, that I shall pursue it a 
step or two further. From certain expressions in this ode I inferred (p. 309), that 
the male amour there described was not the only one in which Sappho had been 
engaged. As Welcker seems neither to have understood my inference, nor the 
passage on which it was founded, I must explain myself more clearly. Assuming, 
as he assumes, the love for Phaon to have been a single and a constant love, though 
chequered by lover's quarrels, how could Venus, described by the poetess as so much 
in her confidence and so deeply interested in her affairs, be ignorant of that fact ; 
or how could Sappho in this ode attribute to her such ignorance, and represent her, 
when called in to aid on a former occasion, as anxiously inquiring (vy. 18 sq.) : 
‘Who is it that offends you? Whom shall I again allure back to your love” 
Even supposing (with Welcker), that the occasion referred to was a previous 
quarrel with Phaon, these questions of the goddess would still imply, that he was 
not the first or only such enemy, against whom she had been invoked as an ally. 

* My opponent and his fellow apologists everywhere assume that Sappho was 
married ; on the ground chiefly that she had a daughter, and that the daughter of 
so exemplary a woman must necessarily have been a Jegitimate child. In my p. 278 
I urged, though here again with too little precision, what I thought fair evidence to 
the contrary; and here again Welcker (p. 252), without answering my reasons simply 
pronounces them ‘insignificant,’ and continues his argument on the basis of Sappho 
having had a husband. Let us first see how he makes out his case, and I will then 
add a word or two on mine. He repudiates with commentators of all classes, the 
‘Cercolas of Andros,’ who with the Attic comedians figured as Sappho’s consort, 
as an indecent fiction of those satirists. He appeals however to the graver 
authority of Suidas, whom he quotes (KI. S. p. 113) as stating: ‘that she was 
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; married to a rich citizen of Mytilene.’ Suidas states no such thing. Let him speak 
for himself: éyaun6n 5é dvipt Kepxaédg mrovewrdrwy, dpuwuévy dwd”Avipov. The 
husband of Suidas therefore is the Cercolas of the comedy. The Mytilenzan 
marriage certificate is a fictitious document; and all evidence on the affirmative 
_ side disappears. *—The evidence on the negative side is: first, the absence from her 
_ remains of all mention of her married life. There is one quality for which Sappho’s 
apologists and detractors equally give her credit, the openness of her nature, and 
_ the consequent number and frarkness of her allusions to herself and her affairs. 
_ Assuming then the first half of her womanhood to have been passed witha husband, 
how is it, that amid those copious notices of other persons and things. connected 
with her, not one should occur to the father of her child, to the joys or anxieties of 
her connubial life, to the sorrows of her widowhood? The evidence that her entire 
_ collection was barren of such notices is equally conclusive. There can be no doubt 
_ that Ovid’s ‘Letter to Phaon’ mentions every more prominent fact of her life 
_ transmitted on her own authority; but not a hint of her married state. It seems 
incredible that a poet of Ovid’s taste and discernment, in dwelling on so many details 
foreign to his argument; on the death of her parents in her sixth year; on her 
quarrel with her brother, its cause, and his subsequent destiny ; on her daughter ; 
on her female associates, their names, and the nature of her connexion with them, —- 
should have omitted the part of her history best calculated to enhance the effect of 
his elegy, by pathetic apostrophes of the afflicted fair one, to her past days of peace 
in the enjoyment of an innocent love, or to her widowhood as the primary source of 
her present crime and sorrow. Add to this the indirect negative placed on her 
marriage by both Horace and Ovid, in their pointed mention of her as the ‘ Lesbian 
maiden.’ Who can believe that Ovid, or any poet in his senses, would have made 
Phaon address a middle-aged widow by the title of ‘ Lesbi puella? The case there- 
fore reduces itself to the subjoined logical thesis: A certain lady had a daughter. 
It is admitted that this lady cohabited for some years with at least one youthful 
paramour. There is no evidence that she ever was married, but a good deal to the 
opposite effect. Whether is it more probable that the daughter was the offspring 
of the paramour, or of a husband? Of a husband maintains Welcker. The 
reader may form his own opinion.’ 


ns 


a? 


PaGE 264. 

If the dithyrambic or cyclic chorus of fifty was represented by a 
quadrangular chorus of forty-eight, with two é£apyorrec, in the improve- 
ments introduced by Stesichorus, the eight rows of six each would 
represent the element of subdivision, which furnished the choruses in 
the comedy and in the different plays of the tragic trilogy. For the 
chorus of comedy consisted of twenty-four, i.e. of four of the eight 
rows ; the satyric chorus probably of six, ¢. e. of one row ; and the 
three tragic choruses generally of two bands of fifteen each, and one. 
of twelve, i. e. the latter being two rows, and the two former dividing 
five rows between them. We first stated this view in the article 
Chorus, in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, first edition, p. 226. 


PAGE 270. 


We have given, as we conceive, a more complete account of 
Arion’s improvements and their consequences in the Theatre of the 
Greeks, ed. 6, pp. [28—31]. 





* Had Sappho had an mthenioeny recorded husband, there would hardly, m 
the true spirit of the Attic comedy, have been room for a purely fictitious one of 
this description. The point of the jest evidently is, that she had no husband but 
képxos. The ambiguously figurative phrase: dpywmevos dad “Avdpou (viriliter 
irrumpens) is probably borrowed to the letter from the comedy. 
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Pace 288. 


It seems tousthat this fragment of Corinnacan hardly be understood 
as implying that poetry was beyond the proper province of a woman. 
To say nothing of the celebrity of Sappho and Erinna, this would 
have been inconsistent with the professional position of Corinna her- 
self. She must surely have said, in the passage from which “these 
words were detached, that while she recognized the inequality of 
a woman like the shrill-toned Myrtis, and a man like the deep- 
voiced Pindar, she claimed for herself and the greater poetesses a full 
share of the inspiration, which Apollo might bestow on women as well 
as men. In rough English verse the context may have been to the 
following effect :— 

I blame the shrill-toned Myrtis, I, 
That she, a woman born, 
Should enter into riv 
With Pindar: but the scorn 
Of man for woman is unjust ; 
When Phebus ‘gives the skill 
To mind of woman, woman must 
Obey the prophet’s will. 


Perhaps Euripides had the whole passage before him when he 
wrote (Med. 424) :-— 
ov yap év dpuerépa yveua Nbpas 
@race Oéorw daddy 
HoiBos, ayirwp wedéwv" éerel dvrdxyno’ dy tuvov 
dpoévey yévva. 


PAGE 316, sqq. 


The early Greek philosophers, especially Pythagoras, are most 
elaborately discussed in the second volume of Réth’s Geschichte 
unserer abendlindischen Philosophie (Mannheim, 1858), where their 
oriental affinities are strongly maintained. 


PAGE 349. 


It seems right that the student should be informed how he ought 
to pronounce the name of such a celebrated writer as HELLANICUS OF 
MytIteneE ; and yet there are serious differences on the subject. 
According to the common opinion the name is simply the adjective 
*EdAavixdc, for “EXAnvixéc. But though the Htym. M. gives this ex- 
planation, it adds (p. 331, 17) that the word is formed by syncope 
from "EXXavévixoc ; and this view is adopted by Lobeck (ad Phryni- 
chum, p. 670) and by Dindorf (Steph. Thes. s.v. p. 758). We are 
disposed to maintain the common opinion, that the name is merely | 
the adjective ‘EAAnrvixdc, the change of accent being explained not 
only by the AXolic practice, which does not allow any oxytone word 
except the disyllabic prepositions rapa, epi, ixd (Apollon. Synt. p. 
309), but also by the universal practice of the Greeks in the case of 
proper names ; for though the adjective etree is oxytone, EvreiOne 
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as the name of a man draws back the accent. The name ‘EAXnpric, 
or rather “EXX\avic, was borne by one of the Lesbian women whose ill- 
treatment caused the death of Paches (Anthol. Pal. I. p. 493), and 
therefore ‘EXXdvwe or ‘EA\avixog might very well have been the name 
of a Lesbian man, who was some seventy years old at the time when 
this heroine performed her voyage to Athens. 


PacE 383. 
On the origin of the Greek drama, we beg to refer to the combi- 


nations which we have proposed in the Theatre of the Greeks, ed. 6, 
Introduction, chapters 1.—IV. 


PAGE 447. 


The political relations between Sophocles and Pericles, which 
_ perhaps led to the appointment of the former-as the colleague of the 
latter in the Samian War, are discussed in the Introduction to our 
edition of the Antigone, § 2. And the poet’s intimacy with Hero- 
dotus forms in part the subject of a paper which we contributed in 
1843 to the Transactions of the Philological Society, vol. I. No. 15. 
We take the liberty of extracting the argument, by which, as we 
conceive, we have established the fact that Herodotus was acquainted 
with and imitated the language of Sophocles. 

“The more we read Herodotus the more we must be convinced 
that he was a diligent student of the writings of Sophocles. He was 
a great traveller and observer, but he was, for those days a great 
reader also. He frequently refers to the writings of other poets, 
Pindar, Alczus, &c. ; but the chief subject of his meditations must 
have been the profound and difficult poetry of that great Athenian. This 
may be inferred from the circumstance, that, while he quotes other 
writers by name, he introduces his imitations of whole passages of 
Sophocles without so much as alluding to the author. Some of these 
quotations are so minute and circumstantial that the hypothesis of 
accidental coincidence is altogether inadmissible. 

“To begin with the least doubtful of these citations, we find that, 
in the third book of his history, which contains more references to 
Samos than any other, Herodotus introduces the story of Inta- 
phernes, whose wife gives the following reason for preferring her 
brother to the other prisoners (ITI. 119): ‘O king, I might get another 
husband, if I had good luck, and other children, if I were to lose 
these ; but as I have no longer any father or mother, I know no 
means of getting another brother.’ Now in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, which was acted just before the tragedian went to Samos, where 
he probably met Herodotus, we find Antigone arguing in precisely 
the same manner. Since the whole argument is a conceit, it is much 
more reasonable to suppose that Herodotus introduced it into the 
speech which he made for the wife of Intaphernes, than that Sopho- 
cles borrowed it from a history, which, for all that we know, was not 
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published till many years after. Even supposing that Herodotus 


wrote his third book before the performance of the Antigone, and 
supposing that Sophocles was well acquainted with that portion of 
his history, how unlikely it is that he would recollect the terms and 
phrases of a prose narrative, and preserve in his iambic dialogue the 
sentences of a déktc cipouévn! If, on the other hand, we adopt the 
more reasonable supposition that the third book of Herodotus was 
written subsequently to the performance of the Antigone, and that 
Herodotus was acquainted with that play, we shall at once under- 
stand how Herodotus converted into Ionic prose the lines which had 
made an indelible impression upon his memory, and how he was led 
by the parallelism of circumstances to commit one of the most excu- 
sable of plagiarisms. Scholars in general think that Sophocles bor- 
rowed from Herodotus ; but one cannot understand how this could 
be, and Valckenaer, who first remarked the resemblance between the 
two passages, seems to have made it clear, by the comparison which 
he instituted, that Sophocles was the original author of the senti- 
ment. If any competent scholar will place each line in the passage 
from the Antigone (v. 924), by the side of the corresponding clause 
in the narrative of Herodotus, he will find that the latter is a pro- 
saic paraphrase of the former and nothing more :— 


Sophocles. wéots ev dv pot, karPavdvtos, &ddos Fp. 
Herodotus. dvhp wév po dy &ddos yévorro, ef Saiuwv é0édor. 
Sophocles. kat wats adm’ &\dov Gwrds el TODS Furdaxor. 
Herodotus. xai réxva Ga el tabr’ droBddorue. 

Sophocles. unrpds ® év“Acdou cat rarpds xexevOdrow. 
Herodotus. warps 5é kat wnrpds ok rt wev SwdyTwv. 
Sophocles. obx cr’ ddedpds Saris dv BXdoTou TéTe. 
Herodotus. ddedpeds dv &dXos ovderi tpbrw yévorro. 


“ Surely no one can read this without being certain that Herodotus 
must have based this passage on a recollection of the lines of his 
friend Sophocles. 

“ But this is by no means the only passage in which Herodotus 
evinces a recollection of the writings of Sophocles. The celebrated 
saying of Solon (Herod. I. 32) must surely have been more familiar 
among his countrymen than with Herodotus. It is absurd to 
suppose that the dialogues and speeches in Herodotus have a real 
historical foundation. We can prove that some of these composi- 
tions are made up of yvwpai borrowed from Greek poets. The 
speeches of the Persian conspirators, in book III. 80, sqq., in spite 
_ of the é\éx@neay & oy of the author, must be regarded as pure fabri- 
cations ; indeed they are thoroughly Greek throughout. Similarly, 
with regard to the saying of Solon, it is likely enough that Herodotus 
borrowed it from Sophocles (see @d. Tyr. vv. 1528 sqq. and Trach. 
init. where it is called ‘ an ancient saying.’) 

“ Again in III. 52, 53, among many other references to Greek 
poets, who lived long after Periander, there are four distinct imita- 
tions of the phraseology of Sophocles : (a) ¢. 52: kfipuypa éroujoaro, ic 
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ay ij oixiows irodétnrai puy «.r.r. ef. Soph. Gd. T. 238: pr’ ciadé- 
xevOark.r.r. (6) c. 53: Povdeae rhy re rupayvida é¢ dddove TeEoEELy, Kai 
Tov olkoy Tov rarpoc duadopnbévra (cf. I. 88). Soph. Aj. 510: ei véac 
Tpopijc orepnbeic cov dwicerat pdvoc vr’ dppartoray ji) didwy. (a) ibid. : 
ja) Ty Kaxy ro Kaxov ig. Soph. Aloade, apud Stob. LV, 37: évravOa 
pévro raya TavOpwrwy vooel, Kaxoic Grav Oédkwow idcba KaKa. 

“ Another instance of a similar imitation of Sophocles is found in 
IV. 129 ; where the dp0a iordvrec ra dra is supposed by Valckenaer 
and others to be a citation of the celebrated passage in Soph. Zlectra, 
27: aXN dpbov ove iornow k.7.X. As in the passage last quoted, so in this, 
the historian seems to have had Pindar in his eye as well as Sophocles. 
Herodotus, in speaking of the braying of the asses, uses the singular 
phrase: tBpilovrec ay of bvae Erdpacaoy riv ixroy ray SKvdéwy. 
That by iGpiZovrec he means the braying of the asses, is clear from 
what follows: peratv dkwe axovoevay of immo rey bvwy Tic dwritc 
érapaocovro. Now Pindar, in his Tenth Pythian ode, which was 


' written before the birth of Herodotus, speaks thus of the asses led to 


sacrifice by the Hyperboreans (V. 36): "Aréd\\wy yeda dpwr UBpw 
épbiay Kvwidhur, %.€., ‘he laughs when he sees the loud-voiced wanton- 
ings of the asses.’ If it is objected that édpév cannot refer to the 
sense of hearing, some might justify the confusion by quoting 


_ kroroy dédopxa, &e. But it seems more probable that the poet refers 


generally to the spectacle of an ass in a state of tGpic, of which the 
most remarkable feature is his bray, and it must be owned that 
this is a sight ridiculous enough in the eyes of men and gods. 
Pindar, then, would mean by i#Mprc that the ass was in a state of 
clamorous and amorous excitement, implying by the epithet dp0iay 
that he was braying—and Herodotus copying him, would take the 
more general word in the particular signification. This appears to be 
a proof that he was the copyist of Pindar and not the originator of 
this peculiar use of the verb iBpiZw. Similarly, one might infer that 
Hesiod’s phrase éxéwy voude (Op. et D. 403) was borrowed from the 
longer and more elaborate parallel passage in Homer, Jl. XX. 


244, sqq.” 
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Abaris, i. 309 
_Abdera, i. 240 

Abibalus, iii. 257 

Abron, ii. 352, 355 
Abstinence from flesh of animals, Por- 

phyry on, iii. 200 

Abydenus, ii. 490 
Academy, iii. 5, 37, 41 
Acheans, i. 60 

Achzus, i. 504 
Achaica of Rhianus, ii. 448 
Acharnians, ii. 5, 11, 21, 24 
Achilles Tatius, iii. 356 
Acilius Glabro, iii. go 
_ Acroamatic works of Aristotle, ii. 277 
Acropolita, George, iii. 400 
Actors, i. 403 
Acusilaus, i. 346 
Adeimantus, ii. 205 
Adon, i. 210 
Adoniazuse, ii. 452 
| Adonis, i. 26, 231 

| Adrastus, i. 383 
| acids, i. 299 
Hyimius, i. 131 
Aigyptians, i. 43% 
ABlian, iii. 283 
Elius Gallus, iii, 95 
_ Aineas, iii. 280 
ABolians, i. 12, 60, 104 
Molic Beeotians, i. 104 
Molosicon, ii. 48 


_ Aischines, ii. 86, 317, 320, 322, 363; 


lii. 52; speeches against, il. 334; 
speeches of, ii. 367 

ZEschines of Miletus, iii. 54 
Alschylus, i. 167, 420; ii. 71 
Aischylus of Cnidus, iii. 54 
AEsculapius, ii, 401 
ABsop, i. 194 
Aithiopic Adventures, iii. 353 
Aithiopis, i. 89 
Africanus, Sext. Jul. iii. 282 
Agamemnon of Aischylus, i. 437 
Agatharcus, i. 409 
_ Agathias, iii. 374 

_Agathon, i. 273, 504 
Agias, i. ge, 93 
Agis, ii. 322 
Agnon, iii. 56 
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Agoratus, ii. 145 

Agrigonia, i. 381 

Ahasuerus, i. 342 

Aidoneus, i. 337 

*Altrns, the, ii. 454 

Aira, the, ii. 433 

Ajax of Sophocles, i. 459 

Ajax of Antisthenes, ii. 174 

Aleaic metre, i. 227 

Alceus, i, 221, 223, 226 

Alcestis of Euripides, i. 483, ; ii. 410 

Alcidamas, ii. 102 

Aleiphron, iii. 361 

Alemcon, i. 498; ii. 404 

Alemeonis, i. 308 

Al-magest, iii. 264 ’ 

Aleman, i. 215, 256, 259 

Alemene, i. 129 

Aldus, iii. 377 

Aleuads, i. 276 ; ii. 401 

Alexamenus, ii. 217 

Alexander the Great, ii. 267, 323, 358, 
463; iii. 6, 48, 21 

Alexander the Aitolian, i. 256; ii. 419, 


436 
Alexander of Tralles, iii. 374, 405 
Alexandra, Lycophron’s, ii. 437 
Alexandria, poetic school of, ii. 417; 

writers of, ii. 467 
Alexis, ii. 62 
Ameipsias, ii. 9 
Amelius, iii. 197 
Ammonius, iii. 184, 3t1r, 384 
Amorgus, i, 186 
Awmphiaraus, ii, 362 
Amyntas, ii. 261, 289 
dvaBonal, ii. 77 
Anabasis of Xenophon, ii. 186, 189 
Anabasis of Arrian, iii. 245 
Anacreon, i. 170, 239, 246 
Anacreontics, 247 
Anactoria, i. 235 
An 8 of Lycophron, ii. 437 
Analytics of Aristotle, ii, 288 
Ananius, i. 1 
Anaxagoras, 1. 325 
Anaxandrides, ii, 61 
Anaxarchus, iii, 14 
Anaxilaus, ii, 62 


Anaximander, i, 321 
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Anaximenes, i. 322 ; ii. 380, 479 

Andocides, ii. 113 

Andrezmon, i. 156 

Andreopulus, Michael, iii. 98 

Andromache of Euripides, i. 491 

Andromachus, ii. 406 ; iii. 60 

Andromeda, i. 234 

Andron, ii. 389 

Andronicus, ii. 308 

Androtion, ii. 318, 330, 391 

Anebo, epistle to, iii. 201 ; reply to, iii. 
204 

Anna Commena, iii. 375, 399 

Anniceris, ii. 182, 209 

Ante-Homeric poetry, i. 53 

Antenor, i. 370 

Anthologia Palatina, iii. 304 

Anthologies, iii. 93 ; Byzantine, iii. 393. 

Anthology of Stobzus, iii. 379 

Anticleides, ii. 479 

Antigone of Sophocles, i. 447, 452 

Antigonus, ii. 393; Gonatas, iii. 23 

Antimachus ii. 82 

Antimenidas, i. 221 

Antiochus, ii. 383 ; iii. 40 

Antipater, ii. 271, 323, 358; iii. 6, 9, 
34, 94 

Antiphanes, ii. 92, 75 

Antiphon, ii. 85, 103, 105, 400 

Antisthenes, ii. 174 

Antonius, iii. 58 ; Diogenes, iii. 353 

dowdy, i. 44 

Apellicon, ii. 275 

Aphobus, ii. 312 

Aphobetus, ii. 364 

Aphrodite, i. 20 ; hymn to, i. 102 

Aphydne, i. 147 

Apion, treatise against, iii. 130 

Apocrypha, ii. 494 ; iii. 168 

Apollo, i. 19, 43; hymn to, i. 98, 100, 
226 


Apollonides, ili. 105 _ 
Apollonius Molon, iii. 98 ; Dyscolus, 
iii, 164 ; Rhodius, ii. 434, 442, 465 ; 


iii. 52. 
Apollonius of Perga, ii. 496, 504 
Apollonius of Tyana, iii. 108, 171 
Apollonius, life of, iti. 161 
ae gped King of Tyre, history of, iii. 
161 
Apollodorus, ii. 63, 340, 481, 483; iii. 
98, 104, I10 4 
pology of Socrates, ti. 191, 193 
droredeoparixd, ii. 486 
Appian, iii. 247 
Araros, ii. 61 


Aratus, ii. 425 ; iii. 48, 67 
Arcesilaus, i, 289; iil. 5, 22,37, 41 
Archagathus, iii. 99 

Archelaus, i. 329 

Archelaus of Antisthenes, ii. 175 
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Archias, ii. 323, 358; iii. 94 
Archibius, ii. 432 

Archidemus, iii. 34 

Archilochus, i. 151, 169, 172, 178 
Archimedes, ii. 496, 500, 502 
Archimenides, ii. 384 

Archippe, ii. 340 

Archonides, ii. 384 

Archytas, ii. 210, 215 

Arctinus, i. 87 

Areopagiticus of Isocrates, ii. 151 
Aretzus, iii. 270 

Arete, ii. 179 

Argonautica, ii. 442, 445 * 
Arignote, i. 311 

Arimaspia, i. 309 

Arion, i. 269, 384 

Ariphron, ii. 80 

Aristznus, iii. 48 
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Aristeas, i. 309, 390; ii. 491 

Aristeides, iii. 153, 354 

Aristeides, sacred discourses of, iii. 155 

Aristenztus, iii. 361 

Aristippus, ii. 178, 180 

Aristobulus, ii. 479 ; iii. 172 

Aristocles, iii. 52 

Aristocrates, ii. 319, 330, 333 

Aristogeiton, ii. 334, 357 

Ariston, ii. 206 ; iii. 13, 34, 51 

Aristonicus, ii. 323, 358 

Aristophon, ii. 349, 365 

Aristophanes, i. 177; ii. 6, 9, 11, 17, 
19, 46, 59, 71, 204, 206 

tophanes of Byzantium, ii. 410, 

471, 475 

Aristotle, i. 387 ; ii. 80, 170, 180, 260, 
270, 273, 277, 383; iii. 9, 36, 56 

Aristoxenus, iii. 11 

Aristoxenus, ii. 55 

Aristyllus, ii. 204, 496 

Arrian, ii. 201 ; iii. 207, 244 

Arsinoe, ii. 201, 507 

Artamenes, iii. 52 

Artemidorus, ii. 406, 452 

Artemisia, i. 352 ; ii. 378 

Artemis, hymn to, i. 98 

Artemon, ii. 308 

Asclepeia, ii. 403 

Ascra, i. 107 

Asiatic orators, iii. 54 

Asinius Trallianus, ii. 394 ; Pollio, iii. 
2 

xen i, 136 

Aspasia, i. 373 

A spasia of Antisthenes, ii, 175 

"Acovpioe Nbyor, i. 354 

*"Actpixd, ii. 427 

*"Actpobecia, ii. 427 

Astrology, on, by Lucian? iii. 221 


aii tae 


Aristarchus, i. 503; ii. 419, 470, 512, 
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Astronomy, the great construction of, by 
Ptolemy, iii. 264 
Astydamas, i. 507 
Asynartetes, i. 183 
Atellane, ii. 55 
Athanis, ii. 387 
Athena, i. 19 
Atheneum, iii. 144 
_ Athenzus, i. 167; ii. 275; iii. 284 
_ Athenians, i. 365, 374 ' 
_ Athenis, i. 189 
_ Athenodorus, iii. 24, 56 
_ Athens, oratory of, ii. 87 ; alliance with 
Thebes, ii. 321 
Atrometos, ii. 363 
Attalus, iii. 48 
Atthis, i. 235; ii. 331, 389 
Attic prose, ii. 85 


| Atticus, iii. 92 


Attius, iii. go 

- Atys, i. 2 

Auction of lives, iii. 227 
Aufidius, Cn., iii. g1 
Augustus, iii. 92 
Auletic nomes, i, 208 
Avienus, ii. 427 


Babrius, iii. 97 
Babylonian Adventures, iii. 354 


Babylonians of Aristophanes, ii. 21 


Babyloniaca, iii. 202 

Babys, i. 210 

Bacche of Euripides, i. 499 
Baccheius, ii. 412 

Bacchica of Arignote, i. 311 
Bacchus, worship of, ii. 3, 306 


4 Bacchylides, i. 275, 282 


Beeotians, i. 105 
Banquet of Xenophon, ii. 197 
Bapte of Eupolis, ii. 52 
Bards, i. 41 

Basil, iii. 339 
Bathyllus, i. 242 
Batrachomyomachia, i. 176, 195 
Battiade, ii. 429 
Berosus, i. 3423 ii. 489. 
Bessarion, John, iii. 377 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, ii. 481 ; of 

Diodorus, ili. 117 
Biographies of Plutarch, iii, 238 
Bion, ii, 460 
Birds, analysis of, ii. 40 
Bittis, ii. 423 
Blesus, ii. 462 
Blemmidas, iii. 376 
Blossius, iii. gr 
Bokrat, ii. 405 
Bormus, i. 26 
Bramarbas, ii. 68 
Briareus, i, 123 
Brontinus, i. 31 
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Bubrostis, i. 62 

Bucolic poems, i. 268; poets, ii. 449 
Bupalus, i. 189 

Busiris of Isocrates, ii. 153 

Butade, ii. 351 

Byzantine Literature, iii. 372 
Byzantium, siege of, ii. 321 


Cadmus, i. 345 

Cecilius of Calacte, iii. 55, 99, 234 

Cesarius, iii. 338 

Calauria, ii. 324 

Calyce, i. 232, 268 

CALLICLES, ii. 97 

Callicrates, iii. 48, 72 

Callimachus, ii. 419, 429 ; works of, ii. 
431, 475, 483, 506, 507 

Callinus, i. 146, 239 

Calliope, ii. 87 

Callippus, ii. 512 

Callistratus, i. 251; ii. 20, 22, 314 

Callisthenes, ii. 269, 271, 314, 479 

Canonie of ‘Epicurus, iii. 19 

Cantacuzenus, John VL., iii. 400 

Capture of Miletus by Phrynichus, i. 289 

Carcinus, i. 504 * 

Carmanor, i. 211 

Carneades, iii. 38, 42, 51 

Carneonice, i. 350 

Carystius, ii. 465 

Cassandra of Lycophron, ii. 437 

Cassianus Bassus, ili. 404 

Castor, iii. r1o 

Catalogue of the ships, i. 72; of 
women, i. 129 

Catapult, ii. 501 

Categories of Aristotle, ii. 286 

Categories, iii. 59 

Cato, iii. 39 

Catullus, i. 236 ; ii. 430, 432 

Cedrenus, George, iii. 398 

Celer, P. Egnatius, iii, 107 

Censorinus, iii. 39 

Centaur, i. 509 

Ceos, i. 275 

Cephalus, ii. 138 

Cephisodorus, ii. 266 

Cercopes, the, i. 176 

Cercops, i. 311 

Chabrias, ii. 314, 319 

Cheremon, i. 509 

Charaxus, i. 228 

Chares, ii. 479 

Charon, i. 348 

Charidemus, iii. 221, 319, 333, 360 

Charmadas, iii. 56, 305 

Chersonesus, speech on the, ii. 329 

Cheereas, iii. 70 

Cheerilus, i. 389; ii. 82, 83 

Cheero rge, iii. 38 

Cheeroneia, ii. 317, 321, 357 
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Chersias, i. 137 

Chionides, ii. 8 

Chios, i. 57, I00 

Chleneas, iii. 48 

Choephore, i. 439 

Choice of Hercules, ii. 193 

Choliambies, i. 190 

Choral pooge and dances, i. 254; poets, 
1, 25 

Choregus, i. 421 

Choricius, iii. 389 

Chorizontes, i. 83 

Chorodidascali, i. 50 

Chorus, i. 30, 396, 400, 421, 480 ; of 
Comedy, ii. 13 

Chrysothemis, i. 34 

Chthonian gods, i. 305 

Cleitomachus, iii. 56 

Chronicum Paschale, iii. 375, 397 

Chronographies, ii. 510 


Christians, against the, Porphyry’s 
treatise, iii. 201 
Critolaus, iii. 56 > 


Chrysippus, ii. 275; iii. 27, 38, 51 

sb 5 at John, iii. 341; Dion, iii. 
14 

Cicero, ii. 136, 363, 368, 373, 376, 382, 
388, 426 ; iii. g2 

Cicis, i. 221 

Cimmerians, i. 146 

Cimon, i. 373, 446 

Cineedi, ii. 463 

Cinzthus, i. 57 

Cinethon, 1. 135 

Cincius Alimentus, L. iii. go 

Cinesias, ii. 75 

Cinnamus, Jobn, iii. 400 

Circle of Language, ii. 155 

Cineas, iii. 47 

Cion, i. 210 

Cithara, i. 44; iii. 441 

Claudius Ptolemzus, ii. 496, 512 

Cleanactids, i. 221 

Cleanthes, iii. 26, 51 

Clearistus, i. 165 

Cleitomachus, iii. 39 

Cleidemus, ii. 390 

Cleitarchus, ii. 479 

Clement of Alexandria, iii. 318 ; works 
of, 321 

Cleobule, ii. 312 

Cleomachus, son of, i. 505 

Cleomenes, ii. 418 

Cleomedes, iii. 349 

Cleon, ii. 22 

Cleonymus, speech on the inheritance 
of, ii. 350 

Cleochares, iii. 54 

Clonas, i. 214 

Clouds, ii. 15, 21; analysis of, ii. 32, 
497 
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Cnidian sentences, ii. 404 

Cocalus, ii. 48 

Codalus, i. 210 

Codinus, George, iii. 402 

Colophon, i. 288 

Coluthus, iii. 367 

Comedy, old, sprang from worship of 
Bacchus, ii. 1; connected with 
Dionysiac Comus, 5; began at 
Megara, 8; perfecters of, 9 ; struc: 
ture of, 10; language of, 18 ; chorus 
of, 13; Sicilian, 54, 59; Megarian, 
54; Middle Attic, 59 ; poets of, 61 

Commeniy, the, iii. 375 

Commos, I. 414 

Comos, the, i. 28, 145, 166, 294; ii. 5 

Conchylus, ii. 476 

Conic Elements of Apollonius, ii. 504 

Conon of Samos, ii. 511 

Constantine Cephalas, iii. 375, 393; 
Manasses, iii. 393 ; Porphyrogenitus, 
iii. 374, 399, 407 

Cora, i. 19 

Corax, ii. 98 

Corinna, 1. 288; iii. 445 

Corinthiaca, i. 135 

Corybantes, i. 35 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, iii. 352 

Costume of tragedy, i. 393 

Crannon, battle of, ii. 323, 358 

Crantor, iii. 6, 35 

Crater, I. 312 

Crates, i. 208; ii. 9, 53, 177, 479 4743 
ll. 7, 23, 35, 51 

Cratinus, ii. 9, II, 49 


- Cratinus, the younger, ii. 62 


Cratippus, ii. 136 

Cratylus, ii. 206, 241 

Creophylus, i. 58 

Cretan rhythm, i. 212 

Crexus, ii. 77 

Critias, i. 241, 370, 501, 506; ii. 81, 
99, 165, 205 

Critias of Plato, ii. 248 

Critolaus, iii. 13, 38, 51 

Cronius, iii. 183 

Croton, i. 339 

Crown, speech on the, ii. 334, 336, 
365 

Crown, the, iii. 93 

Ctesias, ii. 200 

Ctesibius, ii. 496 

Ctesiphon, ii. 322, 336; speech against, 
ii. 368 

Ctesippus, ii. 319 

Cyclic poets, i. 84 

Cyclopes, i. 121 

Cyclops, i. 501; ii. 78 

Cydippe, ii. 432 

Cyme, i. 59 a 

Cynics, ii. 174, 176; iii. 5 
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Cynic by Lucian, iii. 222 
_Cynocephalz, i. 288 
Cynosarges, gymnasium of, ii. 176 
Cypria, i. 91 

Cyrene, i. 130 

Cyreniaes, ii, 178; iii. 5 

Cyril, iti, 346 

Cyrnus, i. 163 

Cyropedia, ii. 186, 193, 196 
Cyrus of Antisthenes, ii. 175 


 Detaleis, or Feasters, of Aristophanes, 
ii, 21 

Damascius, iii. 311 

Damasistratus, ii. 378 

Damis, iii. 38 

~ Damophila, i. 239 
_ Danais, i. 134, 430 

| Danaides, i. 431, ii. 78 

_ Dances of comedy, ii. 15 

| Dante, ii. 298 

_ Daulis, i. 38 

Daphnis, iii. 54 

_ Data of Euclid, ii. 499 

Deicelictze, ii. 55 

Deipnosophists of Athenzeus, iii. 285 

Deiotarus, iii. 110 

_ Delian hymn, i. 43 

_ Demades, ii. 86, 369 

Demaratus, ii. 273 

Demeter, i. 19 

Demeter, hymn to, i. 98, 103 

Demeter, festival of, i. 177 

Demetrius Phalereus, ii. 369, 418, 467; 
iii. 2, 9, 46, 51, 55, 98, 108. 

Demetrius Triclinius, iti, 376, 389 

Demetrius of Cydon, iii. 391 

Demi of Eupolis, ii. 52 

Democedes, ii. 402, 405 

Democharus, ii. 312, 325 

Democritus, ii. 399 ; iii. 5 

Democritean philosophy, school of, iii. 
18 

Demodorus, i. 39, 42 

Demon, ii. 391 

Demonax, i. 165 ; iii. 108 

Demosthenes, ii. 85, 105, 312, 325 

Demosthenes, style compared with 
Plato, ii. 257 

De Uficiis of Cicero, iii. 35 

De Oratore, iii. 56 

Description of the world by Dicsearchus, 
iii. 12 

Destruction of Troy, i. 89 

Deuteragonist, i. 405 

Deus ex Machin4, i. 479 

Diagoras, ii. 77, 349 

Diayramma Hipparchi, ii. 512 

Dialectics of Plato and Aristotle, ii, 279 

SiadéyeoOat, ii. 217 

Dialects, i, 11 





Dicearchus, iii. 13 

Didactic epos, i. 115 

Didymus, ii. 371 ; iii. 105 

Digamma, i. 52 

Dinochares, ii. 418 

Diocles, ii. 9 

Diodorus, ii. 318, 331 ; iii. 115. 

Diodorus Cronus, ii. 174 

Diodorus Siculus, ii. 377, 383 

Diogenes of Apollonia, i. 329; the 
Cynic, ii. 176, 294; the Babylonian, 
iil. 34, 38 

Diogenes Laertius, iii. 277 

Diogenes, biographies of, iii. 279 

Diogenes Antonius, iii. 353 

Diognetus, i. 311 

Diomed, i. 71 

Dion, ii. 209, 383 ; Chrysostom, iii. 
146; Cassius, iii. 250 

Dione, i. 19. 

Dionysia, i. 385 ; the lesser, ii. 4. 

gi ate Adventures by Nonuus, iii. 
34 : 

Dionysius, i. 350, 506; ii. 206, 343, 
350, 362, 368, 377, 383, 490 ; iii. 96, 
354, 389 Mas 

Dionysius of Athens, ii, 81 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, iii. 
121 

Dionysius of Magnesia, iii. 54 

Dionysius the tyrant, ii. 79, 209 

Dionysius, the Sorrows of, i. 383 

Dionysus, i. 20; Zagreus, i. 306, 314 

Diophanes, iii. 91 

Diophantus, iii. 350, 496 

Dioscorides, ii. 4 

Acoohpia, ii. 426 

Dioxippus, ii. 361 

Diphilus, ii. 63, 355 

Dipodia, i. 181 

Dithyramb, i. 270, 383 ; ii. 73, 77 

Dithyramb of Timotheus, ii. 79 

Diyllus, ii. 375 

Domitian, ii. 427 

Draco, ii, 206 

Dramatic Poetry, i. 378 

Dream, Lucian’s, iii. 223 

Dropides, ii. 205 

Ducas, Michael, iii. 400 

Duris, ii. 377, 479 
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Eccyclema, ii. 11 Ms 

Beclesiastical History of Eusebius, iii. 
33° 

Ecclesiasticus, iii. 168 

Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes, ii. 46 

Eccyclema, i. 409 

Echecratides, i. 242 

Echembrotus, i. 144, 215 

Eclectics, ii. 467 ; iii, 185, 271 

Eclogues, ii. 450 
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Ecphantides, ii. 9 

‘Exdyy, ii. 433 

Elatea, ii. 357 

Eleatics, i. 330, 337; ii. 230 

Electra of Sophocles, i. 454; of Euri- 
pides, 492 

Elegy, i. 142, 161, 214; ii. 80 

Elegy of Salamis, i. 157 

Elements of Euclid, ii. 497- 

Eleusinian Mysteries, i. 306 

Eleusinians, i. 428 

Eleusis, i. 178 

Ellipse, ii. 505 

Emathius, iii. 360 

Embassy, Speech on the, ii. 334, 341, 
364, 367 

Emmelia, i. 398 

Empedocles, i, 3355 li. 215, 404 

Empusa, ii. 363 

Enneads of Plotinus, iii. 195 

Ennius, iii. 

*Evorrpov ia li. 426 

Entelechy of Aristotle, ii, 281 

Eoie, i i. ee 

érn, i. 

Tphnion. Adventures, i iii. 354 

Ephorus, i. 109 ; il. 374 

Epicharmus, ii. 7, 54, 56, 217, 219; 
Plays of, ii. 58 

Epies, the Smaller, i i. 131 

Epic poetry, i. 40, 47 

Epodes, i. 184 

Epictetus, iii. 106 ; Lectures of, iii. 208 ; 
Manual of, iii. 209 

Epicurus, ii. 69; ; iii. 5, 17 

érdelZecs, ii. 142 

agg i, 384 
pigoni, 1 

Epigram, i. 169 

Epimenides, i. 308 

Epinikia, i. 278, 292 

Epinomis, iii. 7 

Epiphanius, iii. 403 

Epirrhema, ii. 14 

Episodia, i. 411, 413, 417 

Epitaphius of — ii. 142 

Epithalamia, i. 25 

Rpithalaminm df Pelowsond Thetis, i. 131 

Epitome, ii. 470 

Er, the Armenian, ii. 259 

Eratosthenes, ii. 139, 147, 466, 460, 
483, 496, 505, 510, 513 

Erigone, ii. 466, 507, 510 

Erinna, i. 239 

Erinnyes, i. 440 

Erotianus, ii. 406 

Esoteric Works of Aristotle, ii. 276 

Eteobutada, ii. 364 

Ethics of Aristotle, 294, 296; of the 
Stoics, iii. 31 

Ethopeeia of Lysias, ii. 143 
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Etymologicum Magnum, iii. 375, 387 
Eubulides, ii. 173 
Eubulus, ii, 61, 266, 321, 342, 349, 365 
Euclid, ii. 4 

Euclid of Megara, ii. 172, 208 
Euctemon, ii. 331 

Eudemus, ii. 276 

Eudemian Ethics, ii. 276, 294, 298; 


iii. g 
Eudoxus, ii. 426 
Eudoxus of Cnidus, ii. 495 
Euergetes, Ptolemy, ii. 419 
Euergus, Speech against, il. 340 
Eugammon, i. 94, 308 
Eumelus, ii. 135 
Eumenes, ii. 420; iii. 48 
Eumolpids, i. 34 
Eunapius, iii. 394 
Eunica, i. 235 
Eunomia, i. 149 
Eunuch, iii. 229 
Eupolis, ii. 9s 495 51. 
Euphrates, ii. 430; iii, 106 
Euphorion, i ii. 448 
Euripides, i. 472, 482; ii. 71, 165 
Euripides, the younger, i. 508 
Europa, ii. 375 
Europia, i. 136 
Eurymedon, ii. 272 
Eurypyle, i. 242 
Eurytus, ii. 210 
Eusebius, ili. 330, 334 
Eustathius, iii. 375, 389 
Euthycles, ii. 319 
Euxeni »pus, speech of Hypereides for, 
ii, 301 
Evagrius, iii. 404 
Evander, iii. 38 
Evemerus, ii. 480 
Evenus; ii. 80 
Execestides, li, 205 
Exodus, i. 411 
Exostra, i. 409 
Exoterie works of Aristotle, ii. 276 


Fabius Pictor, iii. go 

Fable, i. 191 

Favorinus, iii, 151 

Field-fares, i. 76 

Fisherman, iii. 228 

Flute, i. 289 

Frogs of Aristophanes, ii. 6, 44, 46 
Fronto, iii. 230 

Funeral oration, ii. 330 

Funeral oration of Lysias, ii. 141, 147 
Furies, i. 122 


Galatea, ii. 434 

Galen, ii. 406; iii. 271 
Galliambi, i. 209 
Gallienus, iii. 191 
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Ganymedes, i. 275 

Gazetteer of Greece by Pausanias, iii. 259 
Gelasius, iii. 40 

Gemistus Pletho, Geo., iii. 376 ‘ 
Genealogies of Homer and Hesiod, i. 


4 
Gunicoliie iii. 375, 399 
Gentilianus, iii. 197 
George of Cyprus, iii. 376, 390 
George, bishop of Alexandria, iii. 397 
George, the Monk, iii. 397 
George, the Pisidian, iii. 374, 393 
George, the Syncellus, ii. 483; iii. 374, 


397 

George of Trebizond, iii. 377 

Tfpas of Aristophanes, ii. 13 

Germanicus Cesar, iii. 95 

Girdles of Africanus, iii. 282 

Glaucippus, ii. 356 

Glaucon, ii, 205 

Glaucothea, ii. 364 

Glaucus, i. 62; ii. 207 

Glaucus, ii. 434; Pontius, i. 425 

Glycas, iii. 398 

Glycera, iii. 3 

yvGpat, i. 160, 168 

Gnathena, iii. 3 

Gongyla, i. 235 

Gorgias, i. 505; ii. 95; 97, 100, 140, 
148, 153, 1743 lil. 98 

Gorgias of Plato, ii. 212, 291 

Gorgiaze, to, ii. 101 

Gorgo, i. 168, 234 

Gracchus, Tiberius, iii. gt 

Gracchus, Gaius, iii. gt 

Gregory of Nyssen, iii. 340; of Nazian- 
zus, 336 

Gregory Pardus, iii. 375 

Grotto of the Nymphs in Odyssey, iii. 
201 

Gryllus of Aristotle, ii. 292 

Gurla, i. 45 

Gylippus, ii. 384 

Gylon, ii. 312 

Gymnasium of Cynosarges, ii. 176 

Gyneconitis, i. 235 

Gymnopeedia, i. 213 

Gyrinna, i, 235 


Hadrian, iii. 143 

Hadrian of Tyre, iii. 159 
Haleyon, iii. 221 

Halicarnassus, i. 352 
Halonnesus, speech on the, ii. 329 
Halyattes, i. 146, 155 
Harmateios nomos, i. 208 
Harpalus, ii. 323, 358, 369, 388 
Harpocration, ii. 370 
Hasdrubal, iii. 39 

Hecatzus, ii. 489 

Hecale, ii. 430 
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Hecatzeus, i. 346 
Hecatoncheires, 1. 121 
Hecuba of Euripides, i. 486 
Hegesias, ii. 182 ; iii. 53 
Hegias, i. 370 
Haart iii. 38 

egesippus, ii. 348 
Helen, i 267 " 
Helen, on the abduction of, iii. 367 
Helena of Euripides, i. 494 
ee i. 37 

eliodorus, iii. Ir 
Helladius, iii. Pe ae 
Hellanicus, i. 349 ; iii. 446 
Hellenica of Xenophon, ii. 184, 187 
Hephestion, iii. 164 
Hephestus, i. 19 
Hera, i. 19 
Heraclea, i. 135 
Heracleia, ii. 488 
Heracleide, i. 488 
Heracleides, ii, 211, 385, 397 
Heracleitan doctrine, ii. 230 
Heraclitus, i. 323, 338 
Heralds, i. 41 
Hercules, i. 137 
Hercules, cycle of, i. 265 
Hercules of Panyasis, ii. 83 
Hercules, raging, of Euripides, i. 490 
Herennius, iii. 185 
Herillus, iii. 25 
Hermogenes, ii. 207, 342 ; iii. 156 
Hermagoras, iii. 53 
Hermeas, iii. 6 
Hermeias, ii. 80 
Hermes, i. 19 
Hermes, hymn to, i. 101, 226 
Hermes of Philetas, ii. 424 
Hermes Trismegistus, iii. 186 
Hermes, ii. 466, 507, 510 
Hermesianax, ii. 425 
Hermias, ii. 266; iii. 311 
Hermippus, ii. 9, 49' 
Hermocrates, ii. 249, 384 
Hermocrates of Plato, ii. 248 
Hermodamas, i. 58 
Hermogenes, ii. 368 ; iii, 58 
Hero, ii. 490 
Hero and Leander, story of, iii. 370 
Heroes, exploits of Grecian, i. 71 
Heroic age, i. 12 
Heroics of Philostratus, iii, 162 
Herodian, iii. 253 
Herodianus, iii. 165 
Herodicus, ii. 399, 405 
Herodes Atticus, iii. 148, 151 
Herodotus, i. 109, 117, 352, 356, 383, 
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Herodotus, or Aetion, iii. 223 
Heron, ii. 371 
Hesychius Lilustrius, iii. 374, 401 
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Hesychius of Alexandria, i iii, 384 
Hesychius of Jerusalem, iii. 403 
Hesychius, Lexicon of, iii. 384 
Hesiod, i. 105 
Heterz, i242; li. 66; ili. 3 
Heteriz, ii. 139 
Hexameter verse, i. 47 
Hierax, i i. 208, 215 
Hiero, i. 277, ‘289, 301, 426 ; ii. 452 
Hiero of Xenophon, ii. 198 
Hierocles, iii. 53, 311 
Hieronymus, ii. 479 
Hieronymus Mercurialis, ii. 407 
Hierophilus, i ii. 412 
Himera, i. 262 
Himereus, ii. 323, 358 
Himerius, iii. 298 
Hipparchus, i. 240, 276, 284; ii. 496, 
511 
Hippias, i. 240 
Hippias of Elis, ii. 96 
Hippias, or the Bath, iii. 222 
Hippocleas, ii. 401 
Hippocrates, ii. 397 ; works of, ii. 406 
Hippodamas, ii. 301 
; Hippolytus, i iii. 322; crowned, i. 485 
Hipponax, i. 143, 188 
Historical Library of Diodorus, iii. 117 
Homeeoteleuta, ii. 111, 135, 141 
Homer, i. 56, 63; recension of, ii. 477 
Homer, the Sequel to, iii. 365 
Homeric deities, i, 20; hymns, i. 97 ; 
poems, i. 52 
Homerids, i. 57, 
Horace, i. da * 
Horographers, i. 349 
Hyagnis, i. 36 
Hybrias, i. 251 
Hylas, i. 26 
Hymenzos, i. 28 
Hymeneals, i. 235 
Hypatia, iii. 351 
Hyperbola, ii. 505 
Hypereides, ii. 320, 323, 356; speeches 
of, 358—373 
Hyporchemes, i. 212 
Hypsicles, ii. 497 


Iadmon, i. 194 

Ialemus, i. 26 

Iambe, i. 177 

Iambic poetry, i. 151, 172, 182 
Iamblichus, iii. 202, 354 
Tambyce, i, 185 

Iambus, i. 177, 210 

Ibis of Callimachus, ii. 434 
Tbycus, i i. 272 

Idyls, ii. 450 

Ignatius Diaconus, ii. 98 
Iliad, i. 65, 73 

Images of Philostratus, iii. 161, 163, 222 
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Interpretation of Aristotle, ii. 286 

To, i. 435 

To-bacchi, i. 178 

Ion, i. 47, 489, 503 ; ii. 77, 80 

Tonian literature, i ii. 87 

Tonians, i. 60, 373 

Tonica of Panyasis, i ii. 83 

Tophon, i. 464, 508 

Iphigenia in Aulis, i. 499 

Iphigenia at Tauri, i. 493 

Ischiorrhogics, i. 190 

Iseeus, ii. 105, 315, 349, 373 

Isidorus, iii. 311 

Tsocola, iii. 135, 141 

Isocrates, ii, 85, 137, 148, 205, 292 ; 
lil. 57 

Tster, ii. 395, 480 

Italic philosophers, i. 358 

Ithyphallic metre, i. 183 

Ttys, i. 38 





Jewish Archeology of Josephus, iii. 125, 
127 

Jewish Wars, History of, iii. 126 

John of Damascus, iii. 374 

John of Epiphaneia, iii. 399 

Josephus, iil. 125 

Juba the Second, iii. 113 

Julia Domna, iii. 171 

Julia Mamea, iii. 278 

Julian the Apostate, iii. 300 

Justin Martyr, iii. 317 


KanoxdyaGo, ii. 164 

Kavay, 6, ii. 417 

Karacrepicpol, ii. 510 

Kommation, 115 54 

Kordax, ii. 15, 16 

Knights of Aristophanes, i. 209; ii. 30 
Kpdrnros 70ckd, iii. 24 

Kriots Midjrov, i. 345 


Laconic metre, i. 260 

Lacydeum, iii. 38 

Lacydes, iii. 38 

Lamian war, ii. 323 

Languages, i. 4, 7 : 
Laonicus Chalcondyles, iii. 377 
Lasecaris, John, iii. 377 

Lasos, i. 284, 289; ii. 73. 

Laurea, Marcus Tullius, i iii. 95 
Laurentius, J oannes, iii. 374, 400 
Law to limit comic satire, ii. 51 
Laws of Plato, ii. 301 

Lecapenus, Georgius, iii. 376, 388 
Leibethra, i. 37 

Leleges, i. 11 

Lenea, i. 385 

Lentulus Getulicus, Cn., iii. 95 
Leo, iii. 374 

Leo Diaconus, iii. 375, 399 
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Leo the grammarian, iii. 397 

Leo the Isaurian, iii. 374 

Leocrates, ii. 355 

Leonidas, ii. 367; iii. 324 

Leonidas of Tarentum, ii. 439, 459 

Leontion, iii. 3 

Leontius Pilatus, iii. 376 

Leophanes, ii. 411 

Leophron, i. 279 

Leosthenes, ii. 323, 358 

Leptines, ii. 319, 330 

Lesbian Adventures, iii: 358 

Lesbonax, iii. 104 

Lesches, i. 8 

Lessons of Ohiron, i. 116 

Leucadian rock, i. 232 

Leucippe and Cleitophon, Adventures of, 
lii. 356 

Leucon, ii. 9 

Lexicon of Photius, iii, 382 

Lexiphanes of Lucian, iii. 229 

.Libanius, iii. 294, 296 

Library of Photius, iii, 381 


Libya, History of, by Aristippus, ii. 


180 
Licymnius, ii. 77, 80 
Life according to Nature, by Zeno, iii. 


24 

Life of Greece by Diceearchus, iii. 12 

Linus, i. 24 

Little Iliad, i. 89, 135 

Lityerses, i. 26 

Livius Andronicus, ii. 64; iii. go 

Locrians, i, 128 

Logographers, i. 351 

Logie of the Stoics, iii. 30 

Logic of Aristotle, ii, 286 

Lollius Bassus, iii. 95 

Longinus, i. 235; ii. 363; iii. 198, 
230 

Long-lived men, on, iii, 221 

Longus, iii. 357 

Loves, iii. 222 

Lucian, iii. 215 sqq. 

Lucilius, iii. 39 = 

Lucius, or the Ass, iii, 222 

Lucullus, iii. 94 

Lycambes, i. 173, 179 

Lyceum, iii. 5 

Lyciscus, iii. 48 

Lycomedes, ii. 352 

Lycomids, i. 34 

Lycon, iii, 13, 51 

Lycophron, ii. 351, 355, 435 

Lycus, ii. 435 

Lygdamis, i. 146, 352 

Lycortas, iii. 48, 70 

Lycurgus, i. 51; ii. 348, 351 ; Lawsof, 
ii. 354, 361, 373 

Lyde, ii. 82 

Lydus, iii. 400 
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Lynceus, i. 511 

Lyric poetry, i. 218 

Lysias, ii. 86, 90, 105, 136, 138 
Lysimachus, ii. 267 

Lysistrata of Aristophanes, ii. 15 


Machaon, ii. 403 
Macrinia, iii. 339 
Meeris, Aélius, iii. 164 
Meerocles, ii. 348 
Meson, ii. 54 
Meesones, ii. 55 
Magna Moralia of Aristotle, ii. 294 
Magnes, ii. 8 
Magnesia, i. 146, 179 
Malchus, iii. 198, 394 
Malelas, iii. 375, 397. 
Manasses, Constantine, iii. 398 
Maneros, i. 26 
Manetho, i. 342; ii. 409, 469, 486 
Manichzus, iii. 192 
Mantinza, battle of, ii. 365 
Mantle and Net, i. 311 
Manuel Chrysoloras, iii. 376 
Manuel Holobélus, iii. 393 
Manuel Phile, iii. 393 
Marcus Aurelius, iii. 143, 211 
Margites, i. 175 

ianus, ii. 432, 447 
Maricas of Eupolis, ii. 52 
Marinus, iii. 264, 311 
Marriage of Ceyx, i. 13% 
Marsyas, i. 36 ; ii. 78, 269 
Masks, i. 394 
Masorethe, ii. 420 
Mataurus, i, 262 
Mathematicians, ii. 495 
Mausolus of Theodectes, i. 511 
Maximus Planudes, iii. 98, 376, 383, 
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aries of Tyre, iii. 152 
Measurements of Mountains, iii, 12 
Medea of Euripides, i. 484 
Medon, i. 74 
Megalagyrus, ii. 221 
Megalspotis, speech for, ii, 326 
Megalotegnum, iii. 274 
Megara, i. 161; ii. 7 
Megarians, elegy on, i. 161 
Megarics, iii. 5 
Megasthenes, ii. 490 
Megatime, ii. 430 
Meges, i. 74 
Melampodia, i. 130 
Melampus, i. 116 
Melanchrus, i. 221 
Melanippides, dithyrambs of, ii. 78 
Melanippus, ii. 74 


Melanopus, i. 61 
Melanthius, ii. 355, 389 
Mele, i. 417 
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eee iii. 93 

elesagoras, il. 38 

Meletus, i. 506 ; 

Meliz, i. 122 

Melissus, i. 334 5 ii. 95, 153, 404 
Memnon, i. 278 

Memorabilia of Xenophon, ii. 186, 191 
Menander, ii. 62, 68, 490 ; iii. 10 
Menander of Constantinople, i iii. 398 
Menander the Protector, iii. 374 
Menecles, iii. 53 

Menedemus, ii. 436 

Menelaus, iii. g1 

Menesechmus, ii. 353 

Menippus of Lucian, iii. 222 
Mentor, ii. 266 

Messeniaca of Rhianus, ii. 448 
Messenians, i, 148 

Metallus, ii. 206 

Metaphrastes, iii. 398. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, ii. 278, 282, 


310 : 
Methodica of Aristotle, ii. 288 
Methymna, i. 270 
Metre of ancient tragedy, i. 418 
Metrodorus, ill. 19, 57 
Midias, ii. 318, 330, 332 
Milesian ures, lil. 354 
Miletus, i. 345 
Mimnermus, i. 143, 154, 239; ii. 423 
Minos, i. 187 
Minstrels, i. 36, 41 
Minyas, i. 308 
Miramir, iii. 274 
Mitylene, i. 221, 228 
Mnasidica, i i. 235 
Mnemon, ii. 407 
Moderatus, i iii. 108 
Molon, iii. 52 
Molossus, i. 207 
Monodies, i. 415 
Moralia, Plutarch’s, iii. 179 
Morges, ii. 353 
Morsimus, i. 507 
Moschopuli, iii. 376 
Moscbus, ii. 460 
Museus, i. 34 ; iii. 369 
Museum, ii. 418 
Muses, i. 38, 126 
Musonius, iii. 106 
Musurus, i iil. 377 


Myron, iii. 54 
Myrsilus, i. 221 
Myrtis, i. 288 ; iii. 446 


Mysteries, on the, iii. 204 


Nearchus, iii. 246 

Nevius, iii. 89 

Nanno, i i. 143 

Naucrates, i. 
ili. 57 


229 ; li. 373, 378, 382 ; 
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Naupactus, i. 128 

Nazianzen, Gregory, iii. 330 
Neeras, speech against, ii. 333 
Nearchus, ii. 479 

Neleus, ii. 274 

Nemesius, iii. 344 

Neobule, i. 179 

Neocles, iii. 17 

Neo-platonists, ii. 467 ; iii. 172 
Neophron, i. 503 

Nero, iii. 160, 221 

Nestis, i. 337 

Nestor, iii. 368 

Nicza, council of, iii. 330 
Nicander, ii. 449 

Nicarete, iii. 3 

Nicephorus Bryennius, ii. 399 
Nicephorus of Constantinople, iii. 398 
Nicephorus Gregoras, ili. 395 
Nicephorus Xanthopulus, lil. 404 
Nicetas Acominatus, ili. 395 
Nicolas, iii. 114 

Nicomachus, ii. 261, 273 
Nicostratus, speech against, ii. 341 
Nonnus, iii. 363 

Nonnosus, iii. 374 

Nostoi, i. 90, 93, 135 

Numenius, i iii, 182 

Nymphis, ii. 479 


Ocean, sons of, i. 124 

@chalia, the taking of, i. 137 

Economics of Aristotle, ii. 303 

Cconomics of Xenophon, ii. 197 

Edipodia, i. 135 

GEdipus, of Aéschylus, i i. 429; Ki ing, of 
Sophocles, i. 457; at Colonus, i. 463, 
465 


Odyssey, i. 78, 81 

Olen, i. 33 

Olympias, ii. 267, 271, 363 

Olympiodorus, ili. 311 

Olympius, iii. 190 

Olympus, i. 36, 207 

Olynthiacs, ii. 327 

Olynthus, ii. 317 

Omotoméperat, i. 327 

Onesicratus, ii. 479 

Onomacritus, i. 81, 
ee 

Onomusticon, iii. 164 

Onosander, iii. 280 

Orators, Alexandrian, canon of, ii. 10, 
349 

Oratory, ili. 49 

pong Asiatic school of, iii. 53 

Oresteia of AEschylus, i. 266 

Orestes, i. 242 

Orestes, i. 208, 511 

Organon of Aristotle, ii. 285, 288 

Oribasius, ili. 405 


165, 311, 344; ii. 


ees 
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Oriental ideas of the Greeks, iii. 166 
Orodecides, i. 187 

Oropus, ii. 361 
Orpheotelests, i. 311 
Orpheus, i. 35 

Orpheus, followers of, i. 306 
Orpheus of Croton, ii. 476 
Orphic poems, i. 307 
Orphic theogony, ii. 312 
Origen, iii. 323 

Orion, iii. 384 

Ovid, ii. 427, 432, 434, 437 


Pachymeres, iii. 376, 400 

Pacuvius, iii. go 

Pean, i. 27, 232; ii. 80 

Paleologi, iii. 376, 400 

Palladius, ii. 406 

Pamphus, i. 34 

Panetius, iii. 34 

Panathenea, i. 355 

Panathenaicus of Isocrates, ii. 152, 292 

Pandion, i. 38 

Pandionis, i. 507 

Pandora, i. 130 

Panegyric on Agesilaus, ii. 195 

Panegyric of Isocrates, ii. 15 

Panhellenians, i. 74 

Panyasis, i. 352 ; ii. 82 

Pappus, ii. 496 ; iii. 350 

Parabasis, ii. 13 

Parabola, ii. 505 

‘Paracataloge, i. 185 

Parascenia, i. 39 

Parasite, ii. 57, 67 

Paranomasie, ii. 111 

Parecheseis, ii. 111, 135 

Parisa, ii. 111 

Parmenides, i. 332 ; ii. 404 

Parmenides of Plato, ii. 173, 238 

Parodos, i. 410; ii, 13 

Paros, i. 178 

Parthenia, i. 258 

Parthenius, i. 57 ; iil. 354 

Pasicles, ii. 340 

Paul of Aigina, iii. 374, 405 

Paul the Silentiary, ili, 374, 393 

Paul, Saint, ii. 427 

Pausanias, i. 116, 136; iii. 259 

Peace, speech against, ii. 328 

Peace, ii. 38 

Pediasimus, John, iii. 393 

Peisander, i. 138 

Pelasgians, i. 11 

Pelopide, ii. 436 L 

Pentateuch, commentaries on, by Philo, 
iii. 174 

Pentheus, i, 386 

Peplos, i. 312 

Perdiccas, ii. 402 

Peregrinus Photus, iii. 219 
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Peregrinus Proteus, iii. 108 

Periceci, i. 162 

Pericles, i. 326, 371, 376; ii. 85, 88, 
103, 202 

Periegesis of Pausanias, ii. 389 

Periacte, i. 408 

teplodos vis, i. 347 

Peripatetics, iii. 5, 10 

Perseus, iii. 23 

Perseus, iii. 48 

Persephone, i. 305 

Persephone, ii. 78 

Perses, i. 111 

Persinus, i. 311 

Persian war, i. 370 

Persians of Aischylus, ii. 427, 433 

Petrus Magister, iii. 374 

Pheedrus, iii. rs 

Phedrus of Plato, ii. 137, 140, 170, 
221, 243, 291, 390, 399 

Pheenarete, ii. 397 

Phenisse, i. 388, 497 

Phenomena of Aretas, commentary on, 
li. 513, 514 

Phenomena of Euclid, ii. 499 

Pheestis, ii. 261 

Phaethon, i. 231 

Phalaris, Epistles of, iii. 159, 223, 225 

Phaleas, i. 301 

Phallic songs, ii. 5 

Phanes, i. 312 

Phanocles, ii. 425 

Phanodemus, ii. 391 

Phaon, i. 231 

Phemius, i. 39, 42 

Pherecrates, il. 9, 49, 54) 74 

Pherecydes, i. 310, 319, 348 

Phidias, ii. 137 

Philadelphus, Ptolemy, ii. 419 

Philammon, i. 33 

Philebus of Plato, ii. 173, 175, 250, 
254 

Philagrius, iii. 52 

Philemon, ii. 63 

Philetas, ii. 422, 470 

Philinus, ii. 412; iii. 70 

Philip of Macedon, ii. 150, 267, 316, 
321; of Side, iii. 403; of Thessalo- 
nica, iii. 93 

Philip of Isocrates, ii. 151, 154 ; Speech 
on the letter of, ii. 330 

4 eee of Demosthenes, ii. 319, 
326; of Theopompus, ii, 381 

Philippides, ii. 63 

Philippus, ii. 61; iii. 48; of Opus, ii. 
225 

Philiscus, iii. 60 

Philistus, ii. 382, 384, 386 

Philo, iii. to, 40, 255 

Philochares, ii, 364 

Philochorus, ii. 392, 433, 483 ; iii. 2 
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Philocrates, ii. 317, 320, 335, 349, 357 

Philoctetes,i. 265, 461 

Philodemus, iii. 99, 105 

Philo-Judeus, iii. 173, 176 

Philolaus, ii. 210 

Philologers, iii. 234 

Philonidas, iii. 23 

Philonides, ii. 20 

Philopeemen, iii. 71 

Philopatris, iii. 220 

Philoponus, Joannes, iii. 373 

Philostorgus, iii. 403 

Philostratus, iii. 159 

Philotas, ii. 76 

Philoxenus, ii. 74, 78 

Philyllius, ii. 9 

Phineus, i. 425 

Phlyacographers, ii. 462 

Phlius, i. 390 ; battle of, ii. 365 

Phocian War, ii. 317, 366 

Phocion, ii. 317, 321 

Phocylides, i. 160 

Phorminx, i. 44 

Phormio, ii. 340 

Phormis, ii. 56 

Phoronis, i. 134 

Photius, iii. 381 

Phratrias, i. 63 

Phranzes, George, iii. 400 

Phrygia, i. 204 

Phryne, ii. 363 

Phrynicus, i. 387; ii. 9; iii. 164 

Phrynis, ii. 75 

Phrynon, i. 221 

Phylarchus, iii. 69 

Physical works of Aristotle, ii. 304 

Physics of the Stoics, iii. 33 

Pieria, i. 37 

Pindar, i. 128, 279, 287, 298, 304 

Pigres, i. 175 

Pisistratids, i. 368 

Pisistratus, i. 72 

Pittacus, i. 221 

Pityuse, i. 257 a 

Plato, i. 180, 506; ii. 9, 49, 85, 96, 
167, 192, 197, 202, 343, 357, 385, 
405 ; ili. 6, 36; works of, ii. 219 ; 
system of, ii. 230; style of, ii. 25 

Platonism, Jewish, iii. 169 

Plautus, iii. go 

Plotinus, iii. 185, 187 ; on the life of, 
iii. 200 m 

Plutarch, ii. 369, 374, 391; iii. 178; 
doctrines of, iii. 180 ; works of, iii. 
237 

Plutus, ii. 47 

Pnigos, ii. 14 

Podaleirius, ii. 403 

Poetry, lyric, ii. 73; elegiac, ii. 80; 
epic, ii, 82 ; nomes, proems, hymns, 
ii. 7 
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Poetics of Aristotle, ii. 293 

Poleis, of Eupolis, ii. 53 

Polemarchus, ii. 138 

Polemics of Xenocrates, ii. 275 

Polemon, ii. 396; iii. 6, 23, 95 

Poliorcetes, ii. 369 ; iii. 2 

Politian, ii. 432 

Politics, Athenian, ii. 86 

Politics of Aristotle, ii. 299, 407; of 
Antisthenes, ii. 175 ; of Plato, ii. 173, 
208, 235; of Zeno, iii. 24 

Pollux, Julius, iii. 164 

Polus of Agrigentum, ii, 102 

Polyznus, iii. 95, 281 

Polybius, ii. 377; iii. 65, 713; works 
of, iii. 76; style of, iii. 81 ; charac- 
teristics of, iii. 84 ; 

Polybus, ii. 410 

Polycles, ii. 340 ; iii. 10 

Polycrates, i. 240, 272 ; the sophist, ii. 


153 

Polyeidus, ii. 76 

Polyeuctus, ii. 333, 348, 361 

Polymnastus, i. 257 

Polymnestus, i. 212, 215 

Pompeius Theophanes, iii. 111 

Poseidon, i. 19 

Poseidonius, iii. 35, 115 

Potamon, iii. 98, 104, 185 

Pot-kiln, i. 176 

Praise of Helen, ii. 153 

Pratinas, i. 390, 422 

Praxagoras, ii. 394 

Praxiteles, ii, 137 

Priests, i. 41 

Priestesses of Here at Argos, i. 349 

Priscus, iii. 394 

Procles, ii. 273 

Proclus, i. go; iii. 308, 311 

Procne, i. 38 

Procopius, iii. 374, 389 

Prodicus, i. 275 ; ii. 96; iii. 394 

Proemia, i. 97, 125 

Proheresius, iii. 299, 335 

Prologue, i. 411 

Prometheus bound, i. 433, fire-bearer, i. 
433; unbound, i. 436 

Propertius, ii. 423 

Proscenium, i. 399; ii. 10 

Protagoras, ii. 94, 97, 99, 153 ; of Plato, 
ii. 227, 399 

Protagonist, i. 404 

Proteus, i. 442 

Protogeneia, i. 128 

Protogony, ii. 390 

Proxenus, ii. 183, 262, 273, 370 

Psellus, Mich. Constantine, iii. 375, 
399, 404 : 

Ptolemy, ii. 379; iii. 266 ; Claudius, 
iii. 263; Soter, ii. 418; iii, 479; 
Philadelphus, ii. 275 
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Pyrrhon, iii. 5, 14 

Pyrrhic dance, i. 214 

Pyrrhonian sketches, iii. 276 

Pyrrhonians, doctrines of, iii, 15 

Pyrrhus, ii. 463; iii. 47; history of, 
iii. 62 

Pythagoras, i. 338; ii. 495; life of, 
lii. 200 ; on the sect of, iil. 203 

Pythias, ii. 266 ; of Marseilles, iii. 136 

Pytine, ii. 50 


Quintilian, ii. 363, 368, 376; iii. 57, 
59 
Quintus Sextius, iii. 107 


Religion of the Greeks, i. 15 
Republic of Plato, ii. 212, 245, 301; on 
the arrangement of, by Demosthenes ? 


li. 330 

Rhadina, i. 268 

Rhapsodists, i. 44 

Rhegium, i. 272 

Rhetoric, iii. 50, 55 

Rhetoric of Aristotle, ii, 288 

Rhetoric to Alexander, by Anaximenes, 
ii. 292 

Rhetorie, school of, ii, 105 

Rhianus, ii. 447 

Rhinthon, ii. 462 

Rhodian Orators, ii. 367 ; iii. 52 

Rhodians, speech on the freedom of, ii. 


327 
Rhodopis, i. 229 
Rogatianus, iii. 191 
Roman Archeology of Dionysius, iii, 121 
Roman History of Appian iii. 248 
Rufus, iii, ror, 106 


Sacadas, i. 212, 215 
Sacred Discowrse, i. 340 
Sacred Legends, i, 311 
Salamis, i. 446 

Samos, i. 352, ii. 367; siege of, ii. 501 
Sanchoniathon, iii. 256 
Sanscrit Epos, ii. 434 
Sappho, i. 170, 228 

Satho of Antisthenes, ii. 175 
Saturnian Metre, iii. 89 
Satyric drama, i. 389 
Satyrus, ii. 316 

Scene, i. 399, 406 
Scephrus, i, 26 

Sceptics, iii. 5 

Scholia on Aristotle, ii, 275 
Scipio Amilianus, iii. 73 
Sciras, ii. 462 

Scolion, i. 249 

Scopads, i. 276 

Scylax, iii. 

Scylitza, John, iii. 397 
Scymnus, iii. 96 
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Secundus, iii. 108 

Seers, i. 41 

Selinus, i. 335 

Seneca, ii. 374 

Septuagint, ii. 419 ; translators of, ii. 491 

Servians, lays of, i. 45 

Seven against Thebes of Aischylus, i. 427 

Seven-times shorn goat, i. 6 

Shield of Hercules, i. 131 

DiKedixd, iii. 64 

Sicilian school of Rhetoric, ii. 382 

Silanus, Licinius, iii. 107 

Silleus, ii. 442 

Silli, ii. 463 

Simichidas, ii. 451 

Simmias, ii. 460 

Simonides, i. 151, 165, 167, 170, 186, 
275, 280 

Singers, i. 33 

Sisyphus, i. 506 

Smerdies, i. 242 

Smyrna, i. 58, 154 

Smyrneus, Quintus, iii. 365 

Socrates, ii, 137, 148, 161, 207; iii. 97; 
method of, 167, 183 

Socrates Scholasticus, ili. 403 

Socratic schools, iii. 5 

Solon, i. 157, 187, 238, 368; ii. 301 

Sopater, ii. 462 

Sophistes of Plato, ii. 173, 175, 208, 234 

Sophistical proofs of Aristotle, ii. 288 

Sophistry, Sicilian, ii. 86 

Sophists, i. 376, ii. 93 ; style of, ii. 97 ; 
lives of the, iii. 162, 278 

Sophocles, i. 373, 446, 408; ii, 165; 
iii. 10 

Sophocles, the younger, i. 464, 508 

Sophron, ii. 215 

Soranus, ii. 411 

Sorrow, treatise on by Crantor, iii. 7 

Sosilus, iii. 70 

Swrddeva dopuara, ii. 469 

Sotades, ii. 463 

Sothis of Manetho, ii. 486 

Sotion, iii. 107 

Sozomen, iii. 403 

Speusippus, ii. 209, 211; iii. § 

Spindle, i. 239 

Spondee, i. 207 

Stage, i. 398; ii. 10 

Stasimon, i, 410, 413; ii. 13 

Stasinus, i. gr 

Zrdors, iii. 58 

Stephanus, speech against, ji. 341 

Stephen of Alexandria, iii. 405 

Stesander, i. 47, 

Stesichorus, i. 261, 192 

Stilpo, ii. 174 

Trix wool, i. 46 

Stobeeus, iii. 379 

Stoics, ili, 21, 23, 29 
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Strabo, ii, 376, 383; iii. 131; Geo- 
graphy of, iii. 135, 137; Historical 
Commentaries of, ili. 134 

Stratagems of Polyzenus, iii. 281 

Strategi, i. 447 

Straton, iii. 10, 13 

Strattis, ii. 9 

Stryne, i. 179 

Suidas, ii. 382, 386, 422, 429, 435; iii. 
375; Lexicon of, iii. 385 

Suit of the Vowels, iii. 229 

Sulla, ii. 275; iii. 92 

Summa of Thomas Aquinas, ii. 295 

Zwaywyh trexvev of Aristotle, ii. 288, 


292 

Sigpliodis of Aischylus, i. 430; of 

_ Euripides, 488 

Susarion, ii. 7 

Symmorie, ii. 317, 390; speech on, 
ii. 326 

Symposius, iii. 361 

Syncretism, iii. 185 

Synesius, iii. 344 

Syntaxis, the fowr-booked, iii. 26 

Syntipas, iii. 98 J 

Syracuse, ii. 98 

Syrian Goddess, on the, iii. 223 


Tamyne, battle of, ii. 365 

Teacher of Rhetoricians, by Lucian, 
iii. 229 

Tegnum of Galen, iii. 274 

Telecles, iii. 38 

Telecleides, ii. 9, 49 

Telegonia, i. 94 

Telestes, ii. 77 

Telos, i. 210 

Teos, i. 240 

Terpander, i. 47, 144, 261; ii. 76 

Terentius, ii. 447; iii. go 

Tetralogies of Antiphon, ii. 106 

Tetralogies of Thrasyllus, ii. 220 

Tetrameter, trochaic and iambic, ii. 17 

téxvn pntoptxy of Corax, ii. 98 

réxvn pyropiy of Tisias, ii. 98 

Thales, i. 319; li. 495 

Thaletas, i. 211, 254 

Thamyris, i. 39, 43 

Thargelia, i. 143 

_ Thasos, i. 178 

Thesetetus, ii. 496; iii. 8 

Theetetus of Plato, ii, 208, 210, 232; 
lil. 42 

Theagenes, i. 161 

Theagenis, ii. 454 

Theatres, i. 395, 401 

Thebais, i. 95; i. 84 

Thebais of Antimachus, ii. 82 

Thebes, destruction of, ii. 321 

Themistius, iii. 291 

Themistocles, ii. 87 
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Themistogenes of Syracuse, ii. 189 

Theocrines, ii. 370 

Theocrines, speech against, ii. 333 

Theocritus, ii. 378, 420, 429, 451 

Theodectea of Aristotle, ii. 292 

Theodectus, i. 510; ii. 293 

Theodoretus, iii. 404 

Theodorus, ii. 180, 182, 208, 463, 496 ; 
iii. 98, 104, 153 

Theodorus Anagnostes, iii. 404 

Theodorus Gaza, iii. 377 

Theodorus Hyrtacenus, iii. 376, 390 

Theodorus Prodromus, iii. 390 

Theodorus Studites, iii. 374 

Theodosius of Alexandria, iii, 389 

Theodosius Diaconus, iii. 375 

Theodosius the younger, iii. 402 

Theodotus, iii. 144 

Theognis, i. 143, 161 

Theogony, i. 53, 99, 106, 117, 125, 175 

Theon, ii. 496; iii. 351 

Theophanes, iii. 374 

Theophanes the Isaurian, iii. 397 

Theophanes Nonnus, iii. 375 

Theophilus Protospatharius, iii. 374, 
405 

Theophrastus, ii. 269, 273, 369; iii. 
5, 9, 51 

Theophylactus Simocatta, iii. 374, 389, 
398 

Theopompus, ii. 9, 175, 373, 377 

Theopompus, works of, iii, 380 

Theoric fund, ii. 342 

Theoris, i. 464 

Theramenes, ii. 90, 139, 165 

Therippides, ii. 313 

Thero, i. 277, 289 

Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes, ii. 
43, 399. 

Thespie, i, 11 

Thespis, i. 38 

Thessalica, ii. 448 

Thessalus, ii. 407 

Thetes, i. 63 

Thirty tyrants, ii. 189 

Thomas Magister, iii. 376, 388 

Thrasybulus, ii. 137 

Thrasylochus, ii. 318 

Thrasymachus, ii. 97 

Thrasymachus, Commiseration speeches 
of, ii. 155 

Threnes, i. 278 

Threnos, i. 28 

Thucydides, i. 70, 128; ii. 85, 90, 103, 
165, 187, 316, 343, 383, 387, 414; 
contrasted with Antiphon, ii. 110; 
life of, ii, 116; method of, ii. 119 ; 
history of, ii. 121; speeches of, ii. 
127; style of, ii. 132 

Thurii, i. 335, 353 

Thymele, i, 396 
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Timeeus, ii. 215, 379, 396; iii. 54, 60 

Timeeus of Plato, ii. 248, 253, 303 

Timagenes, iii, 112 

Timagoras, i. 165 

Timarchus, ii. 321, 335, 367 

Timochares, ii. 496, 511 

Timocharides, ii. 463 

Timocles, i. 311; ii. 62 

Timocrates, ii. 318, 330; iii. 104 

Timocreon, i i, 285 

Timon, ii. 463 ; iii. 16, 41 

Timotheus of Miletus, ii. a 79 

Tisias, i, 262 ; ii. 99, 148 

Titanomachia, i. 136 

Titans, i. 118 

Tithonus, i. 275 

Topics of Aristotle, ii. 288 

Trachinian women of Sophocles, i i, 456 

Tragedy, derivation of, i. 385 

Treres, i. 146 

Tpixdpavos of Anaximenes, ii. 380 

Trilogy of Aaschylus, i. 423 

tprroditikés, the, iii, 12 

Triptolemus, i. 446 

Tritagonist, i. 405 

Trocheus, i.181 * + 

Troades of Euripides, i. 491 

Tromes, ii. 363 

Troy, a taking of, by Tryphiodorus, 
iii. 368 

Tryphiodorus, iii. 367 

Tyrannio, ii. 275 

Tyrteus, i. ane 260 

“Tyrtamus, iii. 

Tzetzes, Sohn: ii, 427, 438; iil. 375, 
389, 391 


Ulpian, iii. 290 
Ulysses of Antisthenes, i ii. 174 
Ulysses of Cratinus, ii. 51 


Valerius, ii. 447 

Valerius Harpocration, i lii, 383 
Vicramfditya, ii. 420 

Virtue, pean by Aristotle, ii. 80 
Virtues and vices, tract on, ii. 299 
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Voltaire, iii, 215 
Voyage round the Euaine, by Arrian, iii. 
244 


Wasps of Aristophanes, i ii. Pee 37 

Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 16 

Women of tna, i. 427 

Works and Days, i. 43, 106, 108, © 
175 

Writing, earliest, i. 344 


Xanthus, i. 350 

Xenarchus, ii. 463 

Xenocles, iii. 54 

Xenocrates, ii. 264, 266, 275; iii. 
23 

Xenocritus, i. 212, 215 

Xenon, iii. 73 

Xenophanes, i. 109, 167, 330; ii. 383 

Xenophon, ii. 183; treatises of, ii. 198; 
style of, ii. 199 

Xenophon of Ephesus, iii. 354 

Xenophon of Syracuse, ii. 189 

ae Expedition of, by Cheerilus, ii 


Xipbilinus, Joannes, i iii. 375, 402 


Pawépeva, the, of Aratus, ii. 426 
Pappaxevrpid, the, ii. 453 
Pvoixés, 6 of Antisthenes, ii. 175 


Xapaxripes, the, iii. 10 
Wuxfs, wepl, of Aristotle, ii. 283, 303 


Zaleucus, i. 51 

Zeno, i i. 3345 U.95, 1535 168, 177, 217; 
ili. 5, 22, 34 

Zenobia, iii. 232 

Zenodotus, ii. 419, 422, 424, 436, 469 ; 
iii. 311 

Zeus, i. 19, 117 

Zonaras, Jobn, iii. 395 

Zo 8, i. 311; iii, 57> 394 

pacts of Ot: ii. 476 
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